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PREFACE 


In  this  work,  the  general  principles  of  Gram- 
mar are  printed  in  large,  and  the  illustrations 
and  exceptions  in  small  type.  The  fornrier  are 
intended  to  be  committed  to  memory  ;  and  in 
commencing  to  teach  grammiir  to  young  classes, 
it  will  be  advisable  for  the  pupils  to  learn  only 
that  portion  which  is  printed  in  large  type.  In 
a  second  course,  or  with  an  advanced  class, 
both  the  rules  and  notes  must  be  studied,  and 
the  exercises  corrected  and  copied  into  a  book 
prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Those  who  are  already  acquainted  with 
Grammar  will  observe  that  this  work  differs 
from  others  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  degrees 
of  comparison, — the  pronouns, — and  the  form 
©f  the  verb,  which  it  is  believed  are  here  given 
in  a  more  simple  and  correct  manner. 

Ample  directions  to  teachers  will  be  found 
under  each  Section;  but  it  is  expected  that  in 
Grammar,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  educa- 
lipn,  the  pupils  should  be  made  to  understand 
what  they  learn 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Mankind  communicate  their  thoughts  by 
tpoken  and  written  language. 

The  elements  of  spoken  language  are  arti- 
culate sounds. 

The  elements  of  written  language  are  cha- 
racters or  letters,  which  represent  articulate 
sounds. 

Letters  are  formed  into  syllables^  syllabiee 
into  words,  and  words  into  sentences. 

Grammar  is  that  science  which  tea^ches  the 
proper  use  of  letters,  syllables,  words,  an^ 
sentences ;  or  which  treats  of  the  principles 
and  rules  of  spoken  and  written  language. 

The  object  of  English  Grammar  is  to  teach 
those  who  use  the  English  language  to  exprew 
their  thoughts  correctly  either  in  speaking  or 
writing. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  GRAMMAR.  

English  Grammar  is  divided  into  four  parts 
namely,  Orthography^  Etymology,  Syntax,  and 
Prosody, 

Orthography  treats  of  letters,  and  of  the 
mode  of  combining  tfiem  into  syllables  and 
words. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  various  classes  of 
words,  and  of  the  changes  which  they  undergo. 

Syntax  treats  of  the  connexion  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  sentences. 

Prosody  treats  of  the  proper  manner  of 
speaking  and  reading,  and  of  the  different 
kinds  of  verse. 


Part  I.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography  treats  of  letters,  and  of  the 
mode  of  combining  them  into  syllables  and 
y^ords. 

LETTERS. 

A  letter  is  a  mark  or  character  used  to  re- 
present an  articulate  sound. 

The  English  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-six 
letters. 

Letters  are  divided  into  vowels  and  conso- 
nants. 

A  Vowel  is  a  letter  which  makes  a  distinct 
sound  by  itself. 

A  Consonant  is  a  letter  which  cannot  bd 
distinctly  sounded  without  a  vowel. 
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Af  e,  i,  0,  M,  w  and  y  are  vowels. 

The  remaining  nineteen  letters  are  con- 
sonants. 

The  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  sound  is 
called  a  Diphthong. 

When  both  vowels  are  heard,  it  is  called  a 
proper  Diphthong  ;  as,  ou  in  sound. 

When  only  one  of  the  vowels  is  heard,  it  i& 
ealled  an  improper  Diphthong ;   as,  oa  in  boat. 

The  union  of  three  vowels  in  one  sound  is 
called  a  Triphthong ;  as,  lew  in  view. 

All  the  vowels,  many  of  the  diphthongs,  and  several  of 
the  consonants,  have  more  than  one  sound.  Thus,  the 
vowel  a  has  four  sounds,  as  in  fate,  fat,  far,  fall;  the 
diphthong  ea  has  four,  as  in  hear,  heart,  heat,  breast; 
and  the  consonant  c  has  two,  eis  iu  city,  call. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  sounds  are  represented 
by  several  letters.  Thus,  e,  as  in  me,  is  represented  by  ae, 
ay,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eo,  ey,  i,  ia,  ie,  oe,  oi,  and  y  ;  as  in  the  words 
CiBsar,  quay,  hear,  see,  neither,  people,  key,  pique,  cavi- 
are, relieve,  foetus,  turkois,  and  duty ;  and  the  sound  of 
i,  as  in  kill,  is  represented  by  c,  ch,  q,  and  gh,  as  in  the 
words  corn,  character,  quoit  and  hough. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  vowels, 
diphthongs,  triphthongs,  and  consonants,  is  only  to  be 
acquired  by  a  careful  attention  to  orthoepy,  as  it  is  to  b« 
found  iu  pronouncing  dictionaries  of  established  reputa- 
tion, and  as  it  is  practised  by  persons  of  education  and 
taste. 

SYLLABLES  AND  WORDS. 

A  Syllable  is  a  single  sound,  represented  by 
one  or  more  letters  ;  as,  a,  an,  ant. 

In  every  syllable  there  must  be  at  least  ot» 
¥OweI. 
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The  nnmber  of  syllables  in  a  word  \»  always  eqtlal  U» 
the  number  of  distiuct  sounds  which  it  contains.  Thua^ 
the  word  s<;e«gM  contains  one  diutiuct  sound  or  sylla- 
ble ;  cru-cl  contains  two  distinct  sounds  or  syllables ; 
in-ven-tiorf  contains  three  ;  coii'Ve-ni-ence,  four ;  vet-m- 
til-i-ty,  five  ;  tran-sub-stan-ti-a-tion,  six 

A  Word  consists  of  one  syllable,  or  a  cotd- 
bination  of  syllables. 

A  word  of  one  syllable  is  called  a  Monosyl 
lable,  as,  just ;  a  word  of  two  syllables*  a 
Dissyllable,  as,  jus-tice;  a  word  of  three  syl- 
lables, a  Trisyllable,  as,  jus-ti-fy ;  a  word  of 
four  or  more  syllables,  a  Polysyllable,  as,  jus- 
ti-fy-ing ;  jus-ti-Ji-ca-tion. 

In  representing  words  by  characters,  two  sort*  of 
letters  are  employed ;  namely,  Capitals  and  small  Letter* 

Words  should  begin  with  capitals  in  the  following 
situations : — 

The  first  word  of  every  sentence — the  first  word  of 
©very  line  of  poetry — the  first  word  of  a  quotation  in  a 
direct  form — the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being — all  pro- 
per names,  adjectives  derived  from  proper  names,  and 
common  nouns  personified — the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  of  the  mouths  of  the  year — any  very  in>iport- 
ant  word,  as.  the  Revolution,  the  Union — tho  pronoun  /, 
and  the  interjection  O. 

A  certain  degree  of  uniformity  prevails  in  the  spoiling 
of  many  classes  of  words  ;  but  the  exceptions  and  (Ano- 
malies are  so  numerous,  that  in  orthography,  as  m  or- 
thoepy, perfect  accuracy  is  only  to  be  attained  b^  «fc- 
teodmg  to  the  best  authorities. 
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EXERCISES. 

LETTERS. 

What  ifl  a  letter?  How  many  letters  are  thfre  in  H)f 
finglJsh  alphabet?  How  are  letters  divided?  What  is  a 
■vowel  ?  What  is  u  consonant  ?  How  many  vowe'e  ai^ 
thnre  ?  How  many  consonants  are  there  ?  What  is  a  diph- 
thong ?  What  is  a  proper  diphthong  ?  What  is  an  improper 
tliphthoug  ?     What  is  a  triphthong  ? 

Foint  out  the  voicels,  consonants,  proper  and  improper  dtph^ 
thongs,  and  triphthongs,  in  the  following  words: — ■ 

Boy,  many,  what,  rail,  toil,  round,  against,  road,  rnoun^ 
tain,  royal,  draught,  ground,  iiautboy,  clay,  decoy,  wher*. 
poisonous,  young,  appear,  beauty,  vein,  nymph,  review,  boy, 
height,  yeoman,  bean,  pigeon,  which,  do<'8,  sign,  prey,  mil- 
lion, adieu,  broad,  avoirdupois,  poor,  town,  purlieu,  know- 
ledge, whatever,  brought,  tune,  Ueutenaut,  myrrh,  free,  aisle, 
guest,  youth. 

SYLLABLES  AND  WORDS. 

What  is  a  syllable  ?  Is  any  particular  number  of  iettera 
necessary  to  foriu  a  sylhible  ?  How  do  you  find  out  how 
many  syllables  there  arc  in  a  word  ?  Is  any  piffticular  num- 
l>er  of  syllables  neci'ssary  lo  form  a  word  ?  What  is  a  word 
of  one  syllable  called .'  a  word  of  two  syllables  ?  of  three 
syllables?  of  four  or  more  syllables?  How  many  sorts  of 
letters  are  employed  in  representing  words  by  charactered 
[q  what  situations  should  words  begia  with  capitals  ? 

Divide  the.  folloicing  words  into  syllables : — 

Com^>ouud,  misconduct,  progress,  relate,  michaelmat*,  pa- 
raphrase, business,  cauliflower,  dungeon,  parliament,  monn- 
taiuoiw,  leopard,  marriage,  nutritious,  pursuivant,  reservoir, 
abbreviation,  victual,  harangue,  licentiousness,  neighbour, 
crescent,  magician,  peaceable,  reunion,  iuipeuetritbility,  odious, 
passiouate,  symptom,  efficacious,  prescie^ice,  acquaintance, 
<iivi8ii)ility,  haudkerchief,  synagogue,  purveyor,  uoi'Jiijmly 
synouymouK. 
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Correct  the  errors  in  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  the  folUnoing 
sentences : — 

When  Socrates  was  Building  himself  a  House  at  athens, 
being  asked  by  one  that  observed  the  httleness  of  the  Design 
Why  a  man  so  eminent  would  not  have  an  abode  more  suit 
able  to  his  dignity :  "  i  shall  think  Myself  sufficiently 
Accommodated,"  replied  he,  "  If  i  shall  see  that  narrow  Ha- 
bitation filled  with  real  friends." 

still  pressing  on,  beyond  tomea's  lake, 
and  hecla  flaming  through  a  waste  of  snow, 
and  farthest  greenland,  to  the  pole  itself, 
where,  failing  gradual,  life  at  length  goes  out, 
the  muse  expands  her  solitary  flight, 
remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
or  by  the  Lazy  scheld,  or  Wandering  po  ; 
or  onward  where  the  rude  cariuthian  boor 
against  the  houseless  Stranger  shuts  the  door  ; 
or  where  campania's  Plain  forsaken  lies, 
a  weary  waste  Expanding  to  the  skies  ; 
where'er  i  roam,  whatever  Realms  to  see, 
my  Heart  untravell'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee. 

&nne,  queen  of  great   britain    and   Ireland,  ascended   th© ' 
Throne,  on  the  8th  of  march,  1701  ;  and  Died  on  the  1st  of*^ 
august,  1714.     her  Reign  was  rendered  Remarkable  by  the. 
Victories  of  the  duke  of  marlborougli  on  the  continent  of 
europe,  And  the  union  Between  eugliind  and  Scotland. 

these  are  Thy  Glorious  Works,  parent  of  Good  ! 
almighty.  Thine  this  universe.',  frame  ! 

the  St.  george  Arrived  at  kingstown  From  liver-Pooi  oi» 
teeaday  evening  at  Eight  o'clock,  and  will  Saii  at  six  O'clock. 
oa  Thursday  morning. 

i  am  monarch  of  all  i  Survey, 

my  right  there  is  none  to  Dispute  ; 
from  the  Centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

i  am  Lord  of  the  Fowl  and  the  Brute. 

o  solitude  I  Where  are  the  charms, 

that  Sages  have  seen  in  thy  Face, 
bettor  Dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 

than  Reifjn  in  this  Horrible  Placov 
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hear  the  words  of  solomon,  the  Wise  Kinor  of  Israel :  "  (ev 
god,  And  kepp  hm  Cominaudmenta  ;  For  this  is  the  whdf 
Duty  of  Mau." 

remember,  o  my  Friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
the  Generous  Plan  of  power,  Delivered  down 
from  Hge  to  age  by  your  Renowned  Forefathers ! 
o  let  'liiem  never  Perish  in  your  Hands, 
but  piously  Transmit  them  to  Your  children. 


Part  II.— ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  various  classes  of 
words,  or  parts  of  speech^  and  of  the  changes 
which  they  undergo. 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

There  are  nine  classes  of  words,  or  parts 
of  speech  ;  namely  Article,  Noitrif  Adjective, 
Pronoun,  Verb.  Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunc- 
tion,  and  Interjection. 

I.  An  Article  is  a  word  placed  before  a 
noun  to  limit  its  signification  ;  as,  A  tree,  an 
apple,  the  garden. 

II.  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place, 
or  thing;  as.  John,  London,  book. 

III.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  qualifies 
a  noun  ;  as,  A  sweet  apple ;  a  large  garden ; 
a  new  bf)ok. 

IV.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of 
a  noun  ;  as,  John  was  in  the  garden,  he  says 
that  it  is  full  of  trees,  which  are  covered  with 
fruit. 
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V.  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  affirms,  or  whick 
asks  a  question  ;  as,  James  strikes  the  table  : 
do  you  hear  the  noise  ? 

VI.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  qualifies 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb;  as, 
He  writes  well;  she  is  remarkably  diligent; 
they  read  very  correctly. 

VII.  A  Preposition  connects  words,  and 
shows  the  relation  between  them  ;  as.  We 
travelled  from  Spain  through  France  towards 
Italy. 

VIII.  A  Conjunction  joins  words  and  sen- 
tences together;  as,  My  father  and  mother 
are  come,  but  I  have  not  seen  them. 

IX.  An  Interjection  is  a  word  used  to  ex- 
press sudden  emotion ;  as.  Ah !  there  he  comes ; 
Alas  !  what  shall  I  do  1* 


•  DiRECTiOiNs  TO  Teachers. — Every  word  in  the  English 
language  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  these  nine  parts  of  speech. 
The  best  way  to  distinguish  one  part  of  speech  from  another 
i«  to  attend  to  its  signification,  and  consider  whether  it  is  a 
name,  or  a  word  used  instead  of  a  name— whether  it  expresse* 
quality  in  a  noun,  a  verb,  or  another  word  of  quality — whether 
it  makes  an  assertion  or  asks  a  question — or  whether  it  joins 
other  words  together,  or  points  out  relation  between  them. — 
The  following  directions  will  also  assist  in  finding  out  to 
what  classes  the  principal  words  in  a  sentence  belong  : 

Nouns  admit  before  them  words  expressing  quality  :  thus, 
We  can  say,  a  black  horse,  a  sour  orange,  a  loud  noise  ;  but 
we  cannot  say,  a  black  did,  a  sour  covered,  a  loud  very. 
Nouns  also  answer  to  questions  beginning  with  who  and  what.- 
thus.  Who  struck  the  table  ?  What  did  James  strike  ?  The 
words  James,  table,  which  form  the  answers  to  these  qoes- 
tious,  are  nouns. 

Adjectives  admit  nouns  after  them :  thus,  we  cannot  sayy  a 
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I. — Article, 

An  Article  is  a  word  placed  before  a  noun 
to  limit  its  signification. 

A  noun  without  an  article  before  it  is  to  bo  nnder- 
Btood  in  an  unlimited  sense :  thus,  man  is  mortal,  mean* 
that  all  men  are  mortal.  A  man,  limits  the  signification 
to  one  man  ;  the  man,  limits  the  signification  to  some 
particular  man. 

There  are  two  articles,  a  or  ati,  and  the, 
A  or  an  is  called  the  indefinite  article,  be- 
cause it  does  not  point  out  any  particular  per- 
son or  thing. 

Thus,  a  tree,  an  apple,  may  signify  any  tree,  any  apple. 

When  the  indefinite  article  is  to  be  placed  before  a 
noun,  a  or  an  is  employed  according  as  the  one  or  th« 
other  can  be  more  readily  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech* 

good  excellenty  an  excellent  happy;  but  we  can  say  a  good  boy, 
an  excellent  scholar,  a  happy  parent.  Adj'^ctives  also  answer 
wO  questions  beginning  with  what  sort  of :  thus,  What  sort  of 
garden  is  it  ?  What  sort  of  apples  are  these  ?  Large  and 
tweet,  the  answers  to  these  questions,  are  adjectives. 

Verbs  make  sense  with  the  pronouns,  /,  thou,  he,  or  we  : 
thus,  we  can  say,  /  sit,  thou  standcst,  he  walks,  we  run;  but 
We  cannot  say,  /  chair,  thou  still,  he  slowly,  we  down. 

Adverbs,  when  joined  to  verbs  or  adjectives,  answer  to  th« 
questions  how  ?  how  much  ?  when  ?  or  where  ? — thus,  how 
does  he  read  ?  When  will  she  be  here  ?  Well,  soon,  or  any 
other  words  which  will  answer  to  these  questions,  are  ad- 
verbs. Adverbs,  though  they  are  used  to  express  quality,  like 
adjectives,  do  not  make  sense  with  nouns:  thus,  we  cannot 
say,  a  good  hoy  diligently,  a  wise  man  prudently ;  but  we  can 
«ay,  a  good  boy  learns  diligently,  a  wise  man  acts  prudently. 

Prepositions  may  be  distinguished  from  conjunctions  by 
their  admitting  after  them  the  words  me,  us,  hijn,  them  ;  thus, 
we  can  say,  to  me,  by  iw,  froTn  him,  in  them;  but  we  cannot 
•ay,  and  me,  or  us,  if  him,  though  them. 
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and  is  more  pleasing  to  the  oar  when  pronounced  aIou« 
with  the  word  which  follows.  Therefore,  a  is  used 
before  wordrf  begiuniug  with  a  consonant,  the  sounds  of 
to  and  y,  and  the  long  sound  of  u  ;  as,  a  book,  a  word, 
a  youth,  many  a  one,  a  eunuch,  a  unit.  Aa  is  used  be- 
fore words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  silent  h,  and  h  sounded 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  ;  as,  an  army, 
an  hour,  an  historian. 

The  is  called  the  definite  article,  because  it 
points  out  some  particular  person  or  thing. 

Thus,  the  garden  refers  to  some  particular  garden  off 
distinguished  from  all  others. 


II. — Noun. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  ot 
thing. 

Thus,  the  words,  John,  London,  hook,  are  called  nouns, 
because  John  is  the  name  of  a  persou,  London  the  name 
of  a  place,  and  book  the  name  of  a  thing  or  object. 

Nouns  are  divided  into  Proper  and  Common. 

Proper  Nouns  or  Qames  can  be  applied  to 
individuals  only. 

Common  Nouns  or  names  can  be  applied  to 
a  whole  kind  or  species. 

Proper  Nouns  distinguish  individuals  from  the  rest  of 
the  same  species.  Common  Nouns  can  be  applied  to 
each  individual  of  a  species,  but  do  not  distinguish  one 
individual  from  another.  Thus,  John  is  called  a  proper 
noun,  because,  though  there  are  many  persons  of  that 
name,  they  do  not  form  a  kind  of  species  by  themselves ; 
the  word  is  used  to  distinguish  one  man  or  boy  from  an- 
other: London  is  called  a  proper  noun,  because  it  distin- 
guishes the  city  which  bears  that  name  from  every  other 
city :  book  is  called  a  common  noun,  because  it  doe»  not 
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distinguish  one  thinjT  of  the  kind  from  another,  but  can 
be  applied  to  any  object  of  the  same  sperips. 

Proper  nouns,  when  applied  to  individuals  only,  do  not 
require  an  article  before  them  to  limit  their  sign-fication. 
But  wheu  u  number  of  individuals  resemble  each  other, 
the  name  of  one  of  them  is  sometimes  need  to  express 
their  common  character,  and  then  adm.ts  of  being  limited 
like  a  common  noun.  Thus,  a  great  orator  is  called  a 
Cicero  ;  an  eminent  poet,  a  Homer  or  a  Vir^ril.  Proper 
nouns  also  become  common,  when  they  are  applied  to 
two  or  moro  individuals  collectively  ;  as,  The  twelvo 
Casars. 

Nouns   are   inflected    by  Number,  Gender^ 
aad  Case. 

Nouns  are  inflected,  or  changed  in  their  form,  by 
Number,  Gender,  and  Case,  to  express  their  various 
relations  to  the  things  which  they  represent,  and  to 
other  words  in  the  same  sentence. 

Number  is  that  inflection  of  the  noun  by  which  wo 
indicate  whether  it  represents  one,  or  more  than  one. 

Gender  is  that  inflection  by  which  we  signify  whether 
the  noun  is  the  name  of  a  male,  a  fen)ale,  or  something 
which  has  no  distinction  of  sex. 

Case  is  that  inflection  of  the  noun  which  denotes  the 
state  of  the  person,  place,  or  thing  repre-sented,  as  the 
subject  of  an  aflirmation  or  a  question,  the  owner  or 
possessor  of  something  mentioned,  or  the  object  of  au 
action  or  a  relation. 

M^  ^(,  Thus,  in  the  example,  "James  tore  the  leaves  of  Mary's 
..  -book,"  the  distinction  between  hook,  whch  represents 
only  one  object,  and  leaves  wh  ch  represents  two  or  more 
objects  of  the  same  kind,  is  called  Number;  the  distinc- 
tion of  sex  between  James,  a  male,  Mary,  a  female,  and 
leuv&s  and  hook,  things  which  are  neither  male  nor  female, 
is  called  Gender ;  and  the  d.slhict.on  of  state  between 
James,  the  person  who  tore,  or  the  subject  of  the  aftir- 
mation,  M iry,  the  owner  of  the  book,  leaves,  the  objects 
torn,  and  Ayo/r,  the  object  related  to  leaves,  as  the  whold 
of  which  they  were  a  part,  is  called  Case. 
'2  * 
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There  are  two  Numbers,  the  Singular  and^ 
Plural 

The  Singular  number  expresses  one  of  aj 
kind  ;  as.  A  book,  a  pen.  \ 

The  Plural  number  expresses  more  than 
one  ;  as,  Books,  pens. 

When  a  noun  in  the  sin^lar  number  has  a  plural  eig- 
nification,  that  is,  signifies  more  than  cue,  it  is  called  » 
collective  noun;  as,  People, Jiock. 

The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding  s 
or  as  to  the  singular  ;  as,  Hand,  hands  ;  glove 
gloves  ;  box,  boxes. 

Nouns  gpnerally  form  the  plural  by  adding  the  lettei 
8  to  the  singular,  when  the  s  readily  combines  in  soirn^  I 
with  the  last  letter  or  syllable.      -  i 

When  the  letter  s  does  not  readily  combine  iu  sonnd 
with  the  last  lelter  or  syllable  of  the  singular,  the  plural 
is  formed  by  adding  es. 

Thus,  nouns  ending  in  x,  ch  soft,  sh,  and  ««,  form  th* 
plural  by  adding  es;  as,  Fox,  {oxes;  church,  churche*; 
Jish,  fishes;  glass,  glasses. 

The  following  are  the  principal  irregularities  with 
respect  to  number  : — 

Nouns  ending  in  ch  hard,  and  in  o  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  form  the  plural  by  adding  s;  as.  Monarch,  mo- 
narchs;  folio,  folios.  Nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  take  es ;  as.  Hero,  heroes;  except  canto, 
grotto,  Junto,  portico,  quarto,  solo,  tyro,  which  add  s  only 

Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  y 
into  ies ;  as  Duty,  duties.  In  like  manner,  the  word 
alkali  has  alkalies  in  the  plural.  But  nouns  ending  in  y 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  proper  names  used  as  common 
nouns,  follow  the  general  rule ;  as,  Day,  days  ;  Henrys 
Henrys. 

Nouns  ending  in  /  or  /e  change  /  or  fe  into  vet ;  aa» 
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Calf,ca]ves ;  knife, knives;  except  hrief,  chief,  fef,  grief , 
handkerchief ;  hoof,  proof,  reproof,  roof;  dwarf,  scarf, 
xcharf ;  gulf,  turf;  ffe,  strife;  safe;  which  are  regular. 
Nouns  ending  in  ff  are  also  regular;  as,  Muff,  muff*; 
except  staff,  which  has  fstauc*. 

A  few  nouns  take  the  termination  en ;  as,  ox,  oxen  ; 
child,  child/e//  ;  man,  men,  with  its  compound  woman, 
•women  ;  iootvian,  (ootinen,  &c. 

Some  nouns  vary  the  plural  to  express  a  difference  of 
meaning  ;  as,  Brother,  brothers,  (eons  of  the  same  pa- 
rent, brethren,  (members  of  the  same  profession  :)  die, 
dies,  (stamps  for  coining,)  dice,  (small  cubes  used  in 
games ;)  genius,  geniuses,  (persons  of  great  talent,) 
genii,  (t^pirits ;)  index,  indexes,  (tables  of  contents;)  in- 
dices, (signs  in  Algebra ;)  pea,  peas,  (single  seeds,) 
pease,  (seeds  in  a  mass  ;)  penny,  pennies,  (coins,)  pence, 
(value  of  coins  in  computation.) 

Nouns  which  have  been  adopted  from  foreign  language* 
without  change,  sometimes  retain  their  original  plurals ; 
thus: — 


Animalculurn 

Animalcula 

Antithesis 

Antitheses 

Apex 

Apices 

Appendix 

Appendices 

Arcanum 

Arcana 

Automaton 

Automata 

Axis 

Ax<8 

Bandit     ) 
Ban  ditto  ) 

Banditti 

Basis 

Bases 

Beau 

Beaux 

Calx 

Calces 

Chi'rub 

Cherubira 

Criterion 

Criteria 

Crisis 

Crises 

Datum 

Data 

De.sideratum 

Desiderata 

Dilettante 

Dilpftanti 

Effluvium 

Effluvia 

Ellipsis 

Ellipses 

Erratum 

Errata 

to 
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F0CU8 

Foci 

Genua 

Genera 

Hypothesis 

Hypotheses 

Ignis-fatuus 

Itrues-fatui 

Lamina 

Laminae 

Magus 

Magi 

Medium 

Media 

Memorandum 

Memoranda 

M'tcimorpliosis 

Metamorphosea 

Monsieur 

Messieurs 

Phcnomenoa 

Phenomena 

Radius 

Radii 

Seraph 

Seraphim 

Stimulus 

Stimuli 

Stratum 

Strata 

Thesis 

Theses 

Vortex 

Vertices 

Virtuoso 

Virtuosi 

Vortex 

Vortices 

The  following  nouns  cannot  be  classed  under  any  ge- 
neral rule,  in  the  formation  of  the  plural  number:  Foot, 
feet;  goose,  geese;  louse,  lice;  mouse,  mice;  tooth,  teeth 

Some  nouns  have  the  singular  and  plural  alike  ;  as. 
Deer,  sheep,  svpiiie,  salmon,  ^c. 

■■ ;  >i 

Many  nouns  have  no  plural :  these  are  chiefly  propfor 
names,  and  names  of  virtues  and  vices,  arts  and  sciences, 
metals,  grain,  &C.  ;  as,  Eitgland,  Dublin;  wisdomf 
goodness,  pride,  sloth;  poetry,  music,  arithmetic;  gold, 
silver,  iron;  whcat^  barley ;  hemp, pitch,  milk,  bread,  ^c 

Some  nonus  v^ant  the  singular  number :  as,  Bellows, 
scissors,  tongs,  a^hes,  lungs,  riches,  bowels,  vitals,  morals, 
nuptials,  breeches,  drawers,  kalends,  nones, ides,  thanks, 
oats,  victuals,  p-ditics,  mechanics,  statistics,  optics, 
mathematics,  antipodes,  minntim,  ^c. 

Among  this  class  of  words  are  to  be  reckoned  lettert 
signifying  literature,  and  manners,  in  the  sense  of  be- 
kaviour.  Amends,  means,  odds,  are  either  singular  or 
plural.  Neios  is  generally  used  as  singular ;  likewiftft 
ahns  and  gallows. 
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GENDER. 

There  are  three  Genders,  the  Masculine^  the 
Feminine,  and  the  Neuter. 

Properly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  genders,  the 
masculine  and  the  feminine,  corresponding  to  the  two 
sexes  ;  but  as  many  nouns  belong  to  neither  sex,  these 
are  classed  together,  and  denominated  neuter,  that  is,  of 
neither  gender. 

The  names  of  males  are  masculine ;  as,  Man,, 
husband,  father. 

The  names  of  females  are  feminine ;  as 
Woman,  wife,  mother. 

The  names  of  things,  which  are  neither  male 
nor  female,  are  neuter;  as  Hduse,  field,  river. 

When  a  noun  may  be  applied  either  to  a  male  or  a  fe- 
male, it  is  said  to  be  of  the  common  gender ;  slh,  Parent^ 
child,  friend. 

There  are  three  ways  of  distiuguishiug  the  mascuHiM 
from  the  feminine  : — 

1    By  a  different  termination  ;  as — 


Abbot 

Abbess 

Duke 

Duchess 

Actor 

Actress 

Elector 

ElectresB 

Administrator 

Administratrix 

Emperor 

Empress 

Adulterer 

Adulteress 

Executor 

Executrix 

Ambassador 

Ambassadress 

Fornicator 

Fornicatrix 

Arbiter 

Arbitress 

Giant 

Giantess 

Author 

Authoress 

Governor 

Governess 

Baron 

Baroness 

Ilcir 

Heiress 

Benefactor 

Benefactress 

Heritor 

Heritrix 

Chanter 

Chantress 

Hero 

Heroin© 

Conductor 

Conductress 

Host 

Hostess 

Count 

Countess 

Hunter 

Huntresi 

Czar          ;. 

Czarina 

.Tew 

Jewess 

Dauphin 

Dauphiness 

Lad 

Lass 

I>eacon 

Deaconess 

Landgrave 

LandgravUis 

Director 

Directrix 

Lion 

Lioness 

2e 
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Mar^ravf 

s           Margravine 

SeaTnster 

Seamstress 

Marquis 

Marchioness 

Shepherd 

Shepherdess 

Mayor 

Mayoress 

Songster 

Songstress 

Patron 

Patroness 

Sorcerer 

Sorceress 

Peer 

Peeress 

Sultan 

Sultana 

Poet 

Poetess 

'I'estator 

Testatrix 

Priest 

Priestess 

Tiger 

Tigress 

Prince 

Princess 

Traitor 

Traitress 

Prior 

Prioress 

Tutor 

Tutoress 

Prophet 

Prophetess 

Vidcouut 

Viscounteflfc 

Protector 

Prolectress 

2.  By  a  different  word  ;  aa — 

Boau 

Bdle 

Horse 

Mare 

Boar 

Sow 

Husband 

Wife 

Boy 

Girl 

King 

Quoey 

Bridegroom           Bride 

Lord 

Lady 

Brother 

Sister 

Man 

Woman 

Buck 

Doe 

Master 

Mistretss 

Bull 

Cow 

Monk 

Nun 

Bullock 

Heifer 

Milter 

Spawner 

Cock 

Hen 

Nephew 

Niece 

Colt 

Filly 

Ram 

Ewe 

Doer 

Bitch 

Sir 

Madam 

Drake 

Duck 

'  Sloven 

Slut  or  slattern 

Earl 

Countess 

Son 

Daughter 

Father 

Mother 

Stag 

Hind 

Gaifor 

Gammer 

Uncle 

Aunt 

Gander 

Goose 

Widower 

Widow 

Gentleman           Lady 

Wizard 

Witch 

Hart 

Roe 

3.  By  prefixing  a  noun,  an  ac 

Jjective,  or  a  pronoun  ;  a^— 

Man-servant 

Maid-servant 

Cock-sp:irrow 

Hen 

-sparrow 

Male-child 

Femal'e-chilil 

He-goat 

She- 

vO'dt 

CASE. 


There  are  three  Cases,  the  Nominati^bf  the 
Poxsessivej  and  the  Objective. 
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The  three  cases  are  expressive  of  the  three  states  of 
relation  to  other  words,  iu  one  or  other  of  which  the 
name  of  every  person,  place,  or  thing  must  be  placed. 

A  noun  is  in  the  nominative  cnse  when  it  is 
the  subject  of  an  affirmation  or  a  question. 

A  noun  is  in  the  possessive  case  when  it  ex- 
presses ownership  or  possession. 

A  noun  is  in  the  objective  case  when  it  is 
the  end  or  object  of  an  action,  or  of  some  re- 
lation expressed  by  a  preposition. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  "John  took  Robert's  knife, 
and  put  it  into  the  pocket  of  William's  coat,"  two  affir- 
mations are  made  by  the  verbs  took  and  fut.  The  sub- 
ject of  these  affirmations,  or  the  person  w^io  took  and  put, 
was  John,  whose  name  is,  therefore,  in  the  nominative 
case.  The  object  or  end  of  John's  action  in  taking,  was 
the  knife;  the  object  pointed  out  by  the  prf position  into, 
was  the  pocket ;  and  the  object  pointed  out  by  the  prepo- 
sition of,  was  coat;  the  words  knife,  pocket,  and  coat,  are 
therefore  in  the  objective  case.  The  owner  of  the  knife 
was  Robert,  and  the  owner  of  the  coat  was  William; 
hence  the  words  Robert's  and  WillianCs  ure  in  the  pos- 
sessive case. 

The  nominative  and  the  objective  of  nouns 
are  always  alike. 

The  possessive  singular  is  formed  by  adding 
5,  with  an  apostrophe  before  it,  to  the  nomi- 
native ;  as,  King,  king^s. 

When  tlie  nominative  singular  ends  in  .«,  its,  ce,  or  anr 
other  letter  or  syllable  whicli  will  ^ot  (•ouibiue  in  sound 
with  s,  the  possessive  is  sometimes  formed  by  merely 
adding  the  apostrophe  ;  as.  Muses'  rod,  for  rightcovsnestf 
sake  ;  for  conscience'  sake. 

The  possessive  plural  is  formed  by  adding 
an  apostrophe,  to  the  nominative  ;  as,  KingSf 
kings'. 
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When  the  nominative  plurai  Goes  not  end  in  »,  th©  poe- 
sessivo  is  formed  by  adding  s,  with  an  apostrophe,  as» 
Merit  men's. 
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Nouns  are  thus  declined: — 

Singular. 

Plural 

Singular. 

Plural 

Nom.  Father 

Fathers 

Nom.  Child 

Chi!dre«- 

Poss.   Father's 

Fathers* 

Pass.  Child's 

Childrenll- 

Obj.     Father 

Fathers 

Obj      Child 

Childrefi"; 

Singular. 

Plural 

Singular. 

Plurmk^ 

Nom.   Lady 

Ladies 

Nom.  Lass 

Lasseir. 

Poss.  Lady's 

Ladies' 

Poss.  Lass's 

Lassei^  ♦ 

Obj.     Lady 

Ladies 

Obj.     Lass 

Lasses*. 

*  Directions  to  Teachers. — To  find  out  the  aumbcr  and 
gender  of  nouns,  it  is  only  necessary  to  attend  to  their  signi' 
fication,  and  to  the  modes  in  which  these  inflections  are  made 
in  different  sorts  of  words,  as  explained  iu  the  preceding  roles 
The  following  directions  will  assist  iu  distinguishing  the  cases 
The  nominative  case  answers  to  a  question  beginning  with 
who  or  what,  and  the  word  v/hich  makes  the  affirmation ;  as, 
Wbo  took  Robert's  knife?  Joim,  a  word  Vvhich  was  shoW^iT 
in  the  explanatiou  of  the  cases  to  be  in  the  nominative.  The 
possessive  case  answers  to  a  questicrj  beginning  with  wkose^ 
and  the  word  following  the  noun,  the  case  of  v/hich  is  to  b« 
found  out;  as,  Whose  knife  did  John  take?  Whoae  pocket  did^ 
he  put  it  into  ?  Robert's,  William's,  which  are  both  in  the 
possessive.  'Hie  objective  case  answers  to  a  question  begin- 
ning with  vshom  or  what,  and  ending  with  the  word  which 
makes  the  afinmation  or  points  out  the  relation  ;  as,  What 
did  John  take  7  A  knife.  What  did  he  put  it  into  ?  A  pocket. 
What  did  he  put  it  into  the  pocket  of?  A  coat  :  the  words 
which  answer  to  all  these  questions  are  in  the  objective. 

Sentences  like  the  preceding  may  be  parsed  in  the  following 
manner : — John,  a  proper  noun,  singular  number,  masculine 
gender,  and  nomiodtive  case  ;  took,  a  verb  :  Robert's,  a  pro- 
per noun,  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  and  possessive 
case  ;  knife,  a  common  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender* 
and  objective  ca«p  ;  and,  a  conjunction;  put.  a  verb;  if,  a,, 
pronoun  ;  iijto.  a  prr position;  the,  the  definite  article;  pockety 
a  common  noun,  eitiofular  number,  nruter  gender,  and  ob}«r^ 
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EXERCISES. 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

How  many  cksses  of  words  are  there  ?  To  what  class  do 
all  names  belong?  What  w.ords  Umit  the  signification  of 
names?  What  words  are  used  instead  of  names?  What 
words  express  quality  ?  What  words  qualify  nouns  ?  What 
are  words  which  affirm  or  ask  questions  called  ?  What  wordf 
qualify  affirmations,  and  other  words  expressive  of  quality  "* 
What  word?  are  used  to  connect  other  words  ?  What  word> 
both  connect  other  words,  and  point  out  the  relation  whicl 
one  thing  bears  to  a-nother?  What  words  are  used  to  ex 
prees  sudden  emotion  ? 

Saij  to  what  class  each  of  the  following  words  belongs: — 

Ireland,  come,  an  apple,  by,  diligent,  we,  alas !  write,  not, 
a  garden,  quite,  walk,  good,  and,  plant,  oh  !  green,  very,  ran, 
but,  winter,  make,  long,  hush  !  fruitful,  silver,  read,  or,  the 
river,  happy,  build,  quickly,  sit,  large,  house,  nor,  weH,  it, 
George,  school,  she,  with,  aha  !  strike,  Cork,  I,  ride,  at,  pen, 
•weetly,  tiiem,  i»ew,  him,  earth,  ah  !  learn,  you. 

ARTICLE. 

'  What  is  an  article  ?  How  is  a  word  which  has  no  article 
before   it  to  bo   understood?     What  does  a  signify?      How 

tive  case  ;  o/,  a  preposifeion :  William^s,  a  proper  noun,  singu- 
lar number,  masculine  gender,  and  possessive  case  ;  coat,  a 
common  noruu,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective 
case. 

On  each  of  the  words  questions  like  the  following  may  be 
put,  to  teach  the  ready  application  of  the  preceding  rules. 
Why  is  John  called  a  proper  noun  ?  Why  is  it  said  to  be  in 
the  singular  Huniber?  masculine  gend^T?  and  nominative 
case?  Why  is  Robert's  said  to  be  in  the  possessive  case?  Why 
is  knife  called  a  common  noun  ?  Why  is  it  said  to  be  in  the 
ncCiter  gender?  and  objective  case ?  What  is  the  plural  of 
knife  ?  How  do  nouns  in  /'  and  fe  form  the  plural  number? 
Why  is  the  called  the  definite  article  ?  &c  &c 
'4 
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does  the  limit  the  eijrnification  of  a  noun  ?  How  many  at' 
tides  are  there  ?  What  is  a  or  an  called  ?  and  why  ?  When 
ought  a  to  be  placed  before  a  noun  ?  and  when  an  ?  What  i» 
the  called  ?  and  why  ? 

Place  Articles  before  the  following  words: — 
Man,  sun,  fields,  apple,  h'our,  gram-mar,  husband,  pens, 
union,  stone,  herb,  infant,  river,  historian,  wood,  army,  eunuch, 
clouds,  garden,  orange,  youth,  honour,  scholau*,  wish,  hope, 
university,  writer,  ewe,  planets. 

Correct  the  following  Errors  : — 

An  river,  a  apple,  a  ornament,  an  good  scholar,  an  youth, 
a  humble  man,  an  history,  a  hour,  an  ewe,  a  owl,  an  wolf, 
an  union,  an  prince,  a  empty  purse,  an  huirx^rous  story,  an 
useful  work,  a  obedient  son,  an  bweet  pear,  an  green  field,  a 
industrious  man,  a  amiable  woman,  a  harmonious  sound,  an 
cheerful  temper,  an  winding  stream,  a  open  countenance,  an 
severe  winter,  an  mild  spring,  an  warm  summer,  a  abundant 
harvest. 

NOUN. 

What  is  a  noun  ?  How  many  sorts  of  nouns  are  th«ye  ? 
What  sort  of  a  noun  is  John  ?  and  why  is  it  so  called  ?  What 
sort  of  a  noun  is  book  ?  and  why  is  it  so  called  ?  When  do 
Proper  nouns  become  Common?  How  are  nouns  inflected? 
For  what  purpose  are  nouns  inflected?  What  m  Number? 
Gender?  Case?  How  many  numbers  are  there?  What  is  a 
collective  noun  ?  How  is  the  plural  formed  ?  When  do  nouu^ 
form  the  plural  by  adding  es  ?  What  termination  or  final 
letters  require  es  after  them  in  the  formation  of  the  plural 
number?  How  do  nouns  ending  in  o,  y,  and  /or  fe,  form 
the  plural?  How  many  Genders  are  there?  When  is  a 
nwm  said  to  bo  of  the  common  gender?  What  are  the  throe 
wayo  of  distinguishing  the  masculine  from  the  feminine? 
How  many  Cases  are  there?  What  do  the  cases  express'' 
What  cases  in  nouns  are  always  alike?  How  is  the  Posses- 
wve  case  fonned  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural  nuinlwf? 
When  is  the  possessive  singular  formed  in  the  same  way  an 
111©  posseeaive  plural?  and  tho  possessive  plural  as  the  po» 
»« mMvo  sjngJilar  ? 
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Distinguish  Proper  nouns  from  Common  in  the  following : — 

Dublin,  citVi  time,  nation,  Patrick,  hope,  dog,  Jionour, 
friend,  Limerick,  table,  kindness,  portion,  pesisautry,  Italy, 
fleet,  stream,  happiness,  London,  boy,  America,  debt,  people, 
Thomas,  Henry,  mountain,  hat,  multitude,  party,  Caesar, 
regiment,  Bristol,  virtue,  continent,  grammar. 

Inwhat  number  are- 
Field,  plants,  beast,  rams,  globes,  cloud,  virtue,  vices,  sun, 
blackness,  box,  leaves,  quartos,  alkali,  inches,  duty,  asses, 
wish,  heroes,  tetrarchs,  money,  righteousness,  knives,  footman, 
uhild,  peas,  axes,  cherub,  phenomena,  crisis,  genus,  data, 
effluvia,  stratum,  theses,  teeth,  salmon,  sheep,  whiteness,  folly, 
morals,  spectacles,  antipodes,  tongs,  riches,  optics,  annals, 
victuals,  bread,  milk,  iron,  mathematics,  brass,  amends,  news, 
alms,  people,  multitude  ? 

Form  the  Plural  of — 

Flower,  watch,  junto,  staff,  woman,  bandit,  erratum, 
goose,  index,  magus,  seraph,  brother,  hoof,  grotto,  tax,  gar- 
den, orange,  miss,  city,  bay,  gulf,  monarch,  tree,  loaf,  mouse, 
automaton,  hypothesis,  penny,  die,  bush,  deer,  muff,  lady, 
radius,  potato,  ox,  genus,  criterion. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

Good  scholares  are  always  attentive  to  their  studys,  aad  to 
tho  instructiones  of  their  tcacheres.  Tlie  huntsmans  killed 
two  fox.  I  saw  a  husbandmeu  ploughing,  with  six  oxes. 
You  can  see  ten  churchs  from  the  top  of  that  hill  ;  it  is  a  pros- 
pect which  even  monurchs  might  admire.  Hannibal  was 
oiie  of  the  greatest  heros  of  ancient  tims.  We  are  only  tyroes 
in  grammar.  The  innkeeper  borrowed  two  dozens  of  knifes 
and  forkes ;  and  he  not  only  took  great  care  of  them,  but 
returned  them  in  a  few  daies ;  both  of  which  are  proofes  that 
he  was  deserving  of  the  favour.  That  old  man  hdm  two  slatfs, 
oae  in  each  hand:  how  ridiculous  these  ladys  would  nppear 
if  each  of  them  had  two  mufFes.  Obedient  childes  are  wixious 
to  please  their  parentes.  These  young  mans  are  grea-  genii: 
thee  are  brethren,  being  sones  of  the  same  father,  ^'hat  is 
a  good  crop  of  oat,  but  the  wheats  in  the  next  field  i^^  "^i  ho 
good.     I  will  give  you  two  golds  for  three  silvers.     Th^-^^M  m 
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well  ekilU^  in  mechanic:  he  has  inventwl  a  new  kiinl  of 
bellow.  Lend  me  your  scissor  to  cut  this  thread.  David  was 
a  man'^of  excellent  moral,  and  pieasiug  manner,  and  well 
acquainted  with  letter. 

What  is  the  gender  »f — 

King,  duck,  shepherd,  beauty,  heart,  flock,  woman,  widow- 
er, boy,  companion,  lady,  uncle,  Mary,  virtue,  master,  bhdo, 
husband,  witness,  aunt,  head,  parent,  Wisdom,  Charles,  priuoe, 
empress,  Belfast,  cousin,  nun  ' 

What  is  the  feminine  of —  r^ 

Hero,  nephew,  lord,  stag,  abbot,  marquis,  hart,  dnk«r 
sultan,  host,  ram,  broth'»r,  milter,  teBtator,  male-child,  giant, 
wizard,  executor,  beau,  aionk,  bullock,  viscount,  margrave, 
©ari,  director,  he-goat,  e  oven,  buck  ? 

In  what  case  is  each  of  the  following  nouns  : — 

A  man's  hand  ;  mend  the  pen  ;  John  writes  ;  the  king's 
crown  ;  in  the  field  ;  ladies'  gloves  ;  children's  toys  ;  striJce 
the  table  ;  from  Cork  to  Limerick  ;  Charles'  hat  ;  the  girls 
read  the  boys'  books  ;  lend  a  slate  and  pencil  ;  Caesar  was  a 
scholar  and  a  warrior  ;  the  ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of 
pleasantness  ;  man's  happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  abun- 
dance of  his  possessions  ;  the  scholar's  improvement  is  tho 
master's  object  ? 

Correct  the  following  eirors  : — 

Jame's  sister  was  Roberts'  husband.  My  uncle  is  rajr 
greatest  benefactress.  The  duke  is  a  distinguished  heroine. 
That  young  lady  is  the  marqui's  nephew,  and  is  about  to  bo 
married  to  the  ambassadors'  daughter :  she  is  a  count  in  her 
own  right.  Henries'  daughter  was  much  grieved  at  her  child* 
death.  My  brothers  wifes  mother  arrived  last  night.  A  mo- 
thers tenderness'  and  a  fathers'  care  are  natures  gilts'  for  maiw 
advantage.  Wisdoms  precepts'  form  the  good  mans  interest 
aud  happiness. 

Parse  the  following  sentences,  stating  the  number,  gender, 
and  case  of  each  of  tlic  nouns: — 

A  duke,  a  marquis,  an  earl,  and  a  viscount,  were  presenl 
at  the  review.  The  king  and  the  beggar,  the  prince  and  the 
peasant,  are  liable  to  the  misfortunes  of  life.     Many  men  ar» 
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deceived  by  fa.lse  appearances.  James  and  I  are  rivals  ;  but 
we  do  not  cease  to  be  friends.  Clmrleswas  a  man  of  kaow- 
iedge,  learning,  politeness,  and  religion. 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land. 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Peevishness  and  passion  often  produce  from  trifles  the  mort 
serious  mischiefs.  I'ruth  and  candour  possess  a  powerful 
charm :  they  bespeak  universal  favour.  Learning  does  not 
grow  up  in  the  mind  of  its  own  accord  :  it  is  the  fruit  of  long 
cultivation,  and  the  acquisition  of  labour  and  care. 


III. — Adjective. 

!';  An  Adjective  is   a  word  which  qualifies  a 
tipun. 

*■-  -        Adjectives  qualify  nouns  by  ascribing  to  the  objects  of 

^"  which  they  are  the  names,  some  property  or  other  cir- 
■-    cumstanco  which  distinguishes   them  from  some   other 

"  •■  objects  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  in  the  example,  a  sweet 
apple,  apple  is  the  name  of  an  object,  and  siceet  describes 
a  distinctive  quality  of  that  object :  hence  the  word  sweet 
is  an  adjective.  In  like  manner,  in  the  examples,  a  largt 
garden,  a  new  book,  the  words  large  and  new  are  adjec- 
tives, because  they  express  circumstances  concerning 
the  garden  and  the  book  referred  to,  which  distiuguifib 

'^l     them  from  some  other  gardens  and  books. 

'Adjectives  have  three  forms;  the  Positive^ 
the  Comparative^  and  the  Superlative. 

An  adjective  is  in  the  positive  form  when  il 

does  not  express  comparison;  as,  A  rich  man. 

An   adjective  is  in    the   comparative   form, 

when  it  expresses  comparison   between  two. 

pr  between  one  and  a  number  taken  coJIf^ 
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tiyely ;  as,  John  ia  richer  than  James :  he  is 
richer  than  all  the  men  in  London. 

An  adjective  is  in  the  superlative  form,  when 
it  expresses  comparison  between  one  and  a 
number  of  individuals  taken  separately:  as, 
John  is  the  richest  man  in  London. 

Adjectives  expressive  of  properties  or  circumstances 
which  cannot  be  increased,  have  only  the  positive  form ; 
as,  A  circular  road ;  the  chief  end  ;  extreme  measures. 

The  positive  is  used  to  denote  the  existence  of  some 
quality  ia  an  object  without  comparing  it  directly  with 
any  other  object ;  but  in  adjectives  of  dimension,  and 
some  others,^omparison  is  implied,  though  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed ;  thus,  we  say  of  a  walking-stick,  compared  with 
a  twig  that  it  is  thick — compared  with  a  tree  that  it  is 
small.  The  comparative  not  only  expresses  comparison 
between  two,  or  between  one  and  a  number  taken  col- 
lectively, but  denotes  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the 
quality  exists  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  In  like  man- 
ner tile  superlative  not  only  expresses  comparison  be- 
tween one  and  a  number  of  individuals  taken  separately, 
but  denotes  the  greatest  or  least  degree  of  the  quality  in 
the  object  with  which  each  of  the  others  is  compared. 
Thus,  we  say  of  an  apple,  it  is  sweet ;  comparing  it  with 
another  apple,  we  say  it  is  sweetei-,  meaning  that  it  pos- 
fi««»es  a  greater  degree  of  the  quality  of  sweetness  ;  com- 
piling it  with  each  apple  in  a  number,  we  say  it  is  the 
sweetest,  meaning  that  of  all  the  apples  referred  to,  it 
possesses  the  quality  of  sweetness  in  the  greatest  degree. 
Because  the  d.tferent  forms  of  the  adjective  thus  express 
different  degrees  of  quality,  they  are  generally  called 
the  Degrees  of  Comparison. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  to 
tUj  positive ;  as.  Great,  greater;  small,  smaller. 

When  the  positive  ends  in  e,  the  letter  r  only  is  added ; 
as,  Large,  larger. 

The  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  est  to  th© 
pt^-itive  ;  as  Greats  greatest ;  smalU  smallest. 
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Wlien  the  positive  ends  iu  e  the  letters  si  only  are  added 
as,  Large,  !aige«/. 

When  tb.e  positive  ends  in  %j  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
the  y  is  changed  into  i  6efore  er  and  est ;  as,  Happy, 
ha])pier,  happiest 

When  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded 
by  a  single  vowel,  the  consonant  is  doubled  before  er  and 
est ;  as,  Hoi,  holier,  hoitcst. 

The  comparative  is  also  formed  by  prefixing 
>nore  io  tlie  positive;  and  the  superlative,  by 
prefixing  most;  as,  Usetul,  more  useful,  most 
aseful. 

Adjectives  of  one  syllable,  and  dissyllables  ending  in  y 
and  c  usually  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  by 
adding  er  and  est,  or  r  and  st.  All  other  adjectives  of 
two  syllables,  and  adjectives  of  more  than  two  syllables, 
usually  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  by  prefixing 
more  and  most. 

A  few  adjectives  form  the  superlative  by  adding  most 
to  the  po:iitive  or  comparative,  as.  Fore,  foremost;  upper, 
uppermost. 

The  s)  liable  ish  is  sometimes  added  to  the  positive  to 
lessen  its  t>ignilication  ;  as,  Black,  h\ackish.  When  the 
positive  ends  iu  e,  the  e  is  omitted  before  ish  ;  as.  White, 
vi\\\Ush. 

The  signification  of  the  positive  js  also  lessened  by  pre- 
fixing the  adverbs  less  and  Least  ;  as,  Useful,  less  useful, 
least  useful. 

The  adverb  very  is  often  prefixed  to  the  positive  to  in- 
crease its  signification  by  expressing  a  degree  of  quality 
somewhat  less  than  the  greatest  or  superlative  degree  ; 
as.  Wise,  very  wise. 

The  following  adjectives  are  irregular  in  the  fonnation 
of  t\-e  comparative  and  superlative  : — 
Bad   J 
Evil  >  worse  worst 

111  s 

Far  farther  farthest 

for,  fo^or  |j:--"°«  ; 
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Good 
Hind 

In 

Late 

Little 

Low 

Many  ( 
Much  \ 

Near 

Old 

Oat 

Up 


better 
hinder 

inner 

later 
latter 
less 

lower 


nearer 

nether 

older 

elder 

outer 

under 

upper 


beat 

hindmost 

hiudermost 

inmost 

innermost 

latest 

last 

least 

lowest 

lowermost 

most 

nearest 

next 

nethermost 

oldest 

oldebt 

outermost 

utmost 

undermost 

uppermost 

upmost  * 


*  Directions  to  Teacher««. — It  has  been  already  ex- 
plained that  Adjectives  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
parts  of  speech  by  their  making  sense  with  a  noun,  or  by  theif 
answering  a  question  in  reference  to  the  noun,  begnning  with 
the  words,  W/iat  sort  of.  Thus,  we  can  say,  a  sweet  apple , 
but  we  cannot  say,  a  sweet  large,  a  sweet  it,  or  a  sweet  learn. 
Or,  if  we  ask,  Wttat  sort  of  apple  is  it  ?  the  word  sweet,  which 
answers  the  questiun,  is  shown  to  be  an  adjective.  Whe- 
ther an  adjeotive  has  any  other  form  than  the  Positive  can 
only  be  ascertained  l)y  considering  whether  its  signification 
can  be  increased  or  diminished  ;  and  whether  it  is  regular  or 
hregular,  or  in  what  manner  th*?  Comparative  and  Superlative 
are  formed,  must  be  learned  by  attending  carefully  to  the 
preceding  rules  and  examples.  When  an  adjective  is  in  the 
comparative  or  superlative,  it  should  be  asked,  why  it  is  so  ; 
thus.  Why  is  richer  put  in  the  comparative  form  ?  Because  a 
comparison  is  made,  first,  between  John  and  James,  and  theu 
between  John  and  all  the  men  in  London  taken  together 
Why  is  richest  put  '\x\  Uio  superlative  form  7     Because  a  com^ 
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EXERCISES. 

ADJECTIVE. 

What  is  an  adjective?  How  do  adjeotivea  qualify  doohb? 
How  many  forms  have  adjectives?  When  is  au  adjective  in 
the  Positive  form?  in  the  Comparative  ?  in  the  Superlative? 
What  adjectives  have  only  the  positive  form  ?  What  is  the 
Lwe  of  the  positive  ?  What  adjectives  imply  comparison  in 
the  positive  form?  What  is  the  use  of  the  comparative? 
of  the  superlative  ?  What  are  the  positive,  comparative,  and 
superlative  generally  called  ?  and  why  ?  How  is  the  com- 
parative formed  ?  How  is  the  superlative  formed  ?  How  are 
the  comparative  and  superlative  formed,  when  the  positive 
ends  in  e  7  when  the  positive  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  con- 

parieon  is  made  between  John  and  each  man  in  Londontaken 
separately. 

Sentences  containing  the  Article,  Noun,  and  Adjective, 
may  be  parsed  as  follows,  the  explanations  being  drawn  from 
the  pupil  by  such  questions  as.  Why  is  it  called  an  adjective? 
Why  are  the  comparative  and  superlative  formed  by  adding  r 
and  s<,  &,c.  «S6C.  Awiseman;  an  amiable  woman  ;  the  lastday. 
A  the  indefinite  article,  limiting  the  signification  of  man; 
wise,  an  adjective  in  the  positive  form,  qualifying  man,  com- 
parative wiser,  superlative  wisest,  formed  by  adding  r  and  st 
to  the  positive  ;  tnan,  a  noun,  singular  number,  masculine 
gender,  and  nominative  case  ;  an,  the  indefinite  article,  writ- 
ten an  because  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel ;  amiable^ 
au  adjective,  in  the  positive  form,  comparative  7nore  amiable, 
superlative  most  amiable,  so  formed  because  the  positive  is  a 
word  of  four  syllables,  to  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
add  r  and  st ;  woman,  a  noun,  singular  number,  feminine 
gender,  and  nominative  case,  possessive  woman's,  plural  wo- 
men, possessive  women^s;  the,  the  definite  article,  limiting  the 
wgnification  of  day  ;  last,  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  form, 
qualifymg  day,  irregular  in  the  formation  of  the  comparative 
and  superlative,  lalcr  or  latter,  latest  or  last,  later  and  latent 
t>oing  generally  applied  to  time,  latter  and  last  to  number  and 
order  ;  day,  a  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  uom- 
mativo  case,  forming  the  plural  by  adding  s,  because  tiie  iiuai 
y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel. 

5* 
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fionant  ?  when  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  coudooant,  pre 
ceded  by  a  single  vowel?  Is  there  any  otlicT  way  of  forming 
the  comparative  and  superlative?  What  adjectives  generally 
form  the  comparative  and  superlative  by  adding  er  or  est,  of 
r  or  *<  ?  What  adjectives  always  fomi  the  comparative  and 
superlative  by  viore  and  rnost.  '/  How  do  a  few  adj.-ctivee  form 
the  superlative?  Kow  is  the  signihcation  of  the  positive  some- 
Jimea  lessened?  What  adverbs  are  sometimes  placed  before 
the  positive  to  lessen  its  signification  ?  What  adverb  is  often 
prefixed  to  the  positive  to  express  a  degree  of  quality  some- 
what less  than  the  superlative  ?  What  are  thoee  adjectives 
called  which  do  not  form  their  comparative  and  superlative  by 
the  preceding  rules  ? 

What  are  the  comparative  and  superlative  of — 

Bright,  diligent,  thin,  noble,  bad,  pretty,  fearful,  brave, 
warm,  active,  worthy,  cold,  large,  industrious,  affable,  wise, 
obedient,  gloomy,  able,  sad,  little,  strong,  near,  dutiful,  serene, 
big,  good,  careless,  late,  fruitful  ? 

In  what  form  are  the  adjectives — 

Mildest,  better,  high,  more,  uttermost,  happiest,  worthieaa, 
least,  whiter,  lowermost,  worse,  cruel,  eldest,  gentle,  magni- 
ficent, best,  many,  less,  gayest,  peaceful,  virtuous,  sweetest, 
«vil,  inmost,  happier,  miserable,  temperate,  useful  ? 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

He  expects  to  see  more  happyer  days.  You  have  got  the 
lesser  share.  Alexander  the  Great  is  a  most  historical  person- 
age. It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  man  to  worship  the  Su- 
premest  Being.  Autumn  is  the  interestingest  season  of  the 
year.  Tuesday  was  more  cold  than  Monday.  This  summer, 
is  hoter  than  the  latest.  Robert  is  more  taller  than  William. 
Solomon  was  the  wiseest  man  ;  Methuselah  was  the  eldest 
Jane  is  livelyer  than  Mary.  This  is  the  beautifulest  flower  I 
ever  saw.  My  hat  is  littler  than  yours,  but  his  is  tiie  littlest  of 
the  three.  Patrick  is  the  negligentest  boy  in  the  class.  Sh# 
was  reduced  to  the  extremest  poverty. 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

A  good  boy ;  the  tallest  girl ;  an  upright  man  ;  a  lofty  tree ; 
splendid  talents  ;  fair  weather  ;  the  best  neighbour  ;  the  far 
Jner's  hospitable  maosiou  ;  man's  chief  end ;  the  kuighta  of 
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Ihe  round  table  ;  relentless  war ;  a  fruitful  field  ;  Edward  is 
ft  most  agreeable  companion.  A  profligate  life  leads  to  a 
miserable  death.  The  smooth  stream,  the  serene  atmosphere, 
the  mild  zephjT,  are  the  emblems  of  a  gentle  temper,  and  a 
peact'ful  life :  among  the  sons  of  strife,  all  is  loud  and  tejH' 
pestuouK. 

O  happy  is  the  man,  who  hears 

Instruction's  warning  voice, 
A»d  who  celestial  wisdom  makes 

His  early,  only  choice. 

Mnltitodes,  in  the  most  obscure  stations,  are  not  less  eager 
m  their  petty  broils,  nor  Icks  tormented  by  their  passions, 
than  if  princely  honours  were  the  prize  for  which  they  contend/ 


IV. — Pronoun. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun. 

Thus,  hi  the  sentence,  Jokv  was  in  the  garden :  he  says 
that  it  is  full  of  treefi,  ichich  arc  covered  with  fruit,  he,  is 
used  in  place  of  John,  it,  in  place  of  garden,  and  tchick.,  m 
place  of  trees,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  these  ncmns. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns  ;  Per- 
sonal, Relative,  and  Demonstrative. 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

Personal  Pronouns  are  so  called  because 
they  are  used  instead  of  the  names  of  persons, 
places,  and  tilings. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  /,  thou,  he^  she^ 
and  it.  * 

/,  which  is  used  when  a  person  speaks  of  himself,  is 
called  the  pronoun  of  the  jirst  person. 

Thx>u  or  you,  used  in  speaking  to  another,  is  called  the 
pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

He,  she,  it,  used  in  speaking  of  a  person  or  thh>g,  af« 
called  the  pj-onouns  of  the  third  person 
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Personal 
and  case. 


pronouns   have   number,   gender 


They  are  thus  declmcd 


ymST.  PEHB.  MASC.  OR  FEM. 

iSing.  Plur. 

Nom.      I  Norn.      We 

Mine    ^^^*'  j  Oars 
Obj.     '  Me       ObJ.        Ub 


P»9S. 


SECOND  FER8.  MASC.  OR  FKIL 

Plur. 
jYe 
You 


Ncn. 


Poss. 


Obj. 


Thou 

You 

Thine 

Thy 

Your 

Yours 

Thee 

You 


Norn. 


Poas. 


Your 
Yours 


Obj.      You 


THIRD  VBRSON  MASC. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom.  He 

Noiri.     They 

Poss.  His 

n        S  Their  or 
Poss.  <  ,p,    . 
(  Theirs 

Obj.    Him 

Obj.       Them 

THIRD    PERSON    FEM- 

Slug.  Plur. 

Nom.  She  Nom.  They  - ; 
Her  or  p  i  Their  or 
Hers  ^"^^'  I  Theirs  ' 
Her 


Poss 
Obj. 


Obj. 


Them 


THIRD    PERSON    NEUTER- 

Sing.  Plur. 

Nom.  It  Nonu  They 

Poss.  Its  Po«5.  I'heir  or  ITieirs 

Obj.     It  Obj.     Them 

In  addressing  persons  you  is  used  both  in  the  singula 
and  the  plural :  thou  is  seldom  used  except  in  addreeeing 
tlie  Deity. 

It  may  be  usod  not  only  in  place  of  the  name  of  an 
object,  but  instead  of  a  clause  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  To 
learn  his  le-'^sons  icell  is  the  scholar's  duty  ;  or,  Jt  is  fite 
scholar's  duty  to  learn  his  le«*ons  well.  In  such  ex- 
pr<^"sions  as,  It  rains,  it  freezes,  it  does  not  stand  fqr 
either  a  noun  or  a  clause  of  a  sentence,  but  is  used  to 
point  out  the  eircct  of  Konie  caHse  not  specified 

The  possessives  my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  their,  ar« 
used  when  the  name  of  the  person  or  thiegr  possessed  is 
mentioned  immediately  after  them  ;  as,  My  book,  your 
(>en,  her  slate: — mine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  their'is, 
are  iised  when  the  name  of  thfi  person  or  thing  possesaed 
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~  li  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  the  sentence,  <»>  is  onl^ 
nnderstood  ;  as,  The  book  is  mine ;  the  pen  is  yours ; 
Whose  is  the  slate  ?  hers. 

The  word  own  is  sometimes  added  to  the  possessivee 
my,  mine,  thine,  his,  her,  its,  ovr,  your,  their,  to  render 
them  more  emphatic  ;  as,  It  is  your  oxen  fault. 

Self,  in  the  plural  selves,  is  also  added  to  the  possessive 
case  of  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  to 
the  objective  of  pronouns  of  the  third  person  ;  as.  Myself, 
ourselvefs ;  himself,  themstilves.  These  are  sometimes 
called  Reciprocal  Pronouns,  because,  when  used  after 
verbs  they  denote  that  the  agent  and  the  object  of  the 
action  are  the  same ;  as,  They  injure  themselves. 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Relatii>e  Pronouns  are  so  called  because 
!hey  lelate  to  some  word  or  clause  going  be- 
fore; as,  The  boy  who  deserves  the  prize 
shall  get  it  ;  he  has  always  behaved  well,  which 
gives  me  great  satisfaction. 

Li  thf^e  examples  the  pronouns  who,  which,  are  not 
•nly  used  in  place  of  other  words,  but  who  refers  imme* 
d'ately  to  boy,  and  which  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
'i^j^ays  behaved  welU 

Tiie  word  or  chuse  to  which  a  relative 
pronoun  refers  is  called  the  Antecedent. 

The  relative  pronouns  are  whoj  which^  that^ 
what. 

Who  rs  applied  to  persons  only ;  as,  The 
man  who  was  here ;  the  woman  inho  spoke  to 
him. 

Which  is  applied  to  thfe  lower  animals  ar.4 
things  without  life ;  as,  The  horse  which  I  sold 
the  letter  which  I  wrote. 

That  is  applied  to  both  persons  and  things , 
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as,  The  friend  that  helps ;  the  bird  that  sings  -, 
the  knife  that  cuts. 

What  includes  both  the  antecedent  and  the 
relative;  as,  I  did  what  he  desired  me,  tkat  is 
1  did  that  which  a^  desired  me. 

Because  what  includes  both  the  antecedent  and  the 
relative,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Compound  Pronoun. 
For  the  same  reason,  whoever  and  whatever  may  be  con- 
sidered compound  pronouns,  as  in  the  examples,  Whoever 
said  so  was  mistaken,  that  is.  The  parson  who  said  so 
was  mistaken  ;  Whatever  you  do,  do  quickly,  that  is, 
That  which  you  do,  do  quickly. 

Relative  pronouns  have  the  singular  and 
irf,ural  alike. 

Who  is  either  masculine  or  feminine  ;  which, 
tkatf  are  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter ;  what, 
Ma  relative  pronoun,  is  always  neuter. 

That,  what,  are  not  varied  by  case.  Wh& 
and  which  are  thus  declined  : — 

Sing,  and  Plur.  Sing,  and  Plur. 

Nom.  Who  Norn.  Which 

Poss.  Whose  Poss.  Whose 

Ohj.     Whom  Obj.    Which 

Who,  which,  and  what,  when  used  to  ask 
questions,  are  called  InterrogativR  Pronouns. 

In  asking  questions,  who  refers  to  persons,  which  to 
persons  or  things  out  of  some  definite  number,  what  t« 
persons  or  things  indefinitely  ;  as.  Who  said  so  ?  Which 
of  you  said  so  ?  What  person  said  so  ?  Which  book 
shail  I  take  ?     What  house  is  that  ? 

DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Demonstra'ive  Pronouns  are  so  called  be- 
cause they  \imt  out  particularly  the  persoi» 
*or  objects  to   rhich  they  refer 
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The  demonstrative   pronouns  are  this  and 
that;  in  the  plural  these  and  those. 

This  and  these  are  applied  to  persons  and  things  near  at 
hand,  or  laat  uained  ;  that  and  those  to  persons  or  things 
at  a  dintance  in  time  or  place  ;  as,  This  earth,  these  iieea] 
that  sky,  those  stars  ;  The  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Cus- 
tom-house, are  two  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in 
Dublin :  this  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  that 
on  the  south  side.* 


*  Directions  to  Teachers. — The  nouns  for  which  th© 
personal  and  relative  pronouns  are  used  may  easily  be  found 
out  by  putting  questions  beginning  with  icho  and  what,  thus, 
Who  says  that  it  is  Jjll  of  trees  ?  John.  What  is  full  of 
trees  ?  the  garden.  What  is  covered  with  fruit  ?  the  trees. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  that  as  a  relative  pro- 
noun with  that  as  a  demonstrative  and  that  used  as  a  conjunc- 
tion. When  it  is  a  relative  pronoun  its  place  may  be  supplied 
by  who  or  which  ;  when  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  its  place 
may  be  supplied  by  the  definite  article  the;  when  neither  who, 
which,  nor  the  can  be  used  in  its  place,  it  is  a  conjunction. 

Sentences  containing  pronouns  may  be  parsed  as  follows: — 
/  recommend  these  boys  to  your  care,  I  hope  you  icill  find 
them  diligent.  I,  a  pei-sonul  pronoun,  first  person,  singular 
number,  common  gender,  and  nominative  case  ;  recommend, 
a  verb  ;  these  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  pointing  out  boys,  in 
the  plural  number,  singular  this  ;  boys,  a  noun,  plural  number, 
masculine  gender,  and  objective  case  ;  to,  u  preposition ;  youT, 
a  personal  pronoun,  second  person,  i>!ngular  number,  common 
gender,  and  possessive  case,  nomii^ative  thou,  or  you,  posses- 
sive, thine,  ihy,  your,  or  yours,  objective  thee,  or  you  ;  care, 
a  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  cafte ; 
/,  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  plural  we  ;  hope,  a  verb; 
you,  a  personal  pronoun,  secoivd  person,  singular  number, 
common  gender,  and  nominative  case  ;  loill,  a  verb  ;  find,  a 
verb;  them,  a  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  plural  number, 
masculine  gender,  and  objective  case,  used  ia  place  of  boys, 
nominative  singular  he,  nominative  plural  they  ;  diligent,  an 
ttdjective  qualifying  boys,  in  the  positive  form,  comparative 
lutre  diligent.  H^ij^'rUiiive  most  diligent 
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EXERCISES. 

PRONOUN. 

What  is  a  pronoun  ?  How  many  kinds  of  pronoans  awr 
there  ?  Why  are  personal  pronouns  so  called  ?  What  are  the 
personal  pronouns  ?  what  is  the  piououn  of  the  first  person  ? 
of  the  Becond  ?  What  are  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person  7 
What  pronoun  is  used  in  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  ? 
When  is  tfiou  used?  Is  it  used  only  in  place  of  a  nouti7 
What  does  it  point  out  in  the  expressions  it  rains;  it  freezes? 
When  are  the  posscssives  my,  thy,  her,  &c.,  used  ?  and  whels 
mine,  thine,  hers,  &.c.,?  What  word  is  sometimes  added  to 
render  the  possessive  more  emphatic  ?  What  are  the  Recipro- 
cal pronouns  ?  To  what  cases  are  self,  selves  added  ?  Why 
are  ihey  called  reciprocal  pronouns  ? 

Why  are  Relative  pronouns  so  called?  What  is  a  word  or 
clause  called,  to  which  a  relative  pronoun  refers  ?  What  are 
the  relative  pronouns?  To  what  is  who  applied?  tohich? 
and  that  ?  Why  is  what  called  a  compound  pronoun  T 
What  other  words  may  be  considered  compound  pronouns? 
What  are  always  alike  in  relative  pronouns?  What  are  the 
genders  of  the  relative  pronouns?  What  relative  pronouns 
are  varied  by  case?  What  are  the  interrogative  pronouns? 
How  are  they  applied  ? 

Why    are    Demonstrative    pronouns   so   called  ?  What  are 
the  tlemoucitrjitive  pronouns?     How  are  they  applied? 
What  kind  of  pronoun  is — 

Mine,  these,  wo,  them,  thou,  hers,  that,  my,  this,  our,  w^hom, 
his,  thy,  he,  it,  those,  who,  us,  their,  me,  ours,  whooe,  him, 
tiiine,  your,  ti;cy,  her,  its,  ye,  I,  she,  self,  which? 

V/z-Ait  are  the  person,  number,  gender,  and  case  of — 

Our,  her,  him,  them,  you,  iis,  mine,  thee,  what,  those,  whom, 
this,  their,  which,  it,  she,  you,  who,  theirs,  thet>e,  I,  thy,  that, 
ihe,  your,  selvee? 

Correct  the  follovying  errors: — 
.  This  book  is  my.  Is  that  yours  pen?  (Jive  me  hers  shxtA. 
It  was  him  own  lault.  Let  them  do  it  theyselves-  Come  thou- 
aelf.  I  which  teach.  You  which  learn  The  books  whom 
we  read.  Do  what  which  you  are  told.  What's  knife  is  thi* 
Do  you  see  tliifi  two  hats?  tjiose  belongs  to  John,  and  theae 
to  James. 
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Parse  the  following  sentences  :— 
I  shall  hear  your  lesson  when  you  can  say  it.  He  ma) 
mend  his  own  pen.  Can  she  go  by  herself?  Is  that  kuife  ol 
yours  sharp?  Whose  pencil  is  this?  Do  unto  others,  as  yo» 
wish  that  they  should  do  unto  you.  Such  errors  as  these  art 
Bure  to  be  delected.  Write  such  a  letter  as  w.!!  please  your 
father  and  mother.  As  far  as  happiness  i&  to  be  found  oa 
«arth,  we  must  look  for  it,  not  in  the  world,  or  the  thing* 
of  the  world  ;  but  w.lhin  ouraelves,  in  our  temper,  and  in  oui 
heart 

v.— Verb. 

A  Verb  is  a  word  whicK  affirms,  commands, 
or  asks  a  quest  on. 

Thus,  the  words  John  the  table,  contain  no  assertion* 
but  when  the  word  strikes  is  introduced,  something  is 
affirmed,  wh.ch  is  either  true  or  not  true:  hence  strikea 
is  a  verb,  that  is,  it  is  the  word  which  gives  meaning  to 
the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  verb,  or  asserting  word,  is 
omitted;  thus,  in  the  example,  did  you  heir  the  voice? 
yes,  the  adverb  which  autiwers  the  question,  makes  an 
affirmation  in  reply,  but  the  verb  /  did  is  underetood. 

The  simple  form  of  the  verb  without  iiifljection,  is,  in 
this  Grammur,  cai.ed  the  root  of  the  verb  ;  thus,  Love  is 
the  root  of  tije  verb  to  Love. 

A  verb  is  said  to  be  transitive  when  the  action  passe* 
from  the  Subject  of  it  to  some  other  object,  and  intran- 
aitive  when  the  action  renia  ns  w;tli  the  subject,  thus  ; 
/  love  him:  love  is  transitive,  because  the  aclion  love 
passes  from  the  subject  /  to  the  object  hivi.  Whereas, 
/  walk,  I  sit,  I  run,  are  intransitive,  because  the  actions 
walking,  sitting,  running,  remain  with  the  subject  / 
Many  verbs  may  be  used  either  transitively  or  intransi- 
tively ;  thus,  1  am  writing,  may  be  regaided  as  intrausi- 
live,  having  no  reference  to  any  thing  written,  but  /  am 
writing  a  letter  is  transitive,  the  act  on  passing  to  tha 
object  letter.  So,  /  walk,  is  intransitive,  but  1  walk  a 
horse,  is  transitive. 

Verbs   are   intiected    by   Number j   Person^ 
Ttnse^  and  Mood. 

\* 
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Verbs  have  i-woSiuinhers,  like  irouns  and  pronouns,  to 

express  whether  the  affirmation,  &i,c.,  is  made  of  one,  or 
more  tliau  one  ;  as,  he  learns,  they  Learn. 

Verbs  have  three  persons,  like  the  personal  pronouns, 
to  denote  whether  the  affirmation,  &lc.,  is  made  of  the 
person  who  speaks,  the  person  who  is. spoken  to,  or  the 
person  or  thing  spoken  of;  as,  I  learn,  thou  learuest,  he, 
she,  or  it  learns. 

Verbs  have  two  Simple  Tenses,  the  Present 
and  the  Past. 

The  tenses  of  the  verb  denote  the  time  of  the  action  or 
state  of  being  ;  as,  I  write,  that  is,  I  am  engaged  in  the 
act  of  writing  at  the  present  time  ;  I  wrote,  that  is,  I  wa» 
engaged  in  the  act  of  writing  at  some  past  time. 

Verbs  have  four  simple  Moods,  Infinitive^ 
Indicative,  Conditional  and  Imperative. 

The  moods  or  modes  of  the  verb  denote  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  used  ;  as  for  affirming,  commanding,  &c- 
Thus,  when  the  sense  of  the  verb  is  expressed  without 
reference  to  time  or  person,  or  when  it  is  used  as  a  noun, 
it  is  put  in  the  Infinitive  Mood,  the  sign  of  which  it 
the  preposition  to  with  the  root  of  the  principal  verb, 
as,  To  love.  To  have  loved.  When  the  verb  is  used  to 
express  a  simple  affirmation,  whether  present,  past,  or 
future,  it  is  put  in  the  Indicative  Mood  ;  as,  /  write,  I 
wrote,  I  will  write.  When  the  verb  is  used  to  express 
a  condition,  it  is  put  in  the  Condit.onal  Mood;  as.  If 
I  write,  Alihougk  I  write.  When  the  veib  is  used  to 
express  a  command  or  entreaty,  it  is  put  in  the  Im- 
perative ;  as,  Write  thou. 

Verbs  have  two  Participles,  the  Active  and 
the  Passive. 

Verbs  have  two  verbals,  the  one  usually  called  th« 
Infinitive,  the  other,  the  Participles.  The  infinitive  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  verb  in  a  substantive  form,  the 
Sarticiples,  in  an  adjective  form  ;  as,  To  rise  early  i* 
ealthful.    An  early  rising  man.     The  newly  risen  sun. 
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The  participle  in  ing,  frequently  is  used  as  a  fiubstanthr*, 
and  thus  it  is  equivalent  to  another  infinitive;  e.  g.  Rising 
early  is  healthful,  and  To  rise  early  ig  healihfuly  sin 
equivalent. 

Verbs  are  Regular,  Irregular,  or  Defectit>e. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  verbs  of  the  language  form  tbav 
passive  participle  like  their  simple  past  tense  ;  namely, 
by  adding  ed  or  d  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  are  caU^ 
regular;  as — 


Present. 

Past. 

Passive  Pariici\ 

Love 

Loved 

Loved 

Learn 

Learned 

Learned 

Verbs  are  considered  irregular,  when  they  form  th«v 
passive  participle  in  any  other  way  than  as  above  ;  as — 

Present.  Past.  Passive  ParticipU. 

Begin  Began  Begun 

Write  Wrote  Written 

Some  verbs  are  defective,  by  wanting  one  or  more  «# 
these  parts  ;  as — 


Present. 

Past. 

Passive  ParticipU. 

Can 

Could 

(Wanting) 

May 

Might 

(       "       ) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Irregular  and  Defective  V«l^ 

now  in  use. 

Present. 

Past. 

Passive  ParticipU 

Abide 

abode 

abode 

Am 

was 

been 

Arise 

arose 

arisen 

Awako 

awoke  or  awaked 

awaked 

Bake 

baked 

baked  or  baken 

Besk,  to  bring  forth  bore  or  bare 

born 

Bear,  to  carry 

bore  or  bare 

borne 

Beat 

beat 

beat  or  beaten 

Become 

became 

become 

Begin 

began 

begun 

Behold 

beheld 

beheld  or  beholdM 
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•    FresenU 

Past. 

Passive  Pariici- 

>nd 

bent  or  bended 

bent  or  bended 

Bereave 

bereft  or  bereaved 

bereft  or  bereave 

Beseech 
Bid 

besought 
bade  or  bid 

besought 
bid  or  bidden 

Bind 

bound 

bound 

Bite 

bit 

bitten  or  bit 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break 

broke  or  brake 

broken 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

Bring 
Build 

brought 

built  or  budded 

brought 

built  or  builded 

Burst 

burst 

.  burst 

Buy 

Cast 

bought 
cast 

bought 
cast 

Catch 

caught  or  catched 

caught  or  catch«d 

Chide 

chid  or  chode 

chidd^-n  or  chid 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Cleave,  to  adhere 

clave  or  cleaved 

cleaved 

Cleave,  ta  split 

clove,  clave,  or  cleft  cloven  or  deft 

Cling 
Clothe 

clung 

clothed  or  clad 

clung 

clothed  or  cla<t 

Come 

came 

come 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

Crow 

crew  or  crowed 

crowed 

.Creep 
Cut 

crept 
cut 

crept 
cut 

Dare,  io  venture 

durst  or  dared 

dared 

Deal 

dealt  or  dealed 

dealt  or  dealed 

Dig 
Do 

dug  or  digged. 

dug  or  digged 
done 

Draw 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 

drank 

drunk 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

Dwell 

dwelt  or  dwelled 

dwelt  or  dwell©* 

Eat 

ate 

eaten 

FaB 

fell 

fallen 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Feel 

foh 

felt 

F.}ght 

fought 

fought 
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Present 

Past. 

Passive  Particijde, 

Find 

found 

found 

Flee 

fled 

fled 

Fling 

flung 

flung 

Fly 

flew 

flown 

Forbear 

forbore  or 

forbare 

forborne 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten  or  forgot 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Get 

got  or  gat 

got  or  gotten 

Gild 

gilt  or  gi!( 

led 

gilt  or  gilded 

Gird 

girt  or  girded 

girt  or  girded 

Give 

gave 

given 

Go 

WfHlt 

gone 

Grave 

graved 

graven  or  graved 

Grind 

ground 

ground 

Grow 

grew 

grown 

Hang 

hung  or  hanged 

hung  or  hanged  • 

Have 

had 

had 

Hear 

heard 

heard 

Heave 

heaved  or 

hove 

heaved  or  hoven 

Help 

helped 

helped  or  holpen 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn  or  hewed 

Hide 

hid 

hidden  or  hid 

Hit 

hit 

hit 

Hold 

held 

held  or  holden 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Keep 

kept 

kppt 

Kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

Knit 

knit  or  knitted 

knit  or  knitted 

Know 

knew 

known 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

Lay 

laid 

laid 

Lead 

led 

led 

Leave 

left 

left 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Let 

let 

let 

Lie,  to  lie  down 

lay 

lain  or  lien 

*  Hanged  in  the  sense  of  "killed  by  hanging."   Such  i8(b« 
torrect  present  use 
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Pretent 

Past. 

Passive  PartUifU 

Lift 

lifted  or  lift 

lifted  or  lift 

Light 

lifrhted  or  lit 

lighted  or  lit 

Ixjad 

loaded 

loaden  or  loaded 

Lose 

lost 

lo.t 

Make 

made 

made                        ; 

Meaa 

njeaiit  or  meaned 

meant  or  meaoed  i 

Meet 

met 

met 

Mow 

mowed 

mown  or  mowed  . 

Pay 

pad 

pad 

Put 

p:it 

pit 

Quit 

quit  or  quitted 

quit 

Read 

read 

read 

Rend 

rent 

rout 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

Ride 

rode 

ridden  or  rod* 

Ring 

rang  or  rung 

rung 

Rise 

rose 

risen 

Rive 

rived 

riven 

Run 

riiu 

run 

Saw- 

Buwed 

sawn  or  sawed 

Say 

said 

sad 

See 

saw 

seen 

Seek 

BOIIgllt 

sought 

Seethe 

seethed  or  sod 

sodden 

Sell 

sold 

sold 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Set 

set 

set 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Shape 

8hap»*d 

shaped  or  shapeti  ■ 

Shave 

shaved 

shaved  or  shavett 

Shear 

sheared  or  shore 

shorn 

Shed 

sh.d 

shed 

Shine 

shone  or  shined 

shone  or  shined     ■- 

Shew 

shewed 

shewn 

Show 

showed 

shown 

Shoe 

sliod 

shod 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

Shrink 

shrank  or  shrunk 

shrunk 

Shred 

shred 

shred 

Shut 

shut 

shut 
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JPre»<nt 

Past 

Passive  ParheifU. 

8injr 

«ang  or  sung 

«ing 

Sink 

sank  or  euuk 

«uak 

8it 

«at 

sat  or  sitten 

fiJay 

slew 

slain 

SlecD 

Blept 

slept 

Slide 

slid 

slidden 

Sring 

slung 

siting 

Slink 

slnak 

slunk 

Slit 

slit  or  slitted 

slit  or  slitted 

Smit« 

emote 

smitten 

Sow 

sowed 

sown  or  sowed* 

Speak 

spoke  or  epaka 

spoken 

Speed 

«ped 

sped 

Spend 

spent 

gppint 

Spill 

spilt  or  spillpd 

spilled  or  spilled 

Spin 

spun  or  span 

spun 

Spit 

sp  t  or  spnt 

spit  or  spitten 

Split 

split  or  sp^itted 

f3plit  or  splitted 

Spread 

spread 

spread 

Spring 

sprang  or  sprung 

sprung 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

Steal 

«tol« 

stolen 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

Sting 

stung 

si  tmg 

Stink 

stank  or  stnnk 

stunk 

Stride 

strode  or  strid 

stridden 

Strike 

struck 

struck  or  stricken 

String 

strung 

strung 

Strive 

strove 

striven 

Strew  or  '. 

strewed  or  ) 
strowed       \ 

)  strewed 
•trown  or  J  ^^^^^^ 

Strow        ; 

Swear 

swore  or  sware 

sworn 

Sweat 

«!wrat 

sweat 

Sweep 

sw^pt 

swept 

Swell 

swelled 

ew(  Ued  or  swollen 

Swim 

swam  or  swum 

fwiim 

Swing 

swung 

swung 

* Sotottdf  an  incorrect  use  arising  from  "  sewed^*  with  thread 
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Present. 

Past. 

Passive  PartiapU 

Take 

took 

taken 

Teach 

taught 

taught 

Tear 

tore  or  tare 

torn 

Tell 

told 

told 

Think 

thought 

thought 

Thrive 

throve  or 

thriven 

thriven 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

Tread 

trod  or  trode 

trodden 

Wax 

waxed 

waxed  or  waxen 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Weave 

wove    ' 

woven 

Weep 

wep* 

wept 

Win 

won 

won 

Wind 

wound  or  winded 

wound 

Work 

wrought  ( 

?r  worked 

wrought  or  worked 

Wring 

wrung  or 

wringed 

wrung  or  wringed 

Write 

wrote  or 

writ 

written  or  writ 

Writhe 

writhed 

writheb  or  writhed 

The  Defective  Verbs  are  as 

follows  :- 

- 

Present. 

Post. 

Passive  ParticipU* 

Can 

could 

Forego 

f»regou9 

May 

might 

Must 

roust 

Ought 

ought 

Quoth 

quoth 

Shall 

should 

Will 

would 

Wis 

wist 

Wit  or  wot 

wot 

Verbs  may  also  be  divided  into  Principal 
and  Auxiliary. 

A  principal  verb  is  that  without  which  a  sentpnce  or 
clause  contains  no  affirinKtion.  An  auxiliary  is  a  verb 
joined  to  the  root  or  participles  of  a  principal  verb,  to 
express  time  and  manner  with  greater  precision  than 
oau  hf>  done  by  the  leuses  and  moods  in  their  sunj^a 
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form.  Thus,  the  sentence,  /  am  icriting  an  exercise ; 
when  I  shall  havejinished  it, I  shall,  read  it  to  the  class,  has 
no  meaning  without  the  principal  verbs,  writing,  finished ^ 
read ;  but  the  meaning  is  rendered  more  definite,  espe- 
cially with  reg-ard  to  time,  by  the  auxiliary  verbs,  am, 
have,  shall. 

The  Auxiliary  Verbs  are,  be,  do,  have,  shall, 
will,  may,  can,  let,  must. 

Conjugation  of  a  Regular  Verb. 

Root.     Love. 

RADICAL.    PARTS. 

Present  Indicative.  Past.  Passive  Participle^ 

Love  Loved  Loved 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

,  Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  love  1  We  love 

2  Thou  lovest*  2  Ye  or  you  love 

3  He,  she,  or  it  loves  or  loveth  3  They  lovet 

*  The  second  person  singular,  is  in  use,  chiefly,  in  addresses 
to  the  Deity.  In  addressing  individuals,  the  second  persoa 
plural,  is  used.  Some  grammarians  have,  on  this  account, 
represented  such  a  phrase  as,  You  love,  as  singular,  because 
it  may  be  addressed  to  an  individual.  But  it  seems  to  be 
merely  a  form  adopted  to  avoid  the  abruptness  of  a  direct 
address,  as  the  Italians  are  accustomed  to  address  superiois 
in  the  third  person. 

tin  both  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  the  first  person 
singular  is  the  same  with  all  the  three  persons  plural.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  three  persons 
of  the  plural.  This  observation  is  universal  in  all  verbs 
regular  and  irregular,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  verb 
to  be,  which  has  the  first  person  singular  present,  /  am;  and 
in  the  plural,  we,  ye  or  you,  and  they  are.  Also  in  the  past 
tense,  first  person  singular,  I  was;  plural,  we,  ye  or  you,  ot 
they  were.     Even  in  this  verb  all  the  persons  plural  are  alike. 

In  the  past  tense  of  the  indicative,  the  first  and  third  per-. 
90Qfi  singular.,  are  always  alike,  and  thiis  always  th&  same 
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Pa$t  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  T  loved  1.  We  loved,  &«. 

2.  Tiiou  luvedst 

CONniTIONAI.   MOOD.» 

Present  Tense. 

Singnlar.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  love,  &«.  1.  If  we  love,  &c 

with  the  plural.  It  will  therefore  be  uiuieueHsary  to  give  the 
third  person  sitt^iilar  of  the  past  tense. 

In  the  conditional  mood,  all  the  pprsons  8ingular  and 
plural  are  alike,  as.  If  I  looe;  If  thou  love  ;  If  he  lone;  If  toe 
love  ;  If  ye  or  you  Love  ;  If  they  lore.  Past,  If  I  loved ;  If  thou 
loved ;  If  he  Luoed ;  If  we  loved ;  If  ye  or  ynn  loved  ;  If  they 
loved.  The  only  exception  to  this,  is,  that  the  second  person 
siugnlar,  past  tense,  conditional  mood  of  the  verb  Be,  may 
be  either  If  thou  mere,  or  If  thou  wert.  We  sometimes  in- 
deed find  the  second  person  as  in  the  indicative :  //"  thou 
lovest ;  If  thou  Lovedst :  but  in  these  cases  the  indicative  is 
used  to  express  a  condition  usually  for  a  purpose  to  be  after- 
wards explained.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  lo  give  only 
the  first  person  of  the  conditional  mood  in  either  tense. 

*  This  mood  is  called  in  many  Grammars,  the  subjunctive 
mood,  meaning,  that  it  is  subjoined  to  the  indicative  mood. 
But  the  name  conditional  mood,  intimates  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  subjoined  to  the  indicative,  namely,  to  express  a 
condition  ujmmi  which  the  indicative  phrase  depends. 

Let  it  Ik^  particularly  remarked  that  this  moi>d  is  used  not 
to  express  an  assertion'  depending  upon  a  condition,  but  the 
condition  itself.  Much  confusion  has  aris»u  from  confound- 
ing these  two  things  which  aro  essentially  distinct.  Thus, 
in  the  sentence  /  may  write  if  I  choose.  The  first  clause  is  an 
indicative  phrase,  /  may  write,  i.  e.  I  am  at  liberty  to  write, 
which  is  altogether  nuatfected  by  the  clause  that  follows; 
the  second  clause  is  the  expression  of  a  condition  upon  which, 
not  my  liberty  to  write,  depends,  but,  my  actual  writing. 
Again,  in  the  sentence  /  might  write  if  I  chose.  The  first 
clause  still  expresses  an  indicative  a^ssertion,  implying,  that 
I  am  at  liberty  to  write.  And  the  latter  clause  still  ex- 
presses a  condition  upon  which,  not  my  liberty  to  write,  but 
wy   actual  writing,  dejiends.     But  the   emplojuieut  of  tbo 
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Past    Tense* 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  1 1'  1  loved,  &c.  1  If  we  loved,  &0k 

IMPERATIVE  UOOD. 

Singular,  PluraL 

S  Love  thou  2  Love  ye  or  yoa 

INFINITIVE  HOOD. 

To  Love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Active,     Loving  Passive,     Loved  or  being  lored 

IRREGULAR    VERBS. 

These  have  their  compound  moods  and  tenses  formed 
precisely  as  the  regular  verbs,  only  substituting  tho 
irregular  form  of  the  past  tense  and  passive  participle 
for  the  regular  form  in  ed  or  '</,  as — 

I  write.  I  am  writing.  I  wrote.  I  did  writ«.  I  haT» 
writlou.     I  bhall  write.     I  shall  have  written,  &c. 

j»ast  tense  instead  of  the  present  o-f  the  verb  may,  is  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  that  my  writing  dt-pends  up-in  a  condition 
which  is  not  fulfilled  ;  and  the  pa«t  tense  of  the  conditional 
mood  of  the  verb  choose  being  uhcd,  imp'ies,  that  I  do  not 
ehoose,  and  therefore,  will  not  write.  The  fi.st  clause,  there- 
fore,  /  inigtd  write,  is  an  indicative  assertion  referring  to  a 
condition  to  be  afterwards  mentionf-d.  and  which  condition 
it  further  implies  is  not  fulfilled.  The  second  clause.  If  I 
chose,  is  the  expression  of  the  condition  itself  in  a  form  which 
indicates  that  it  is  not  fulfiiled.  The  use  of  the  pa.st  tenses 
of  the  verbs  may,  can,  will,  and  shall,  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  treating  of  those  auxiliaries. 

♦Although  these  two  tenses  of  the  conditional  mood  are  in 
form  present  and  past  tenses,  and  therefore  are  so  denomi- 
nated, yet  they  do  not  usually  express  lime,  but  are  employed 
to  intimate  the  stale  of  the  condition  expressed  by  then*. 
The  present  of  the  conditional  leaves  it  doubilul  whether  th» 
condition  expressed  by  it  be  fulfilied  or  not.  The  p:ust  tens* 
of  the  conditional,  implies,  that  the  condition  is  not  fuIfille<L 
Thus,  ///  luoe,  leaves  il  doubtful  whether  I  love  or  uoU  If 
I  loved,  implies,  that  I  do  not  love. 
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These  are  the  simple  moods  and  tenses  of  the  rerb 
but  most  of  the  modifications  of  the  English  verb,  in 
regard  to  time  and  mood,  are  carried  on  by  means  of 
auxiliifry  verbs,  which,  combined  with  the  principal  verb 
in  various  ways,  form  a  vast  variety  of  compound  moods 
and  tenses,  to  which  various  names  are  given  in  most 
Grammars.  Instead,  however,  of  burdening  the  memory 
with  a  number  of  technical  names,  the  explanations  fof 
the  formation  of  such  compound  tenses  and  moods,  will 
be  given  under  each  auxiliary.  And  it  is  recommended 
to  the  teacher,  instead  of  requiring  a  technical  name  for 
these  componud  moods  and  tenses,  njerely  to  require  the 
pupil  to  bring  together  the  principal  verb  and  its  aux- 
iliaries forming  these  moods  and  tenses,  to  slate  which 
part  of  each  verb  is  employed,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
mood  and  tense.  Thus,  in  parsing  the  sentence  /  shall, 
by  two  o'clock  have  written  my  letter;  let  the  pupil  be 
directed  to  say,  shall  have  written,  a  componud  tense  of 
the  verb  write,  formed  by  the  passive  participle  of  the 
verb  write,  with  the  present  of  the  indicative  of  the  aux- 
iliary shall,  and  the  root  of  the  auxiliary  haxe  ;  the  whole 
expressing  future  time  and  the  action  completed  previous 
tu  some  time  expressed  or  implied.  The  time  expressed 
or  implied  is  two  o'clock. 

Auxiliary  verbs  are  distinguished  from  other  verbs  by 
their  not  requiring  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  To, 
after  them,  as  verbs  not  auxiliary  do,  when  they  are  com 
bined  with  other  verbs.  Thus,  we  must  say,  /  love  t% 
read  ;  show  ng  that  the  verb  lore,  is  not  an  auxiliary, 
but  a  principal  verb,  governing  another  in  the  infinitiva 
mood.  But  we  say,  /  will  read ;  thus  indicating  that 
the  verb  will,  is  an  auxiliary  connecting  the  idea  of  read- 
mg  with  future  time. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS. 
TO  BE.* 

RADICAL  PARTS. 

Present  Past.  Passive  Participle. 

Am  Was  Beeo. 
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INDICATIVB    MOOD. 

Present    Tense. 
Singular.  Plural 

1  I  am  1  We  are,  &c. 

2  Thou  art 

3  Ho,  &Lc:  is 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural 

1  I  was  1  We  were,  &o. 

2  Thou  wast 

3  Ho,  &.C.   was 

CONDITIONAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  be,  &o.  1  If  we  be,  &o. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural 

1  If  I  were,  &c.  1  If  we  were,  && 

2  If  thou  were  or  wert 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural 

2  Be  thou  2  Be  ye  or  yo« 

INFINITIVE     HOOD. 

To  Be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Active.  Passive, 

Being  Been 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — This  auxiliary  is  joined  to  the  active  participle  of 
the  principal  verb,  to  form  a  class  of  present  and  past 
tenses,  implying  more  definite  time  than  the  simple 
present  and  past  tenses  of  the  principal  verb.  Thus,  / 
am  writing,  more  distinctly  conveys  the  idea  that  I  am 
engaged  in  writing  at  the  present  moment,  than  the 
simple  present  tense,  /  write  ;  and  was  writing,  refers  to 
some  particular  time  past  at  which  I  was  engaged  im 
writing,  while  the  simple  past  tense,  /  wrote,  indicate* 


*  This  verb  is  frequently  called  the  Substantive  verb. 
6* 
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1 

at  sora^' 


no  more  than  that  the  act  of  writing  took  plac©  at 
former  time.  Thus,  /  was  writing  when  he  arrived,  im- 
plies,  that  at  the  very  time  he  arrived  I  was  iu  the  act  of 
writing.  Whereas,  /  wrote  when  he  arrived,  implies  no 
more  than  that  the  writing  was  about  the  time  of  hki 
arrival,  or  rather  subsequently  to  it 

II. — This  auxiliary  is  added  to  the  passive  participle 
of  a  principal  verb  to  form  a  passive  voice  to  that  verb  in 
all  its  own  moods  and  tenses,  thus  : — 


INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  am  loved  1  We  are  loved 

2  Thou  art  loved 

3  He  is  loved 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  was  loved  1  Wo  were  loved,  &e. 

2  Thou  wast  loved 

3  He  was  loved 

CONDITIONAL   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  be  loved,  &c.  1  If  we  be  loved,  &«. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  were  loved  1  If  we  were  loved 

2  If  thou  wert  loved 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  Be  thou  loved  1  Be  ye  or  you  loved. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

To  be  loved. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Being  loved. 

III. — This  auxiliary  is  combined  with  the   auxiliary 

Jkace  and  the  principal  verb,  as,  /  have  been  lornng ;    I 

have  been  loved  ;  and  also  with  other  auxiliaries  addad 

to  the  verb  have,  as,  /  may  have  been  loving  ;  I  might 
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have  been  loving ;  I  shall  have  been,  ^c,  for  purpoeAs 
which  will  be  explained  under  that  auxiliarv'. 

IV. — This  auxiliary  is  sometimes  used  with  the  infini- 
tive mood  of  a  principal  verb,  to  express  a  future  tense 
connected  with  the  idea  of  obligation,  as,  I  am  to  write; 
signifying,  I  urn  expected  or  appointed  to  write.  Such 
phrases,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  elliptical,  and 
construed  as  one  verb  governing  another  in  the  infini- 
tive mood. 

V. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  active  participle  of 
the  verb  go,  and  the  infinitive  of  a  principal  verb,  and 
also  with  the  preposition  about  and  the  infinitive  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  an  immediate  future  ;  as,  /  am 
going  to  write ;  I  am  about  to  write. 

TO  DO* 

RADICAL  PARTS. 

Present.  Past.  Passive  ParticipU, 

Do  Did  Done 

INDICATfVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  *  Plural. 

1  I  do  ^  1   We  do,  &c 

2  Thou  dost 

3  He,  &c.  does  or  doth 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  did  1  We  did,  &c 

2  Thou  didst 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

Presevrt    Tease. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  do,  &C.  1  If  we  do,  &c 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  (lid,  &c.  1  If  we  did,  &c 


•  This  verb  is  frequently  used  as  a  principal  verb  in  th« 
•enseof  acting,  working,  &,c.,  as,/  do  well ;  he  does  good  ;  they 
did  wrong :  i.  e.  I  act  well ;  he  performs  or  works  good ;  they 
acted  wrong. 
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IMPERATIVg  MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

2  Do  Thou  2  Do  ye  or  you. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

To  Do. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Active.  Passive. 

Doing  Done  or  beiug  done. 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary, 

I. — It  is  used  with  the  root  of  the  principal  verb  in  itfl 
various  moods  and  tenses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  samf  meaning  with  the  simple  tenses  of  the  princi- 
pal verb  more  emphatically,  as,  /  do  love,  I  did  love,  have 
the  same  meaning  with  the  simple  tenses,  /  love,  and  I 
loved,  but  more  emphatically  expressed. 

II. — Its  chief  use  is  to  express  negative  asBertions  in 
familar  conversation,  as,  I  do  not  love;  J  did  not  love; 
the  forms,  /  love  not,  I  lored  not,  being  seldom  heard« 
•xcept  in  poetry  or  declajnation. 

III. — It  is  sometimes  u.«ed  0  save  the  repetition  of 
the  principal  verb,  especially  in  answering  questions,  aa. 
Do  you  love?  I  do.  [i.e.  I  do  love.]  Did  you  loT©f 
I  did.     [i.  e.  I  did  love.] 

TO  H.WE. 


RADICAL    PARTS. 

Present. 

Pa.<it.             Passive  PartieipU. 

Have 

Had                           Had 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

I   I  have 

1  We  have,  &e. 

2  Thou  hast 

3  He,  &c.  has 

or  hath 

Past  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural 

1  I  had 

l-Wohad,&o. 

3  Thou  hadst 

PART    II. — ETYMOLOGY.  f? 

CONDITIONAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural 

1  If  I  have,  &c.  1  If  we  have,  &«. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  had,  &«.  1  If  we  had,  &o. 

IMPERATIVE  UOOD. 

Singular.  PlttraL 

2  Have  thou  2  Have  ye  or  yoo 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

To   Have. 

PARTICIPLES, 

Active.  Passive 

Having  Had  or  beiug  had* 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

1. — The  present  tense  of  this  auxiliary  is  used  with 
the  passive  participle  of  the  principal  verb  to  signify 
that  the  act  cxpreeK.^d  by  the  principal  verb  is  completed 
and  cousequenlly  penc.  *'v  past,  as.  /  have  written,  I  hate 
toiled,  I  have  loved;  in.  .uatiiig,  that  the  acts,  writing, 
toihng,  and  loving,  are  complete  and  past.t  The  com- 
pound tense  formed  by  the  present  of  this  auxihary,  » 
therefore  called  the  perfect  or  preterit  tense. 

m — 

•  The  latter  form  is  scarcely  ever,  if  at  ail,  used. 

1  The  verb  Hate,  is  used  to  express  the  completion  of  the 
•ct  expressed  by  the  principal  verb.  It  intimates  not  merely 
that  the  action  is  done,  but  that  the  agent  posse.-«es  it  done. 
It  is  thus  that  it  imparts  an  active  s  gnification  to  the  passive 
participle.  /  have  written  a  letter,  implies  that  I  possess  the 
•ct  of  writing  the  letter  completed.  'I'his  form,  therefore,  re- 
quires not  only  that  the  act  be  completed,  but  that  it  in  sonxj 
•ense  continue  to  c-xirft,  and  tliat  there  be  an  exiHting  agent 
to  pofisess  it.  Thus,  we  cannot  Siiy,  Colunihui  has  discovered 
Anurica  ;  because  Columbus  no  longer  exists  to  possess  that 
action,  nor  can  we  say.  The  Duke  of  Weilinirion  has  taken 
Badajos;  becauH**,  although  the  Duke  of  VVi-llington  exista, 
tho  act  it.  gone,  ii<alaJ0R  is  no  luujier  in  liis  pou60tie.ou.     Bui 
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II. — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary,  wltk  the  pa<wtT» 
participle  of  the  principal  verb,  is  used  to  signify  that 
the  action  denoted  by  the  principal  verb  was  past  at 
acme  former  time  expressed  or  implied,  as,  /  had,  voritten 
the  letter  before  you  arrived.  The  compound  tense  formed 
in  this  manner,  is  usually  called  in  grammars,  by  the 
very  senseless  name,   the  Plu-perfect  tense,  that  is,  a 


wc  can  say,  Parliament  has  passed  the  Poor-law  Bill :  so  long 
as  both  Parliament  exists  to  possess  the  act,  and  the  act  itself 
still  exists  to  be  possessed.  In  regard  to  this  tense,  authors, 
whose  works  are  extant,  are  regarded  as  enjoying  a  kind  ol 
continued  existence  in  their  works.  Thus,  we  can  say,  Homer 
has  described  the  character  of  the  Greeks;  because  the  poema 
are  extant  in  which  he  did  so,  and  he  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
his  writings.  Thus,  although  this  tense  implies  completed 
action,  so  far  from  expressing  per*'ect  past  time,  it  implies, 
that  the  action  is  not  perfectly  past,  but  in  some  8ene;e,  that  it, 
as  well  as  the  agent,  still  exists.  From  this  use  of  the  passive 
participle  to  express  action,  that  participle  has  been  very 
generally  treated,  not  as  a  passive  participle,  but  as  an  active 
participle,  expressing  complete  or  perfect  time.  But  this  is 
manifestly  enoueous,  for  in  such  phrases  as,  1  am  loving, 
and  I  am  loved  ;  I  have  been  loving,  and  /  have  been  loved  ; 
I  shall  have  been  loving,  and  I  shall  have  been  loved;  the 
first  in  each  pair  is  active,  and  tho  second  passive  ;  but 
the  only  diftVrence  is  in  the  participles,  and  the  active  and 
passive  sense  munt  be  in  the  participles  respectively,  or  it 
is  no  where.  The  sole  cause" of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a 
passive  word,  used  to  express  activity,  is,  that  the  word  have, 
with  which  it  is  accompanied,  conveys  the  idea  that  the 
subject  of  the  verb  [)ossesses  the  action  done  or  completed, 
and  that  he  was  the  doer  of  it — that  it  was  his  act,  and  that 
therefore,  although  the  doing  of  it  is  over,  the  doer  and  the 
thing  done  still  remain.  There  is  an  error  prevalent  in  Ire- 
>and  in  the  use  of  the  auxiliaries  have  and  do  in  the  past  tense. 
Did  ought  to  be  used  when  the  act  is  altogether  past ; 
Have,  when  something  still  remains  of  it,  as  explained  above. 
Thus,  did  you  write  to  Mr.  B.  before  he  went  away  ?  Have 
you  written  to  Mr.  B.  to-day  ?  Did  you  call  at  the  Bank  on 
Shejirst  day  of  last  month  ?  Have  you  called  at  the  Bank  yet  f 
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contraction  from  the  Latin  plus  quam  perfeetum,  th» 
more  than  perfect  tense  ;  as  if  an  act  done,  could  bo 
more  than  perfectly  done.  If  a  name  must  be  given  to 
it,  the  name,  Prior  perfect,  that  is,  perfect  or  complete 
prior  to  a  given  time,  is  much  more  p»ppropriate  and 
intelligible. 

III. — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary,  is  sometimes 
used  to  express  an  act  depending  on  a  condition,- which 
condition  is  not  fulfilled,  eis,  /  had  gone,  if  I  had  known 
that  I  was  expected.  The  meaning  of  which,  is,  I  did 
not  know  that  I  was  expected,  and  therefore  did  not  go, 
but  if  I  had  known,  I  should  have  goi>e. 

IV. — The  Tp-di^  tense  of  the  conditional  is  sometimea 
used  before  its  nominative,  and  without  a  conditional 
conjunction  to  express  a  condition  not  fulfilled,  as,  /  had 
gone,  had  I  been  invited  ;  that  is,  If  I  had  been  invited  : 
the  meaning  being  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  former 
example. 

V. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  passive  participio 
of  the  verb  To  be,  and  the  active  participle  of  a  principal 
verb  to  express  more  definitely  past  and  prior  past  time, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  compound  tense  formed  by 
the  auxiliary  To  be,  with  the  active  participle  of  a  prin- 
cipal verb,  as,  /  have  been  loving  ;  I  had  been  loving. 

VI. — 'I'liis  auxiliary  is  used  in  its  different  moods  and 
tenses  with  the  passive  participle  of  the  auxiliary  verb 
To  be,  to  form  a  perfect  and  prior  perfect  tense  of  tha 
passive  voice,  as,  I  have  been  loved,  I  had  been  loved. 

Did  it  rain  during  the  night,  the  ground  is  quite  dnj  ?  Has  it 
rained  during  the  night,  the  ground  istcet  ?  In  Ireland  the 
first  form  with  the  auxiliary  did,  is  frequently  used  for  either 
of  these  purposes  indi.sciiminately. 

The  use  of  the  past  tense  of  have,  with  the  passive  participle, 
is  analagous  to  that  of  the  present.  /  had  written,  cisserts, 
that  I  possessed  the  act  of  writing,  coniplotcd  at  some  past 
time  referred  to — and  therefore  implies,  that  /  was  the  doer 
of  it,  that  I  had  finished  it  at  the  time  specified.  We  can 
therefore  use  the  past  tense  of  have  in  cases  in  which  w© 
could  not  use  the  present;  we  fan  say,  Columbus  iwo  di$' 
covered  America  ;  the  Duke  ofWellington  uau  taken  Badajos. 
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VII. — This  auxiliary  is  combined  with  the  otb«f 
auxiliaries  yet  to  be  noticed  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  idea  o{  perfect  past  ^\\d  prior  perfect  past  time,  a* 
combined  with  the  sense  of  these  auxiliaries,  as,  /  toit^ 
have  loved;  I  shall  have  loved;  I  may  have  loved ;  lean 
have  loved  ;  I  would  have  loved ;  I  should  have  loved  ;  J 
might  have  loved  ;  I  could  have  loved.  It  admits  also  th© 
same  combination  along  with  the  passive  participle  of 
the  verb  To  be,  and  the  active  participle  of  a  principal 
yerb,  as,  I  will  have  been  loving ;  I  shall  have  been  loving ; 
J  may  have  been  loving,  ^c.  Also,  with  the  jjassive  par- 
ticiple  of  the  principal  verb,  as,  /  shall  have  been  loved  : 
They  might  have  been  loved;  He  might  have  been  loved,etc 

VIII. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  iniinitive  mood 
of  principal  verbs,  to  express  future  time,  combined  with 
the  idea  of  obligation,  analdgous  to  a  similar  use  of  the 
auxiliary  Be,  already  explained,  as,  /  have  to  write  ;  1 
had  to  write. :  signifying,  I  have  it  in  charge  to  write ;  I 
had  it  in  charge  to  write,  or  was  obliged  to  write.  Such 
phrases  may  also  be  construed  as  ellipfcal  fornaa  of  dim 
verb  governing  another  in  the  infinitive  mood. 

WILL. 

RADICAX.    PARTS. 

Present,    Will  Past,  Would 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present   Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  Will  1  Wo  wdl,  &C. 

2  Thou  wilt* 

3  He  will 

Past   Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  would  1  We  would,  &o. 

2  Thou  wouldcst  or  wouldst 


♦  Thou  wilt.  The  second  {MTson  may  sometimes  bo  fouo< 
Thou  wiliest,  but  then  it  w*  to  be  r<-membered  that  the  verb  i» 
in  such  cases  no  longer  used  as  au  auxiliary,  but  as  a  prin- 
cipal verb,  signifyiujr,  to  choobe  to  be  willing,  and  must  b» 
it^Jlowcd  by  the  sign  oi  the  iufiuitivc,  as,  thou  wilUst  io  u-rit*^ 
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CONDITIONAL   MOOD. 

Prtieut  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural 

1.  If  I  will,  &-C.  1  If  we  will,  &c. 

Past. Tense, 
Singnlar.  Plural. 

i  If  I  would.  &C.  1  If  we  would,  &c. 

Note. — ^The  imperative  and  infinitive  moods  of  this 
verb,  are  not  used  us  auxiliaries  to  a  principal  verb,  nor 
the  participles  acth'e  or  passive. 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary.* 

I. — It  is  used  in  the  pr«>8ent  tense  with  the  root  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  the  idea  of  futurity,  connected 
with  the  principal  verb,  or  in  other  words,  to  form  a 
future  tense  for  the  principal  verb.  In  the  first  person, 
singular  and  plural,  it  signifies  a  purpose  or  intentioo  ; 
in  the  second  and  third  persons,  it  merely  profruosticutes, 
as,  I  will  write  ;  We  will  write;  intimating  the  future 
mteution  of  writinjr.  Tkoii  wilt  write;  He  will  write; 
Ye  will  tvrite;   They  xcill  write;  expressing  a  mere  in- 


*  Perhaps  the  best  popular  explanation  of  the  general  nilrt 
may  be  cxpre*;6ed  aa  under — 


T 


I.  ,u      (  ^^'^ll'    H®      \  shall, 
'"hey  ) 


You    J 
(,,      [  shall.  He      >  wilL 
^^^    ^  They^ 


The  form  1.  is  used  to  express  futurity  dependent  on  the  will 
cf  the  speaker,  as  /  will  pny,  You  skull  pay.  He  shall  pay. 
The  form  2,  is  ufcod  to  express  futurity  not  dependi'ut  on  tho 
will  of  the  ppeaker,  as,  /  shall  die,  You  will  die.  He  will  die 

Originally  it  is  likrly  that  shall  was  always  ust'd  (as  it  often 
it  in  our  translation  of  tiie  Bible  and  other  old  books,)  to  express 
■iniple  futurity  ;  and  will,  to  express  futurity  dependent  on 
the  win,  not  of  the  speaker,  but  of  the  person  whether  speaker 
<n  IK>L  This  last  use  is  retained  where  tho  will  is  emphatio» 
Mi  He  will  pay,  although  he  is  not  bound. 
6 
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timation  of  what  in  future  will  be  done  without  n««e»' 
sarily  implying  au  intention  in  the  doer,  as,  The  clock 
will  strike.* 

II. — The  past  tense  is  used  with  the  root  of  the  verb 
for  the  purp<«e  of  forming  a  future  tense  referring  to  a 
condition,  which  condition,  it  at  the  same  time  implies, 
is  not  fulfilled  ;  as,  /  would  write  if  I  could  ;  He  would 
write  if  he  were  authorised.  Both  implying,  that  the 
future  writing  depends  on  a  condition,  which  condition 
not  being  fulfilled,  the  writing  will  not  be  done. 

The  same  distinciion  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
the  past  tense,  as  the  use  of  the  present  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  it  with  the  different  persons.  In  the 
first  person,  loould,  implies  a  conditional  purpose  or  in- 
tention. In  the  second  and  third  persons,  it  implies  a 
conditional  prognostication,  us,  I  would  write,  if  I  could ; 
expressing  that  my  intention  io  write  is  prevented  from 
being  carried  into  effect  by  my  inability.  The  clock  would 
strike  if  it  were  wound  up;  expressing  a  future  event 
depending  on  a  contingency,  which  contingency  not 
being  s.cpplied,  the  event  does  not  take  place,  but  without 
implying  any  purpose  or  intention.t 


*  It  h  improper,  therefore,  to  say,  /  will  be  hurt  if  I  fall  i 
because,  in  the  first  person,  will,  expresses  intention  ;  now 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  any  person  to  be  hurt.  But  it  i» 
proper  to  say,  you  will  be  hurt  if  you  fall,  or,  he  will  he  hurt 
if  he  f§ll ;  because,  in  the  second  and  tliird  persons,  will, 
only  foretells  or  intimates  what  will  happen  without  implying 
intention.  It  is  also  improper  to  ask  a  question  in  the  firHt 
person  by  this  veib,  as,  Will  I  write ;  will  we  write  ;  becauae, 
it  is  asking  what  our  own  will  or  intention  is,  which  w* 
ought  to  know  better  than  those  whom  we  ask  ;  but  it  is 
proper  to  say,  Will  you  write  ;  Will  he  or  will  they  write  ;  for 
that  is  asking  what  their  inton;ion  is,  or  what  is  likely  to 
happen  without  intention,  as.  Will  the  clock  strike. 

tit  is  improper,  therefore,  to  use  the  exi.ressious,  I  would 
he  afraid  1  would  be  hurt  if  1  fall;  because,  being  afraid  of 
being  hurt,  is  not  the  result  of  cnr  own  intention.  But  it  is 
.proper  to  say,  You  icould  be  afraid ;  He  or  they  xoould  be  hurt; 
because,  the  second  and  third  persons  would  only  exittem-  a 
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III. — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary  is  us/>d  to  etifxvvj 
the  idea  of  a  past  future,  i.  e.  a  future  which  is  uo^ 
past.  For  example,  the  phrases,  /  say  that  I  will  toriit 
and,  /  said  thai  /  would  write,  run  as  it  were  parallel  to 
one  another  :  /  would  write,  having  the  same  relation  to 
/  said,  that  /  will  write,  has  to  /  say,  that  is,  the  rela- 
tion of  futurity.* 

IV. — This  auxiliary  is  used  in  combination  with  the 
root  of  the  verb  Be,  and  the  active  participle  of  a  principal 
verb,  to  express  a  dediiito  future  time ;  as,  /  will  be 
loving;  Titou  wr.i  be  loving;  I  would  be  loving;  Hewould 
be  loving,  ^-c;  as,  I  will  be  waiting  when  ijou  come. 

V. — It  is  also  used  with  the  root  of  the  verb  Be,  asd 
the  passive  participle  of  any  principal  verb,  to  express 
future  time  iu  the  passive  voic«,  as,  /  will  be  loved;  He 
toill  be  loved  ;  I  w  tuld  be  loved  ;  He  would  be  loved  :  as 
The  letter  will  be  written  when  you  call  for  it. 

VI. — It  is  used  iu  the  present  tense  in  combinatioa 
with  the  auxiliary  Have,  and  the  passive  participle  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  a  prior  fttture  time,  as,  /  wiU 
Jtave  loved  ;  Thou  wilt  have  loved ;  He  will  have  loved, ^c. 
I  would  have  loved;  He  would  have  loved  ;  I  will  have 
written  my  exercise  before  six  o'clock ;  and  in  the  past  tense 
to  express  a  completed  conditional  assertion,  either  past 
or  present,  but  not  future,  as,  /  would  have  written  yes- 

future  contingent  event.  It  is  also  improper  to  ask  a  question 
with  the  past  tease  of  this  verb  \a  the  first  person,  as.  Would 
I  be  afraid  if  I  went  to  sea  ;  because,  such  a  question  would 
be  enquiring  of  another  person  respecting  the  state  of  ene'a 
owninind.  But  it  is  proper  to  eay,  Would  he  be  afraid;  Would 
the  clock  go  if  it  were  wound  up. 

*  There  is  some  delicacy  required  in  the  use  of  such  phrases  to 
avoid  ambiguity.  For  example, //e  said  yesterday  that  he  would 
write  to-morrow  ;  might  mean  that  his  intention  yesterday 
was  to  write  cither  to-day  or  to-morrow.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  rehearsing  the  exact  words,  He  said  yesterday,  I  will  write 
to-morrow  ;  which  would  tix  the  nitentiou  of  wr  ting  fo«  to- 
dajr";  or  by  naming  the  day.  He  said  yesterday  that  he  would 
tcrile  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  <^c. 
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terday:  He  xBould  now  have  been  here.  But  althoii^ 
Buch  expressions  as,  I  would  have  written  t&'Uiorrow,  may 
sometimes  be  heard,  yet  they  are  harbh,  and  the  samo 
sense  would  be  better  exfWf saed  thiw,  It  was  my  inientum 
to  write  to-morrow. 

VII. — This  aiixiliarj'  is  used  in  combination  with  the 
verb  Have,  and  the  verb  Be,  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
either  the  active  or  passive  partidnie  of  the  principal 
verb,  forming  pric«  perfect  future  tenHes,  and  conditional 
perfect  tenses  in  definite  time  in  the  active  voice,  and 
also  perfect  future  and  perfect  CMiditioual  tenses  in  the 
passive  voice,  as,  J  will  have  been  lovirg  ;  /  will  have  been 
loved;  I  would  have  been  lotin^ ;  I  would  have  been 
loved ;  I  will  have  been  traveiUvg  two  hours  before  yon 
get  out ;  The  glass  would  hase  been  broken  if  I  had  ndt 
caught  it. 

SHALL. 

RADICAL  rAKTS. 

Present  Indicative.  Pant. 

ShaU  Should 

INDfCATrVK    KOOIK 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural 

1  T  Shan  I  We  shall,  &e^ 

2  Thou  shall 

3  He,  &c.  shalt 

Past  Tewe. 
Singular.  PluraL 

1  T  should  1  We  should,  ibo. 

2  Thoa  shouldst,  &e. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOIX 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  PluraL 

1  If  I  shall,  &c.  1  If  we  shall,  &a 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  dbould,  &c.  1  If  we  should,  4Mb. 

Imperative,  Infinitive,  and  Partieipl«»  wanting; 
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Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 


«b 


This  auxiliary  is  used  for  th.'*  Bame  purposes  and  in 
the  same  Ibnns  jas  the  verb  Will,  with  the  exceptioi 
of  the  direotioas  resppctiug  the  use  of  it  in  the  diifferent 
persons.  The  student,  therefore,  is  referred  to  the  obser- 
vations made  on  the  verb  WiU,  and  requested  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  follow  ng  add. tional  remark. 

This  auxiliary  is  used  like  the  auxiliary  will,  m  th© 
present  tense  of  the  indicative,  to  express  future  time, 
and  in  the  pasL  tease,  assertion,  referring  to  a  couditioa 
which  is  not  fulfilled, a;d,/sAa//  loce.  ;  I  should  love;  I  shall 
write  if  ytu  wish ;  I  should  take  cold  if  I  were  to  go  out. 

But  with  the  first  person,  this  au.xiliary,  contrary  to 
the  auxiliary  Will,  expresses  in  the  present  tense,  mero 
prediction  or  foretelling ;  and  in  the  past  tense,  mere 
contingeucy,  without  implying  any  purpose  or  intention. 
With  the  second  and  third  persons  it  expresses  command 
or  intention  in  the  person  speaking ;  thus,  /  shall  be 
hurt  if  I  fall ;  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  'I'his  auxiliary,  there* 
fore,  is  used  in  the  first  person,  singular  or  plural,  both 
in  the  present  and  past  tenses,  wherever  the  auxiliary 
will  cannot  be  used  for  the  reasons  given, — we  cannot 
say,  /  wUl  be  afraid,  but  I  shall  be  afraid  ;  nor,  We  will 
be  hart  if  we  fail,  but  We  shall  be  hurt  if  we  fall. 

The  original  meauiug  of  this  verb  is,  to  Owe,  and 
when  used  eiapiiutically  in  the  past  tense,  it  still  retains 
that  meaning,  as,  /  should  have  written,  but  I  was  pre- 
vented  :  I  siiuuLO  have  listened,  but  I  was  inattentive. 

In  the  last  t-xample,  the  word  should,  pronounced  em- 
phatically, intimates  that  it  was  my  duty  to  listen  ;  but, 
/  should  have  listened,  had  I  been  present,  the  word 
thould  being  passed  over  lightly,  merely  intimates  what 
would  have  taken  place  had  the  condition  of  my  being 
present  been  fulfilled. 

These  two  last  auxiliaries,  therefore,  Will  and  Shall, 
make  up  cotnplete  tenses  of  the  same  kind  between 
them,  the  one  supplying  the  place  of  the  other  in  thoee 
cajses  where  either  the  idea  of  intention  on  the  one  hand, 
or  obligation  on  the  otlu-r,  would  be  improper.  Thus, 
when  mere  futurity,  without  reference  to  intention  or  obli- 
^ttou,  ie  to  be  expreseted,  we  have  a  future  declined ;  thus 

0* 
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I 


Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  Bhali  love  ]  We  shaU  love 

2  Thou  wilt  lov©  2  Yo  will  love 

3  He  will  love  3  They  will  love 
But  where  the  idea  of  purpose,  intention,  or  obligntio* 

is  to  be  conveyed,  we  must  decline  thus: — 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  will  love  1  We  will  love 

2  Thou  shaH  lov©  2  Ye  or  you  shall  lev* 

3  He  shall  love  3  They  shall  love 
And  corresponding  with  this,  the  past  forms : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1   I  should  love 

1  We  should  love 

2  Thou  wouldst  lov© 

2  Ye  or  you  would 

3  He  would  love 

3  They  would  love 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1    I  would  love 

1   We  would  lov© 

2  Thou  shouldst  lov© 

2  Yo  should  lov© 

3  He  should  love 

3  Tney  should  love 

MAY. 

RADICAL.  PARTS. 

Present.  Past. 

May  Might 

INDICATIVB    MOOD. 

Present   Tense. 
Singular.  PlvraL 

1  I  may  1  We  may,  &e; 

2  Thou  may  est 

3  He  may 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

J   I  might  1  We  might,  &cu 

2  Thou  niightest  or  mightst 

3  He  might 

CONDITIONAL  MOODb 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural 

1.  If  I  may,  See.  1  If  we  may,  iui. 
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Past  Tense. 
Singular.  PluraL 

1  If  I  might,  &c.  1  If  we  might,  &c. 

Imperative,  Infinitive,  and  Participles  wautiug. 
Uites  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — This  auxiliary  signifies  to  have  liberty,  and  is  uaed 
with  the  root  of  the  principal  verb  to  express  that  meau< 
iug,  in  the  present  tense,  uncond.tionaliy  ;  in  the  past 
tense,  to  express  that  the  actual  doing  of  what  I  assert 
I  have  liberty  to  do,  depends  on  a  coiidition  which  is  not 
fulfilled,  and  therefore,  what  I  have  lib«irty  to  do,  I  do 
not  do  ;  as,  /  may  write,  signifies,  1  have  liberty  to  write ; 
J  might  write,  signifies  1  have  li])erly  to  write,  but  my 
writing  depends  upon  a  conditio:i  which  is  not  fulfilled, 
and  therefore,  I  do  not  write,  as,  I  might  write  if  I  chose, 
implying,  that  I  do  not  choose,  and  therefore,  do  not  write. 

II. — It  is  used  to  express  mere  contingency  without 
any  reference  to  liberty,  as,  The  clock  may  strike  at  the 
next  hour  ;   The  clock  might  strike  if  it  were  wound  up.* 

*  In  consequence  of  this  verb  expressing  liberty  or  mere 
contingency  to  do  anything,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fur- 
ther fact,  that  when  an  act  is  contingent  or  when  any  one 
has  liberty  to  do  it,  the  actual  doing  of  it  usually  depends 
on  some  condition  expressed  or  in)plied,  this  auxiliary  is 
frequently  represented  as'  forming  with  the  principal  verb, 
a  present  and  }>ast  conditional  mood.  But  this  idea  ia 
erroneous;  for  when  I  say,  I  may  write  if  I  choose ;  uo  con« 
ditiou  is  attached  to  my  liberty,  which  is  positively  asserted, 
the  condition  that  follows  is  attached  not  to  my  liberty  to 
write,  but  to  my  actual  writing.  'I'he  same  is  true  in  the 
past  tense,  /  might  write  if  I  chose;  the  liberty  is  still 
tsserted  unconditionally;  but  there  is  imp!i<  d,  that  iM)t  my 
liberty  to  write,  but  my  actual  writing  depends  on  a  condition. 
This,  however,  is  equally  true  of  the  past  tenses  of  the 
auxiliaries  of  will,  shall,  can,  and  have,  as  well  'ob,  may,  and 
ihere  is  a  tendency  to  this  use  of  the  past  tenses  of  all  verbs, 
rhus,  we  sometimes  hear  such  expressions  as,  Did  1  know,  for, 
(/"  /  knew,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  constant  use  of  the  past 
•enpe  of  the  conditional  mood,  is  to  express,  not  past  time, 
^t  to  point  to  a  condition  not  fulfilled,  as.  If  1  knew  kit 
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III. — Th'rs  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  root  of  the  aux- 
iliary Be,  and  the  active  participle  of  the  principal  verb, 
to  unite  with  the.  idea  of  liberty  or  contingeucy,  a  definite 
time  5  as,  /  maif  be  Loving  ;  I  might  be  lociiig ;  and  also 
with  the  root  of  the  verb  Be,  and  t'le  passive  participle 
of  the  principal  verb,  to  express  liberty  or  contingeucy 
pasHvely,  as,  /  may  be  loved  ;  I  might  be  loved. 

IV. — It  is  combined  with  th*?  present  tense  of  the  verb 
Hare,  and  the  passive  participle  of  the  principal  verb,  to 
form  a  compound  tense,  combining  w^th  tli-e  idea  of 
liberty  or  contingency,  the  idea  of  complete  past  time, 
as,  /  may  have  Loved  ;  /  might  have  loved. 

V. — It  is  used  'h\  connexion  with  the  two  auxiliaries, 
Be  and  Have,  conjbined  as  above,  to  form  compound 
(lenses,  uniting  the  ideas  of  liberty  or  contingency,  active 
or  passive,  with  detinite  time  and  complete  action,  as,  1 
may  have  been  loving  ;  I  might  have  been  loving  ;  I  may 
hene  been  loved  ;  I  might  have  been  loved.* 

CAN. 


RADICAL    PARTS. 

Prei^ent  Tense. 
Can 

Past. 
Cuuld 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular. 

1  I  can                                               1 

2  Thon  canst  . 

3  He  can 

Plural. 
We  can,  &c. 

uddress  I  ivould  write  to  him  ;  the  whole  implying,  not  pua« 
tijne,  but  an  uufulfiiled  condition,  namely,  /  do  not  know  ki» 
address,  and  therefore,  will  not  write. 

If  any  name,  therefore,  is  to  be  given  to  the  compound 
mood  formed  by  this  auxiliary,  it  should  be  the  Potential 
mood,  uuder  wliich  name  it  may  be  classed  with  the  aux 
iljary,  can. 

*  Might  and  may  are  frequently  confounded  in  Ireland 
Tliis  i$  to  be  met  with  in  old  English  books,  but  never  noyn 
he^d  among  educated  people  in  England,  e.  g.  Ye  will  nok 
ifim^vnU>  me  that  y«  mig/U  [may]  kavf  Uje. 
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Past  Ten*c. 
Singular.  PlttraL 

1  1  could  1  We  could,  6s/C 

2  Thou  couldoet  or  couldst 

3  He  could 

CONDITIONAL   MOCD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  PluraL 

1.  If  1  cau,  &,c.  I  If  we  cau,  &c. 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  PluraL 

1  If  I  could  1   If  we  could,  &c. 

Imperative,  Infinitive,  and  Participles  wanting. 
Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — This  verb  ori^nally  si^ilfied  to  know,  and  rtill  ii 
used  in  Scotland  in  that  eense,  differently  spelled  ken; 
but  as  the  idea  of  knowinir  to  do  anything  easily  slides 
into  the  idea  of  being  able  to  do  it,  the  use  of  it  as  an 
Kixiliary  is  to  express  power  or  ability,  as,  /  can  write, 
that  is,  am  able  to  write  ;  or  as  we  find  it  frequently 
expressed,  especially  in  Ireland,  I  know  how  to  write.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  verb  Miy,  in  that  the  verb  may, 
asserts  l;b»*rty  in  opposition  to  external  restraint :  the 
verb  Can,  asserts  power  in  opposition  to  internal  inability, 
aa,  /  may  go  out  to  walk  for  viy  work  is  done  ;  I  can  lift 
a  stone  of  100  lbs.  weight. 

II. — The  past  tense  of  this  a':xiliary  as  in  the  case  of 
vdHI,  shall,  and  may,  does  not  utnally  convey  the  idea  of 
past  time,  but  of  present  or  Aiture  time,  implying  that 
tho  act  expressed  by  the  principal  verb  to  which  it  is 
attached,  depends  on  a  condition  which  is  not  fulfilled, 
as,  1  could  walk  ten  miles  if  I  chose;  which  sentence, 
assorts  my  ability  to  walk  ten  miles  unconditionally, 
bat  intimates  that  my  actual  walk  ng  ten  miles  depends 
on  my  choice,  and  intimating  further,  that  I  do  not 
expose,  and  therefore,  will  not  walk  ten  miles. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  past  tense  of  could,  does  con- 
vey the  idea  of  power  or  obligation  at  a  former  time,  He 
could  read  when  he  was  three  years  old,  that  is,  he  wa« 
able  to  read  when  he  was  at  that  age. 
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III. — Can,  is  used  in  precisely  the  eame  comhinatioxM 
with  May,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  compounr)  tensea 
conibiuing  the  idea  of  power  or  obligalioa,  with  th« 
various  ideas  which  the  other  auxiliaries  are  intended 
to  convey,  as  definite  time,  paesivenoas,  complete  action, 
Ate.  Thus,  lean  love;  I  could  love ;  lean  be  loving;  I 
could  bf,  loving  ;  I  can  be  loved ;  I  could  be  loved  ;  I  can 
have  loved  ;  1  could  have  loved  ;  I  can  have  been  loving , 
/  could  have  been  loving  ;  I  can  have  been  lottd  ;  I  could 
htpve  been  loved. 

LET. 


RADICAL   PARTS. 

tent  Indicative, 
Let 

Past.          Passive  Partitipt^ 
Let                        Let 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present    Tense. 
Singular                                            Plvral 

1  I  let                                                  1   We  l<,t 

2  Thou  lettest 

3  Ho  lets  or  letteth 

Past  Tense. 

ISingular. 

1  I  let 

2  Thou  lettest 

3  lie  let 

Plural 
I  Welot,&o. 

I 


CONDITIONAL  MOOU. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural 

I  If  I  let,  Sec.  1  If  we  let,  6tc 

Past   Tense,      Not  used. 
Infinitive  To  let. 

Imperative.         Let  thou,  Let  ye,  &a. 

PARTICIPLKS. 

Active.  Passive. 

Lotting  Let 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

1. — Its  principal  use  as  an  auxiliary  is  to  form  a  fini 
and  third  per^ou  for  the  imperative  mood  of  the  priuci 


'1 
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rerb,  as.  Let  me  Icmf :  Let  us  Irte;  Lnt  him  I'm  ;  L^ 
them  lov't.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  is  merefy 
the  imperative  in  the  second  |)er8oii,  the  address  )>eiiig 
to  some  poreon  understood,  Let  thou  me  love;  that  its 
permit  thou  me  to  love. 

II. — It  is  used  in  combination  with  tlie  other  aux- 
Siaries,  I  do  let  him  tin-it  e  ;  I  did  let,  ^c;  I  will  let,  ^'c; 
J  shall  let,  ^c. ;  /  may  let,  d-c. ;  I  might  let,  <^c.;  1  can 
let,  dji'C. ;  I  could  let,  ^c. ;  I  shall  have  let,  df-c. ;  /  may 
hat-e  Let,  <^c.;  I  can  have  let,  ^c;  I  am  letting,  ^.;  I 
tea*  letting,  ^c. ;  I  shall  be  letting,  ^c.  ;  I  should  he 
letting,  ^c.  * 

MUST. 

This  auxiliary  is  indeclinable,  and  is  used  only  in  th« 
present  tense  of  the  indicative  and  conditional  moods,  / 
must,  they  must,  we  jniistf  &.c.  If  J  must,  if  they  must,  if 
ke  must,  if  we  must,  ^c. 

It  is  not  used  in  combination  with  any  auxiliary  ex- 
cept Be  and  Have.  I  must  be  loving  ;  I  must  have  lov-ed  ; 
I  musi  httre  been  loved  or  loving. 

Its  use  id  to  expresj  th«  idea  of  obligation  or  conslraintt 
ns,Imust  VDtlie;  I  <un  obliged  to  write;  I  must  be  writing  , 
Itmu-^t  he  written;  I  must  have  written;  J  must  har^r 
been  icritmg.  In  the  latter  two  exaniples,  murf,  is  m.e<J 
to  express  &  strong  belief  founded  iip>n  evidenc**,  an,  t 
must  hax-e  written,  else  1  could  not  have  i^ceired  an  an- 
swer. I  must  hate  been  writing  when  he  rniered  tht 
room,  for  I  did  not  observe  him  enter. 


*  In  old  language  this  verb  is  used  in  the  very  opp<nJii« 
•enae  of  ■permit,  namely,  to  hinder  or  prevent ;  as  when 
Pharoah  i»  staieri,  in  the  aiU}»orised  version  of  the  Bibk,  !» 
have  said  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  \ynerefurs  do  ye  Mo^e*  and 
Aaron  i>et  the  people  from  their  woi  kx,  Exod.  v.  14  ;  that  is, 
hinder  or  prevent  the  peopio  from  doing  iheir  work.  / 
will  work  and  who  shall  ueT  it,  Isaiah,  xliii.  13  ;  that  is,  who 
uftall  hiuiier  it  Again,  /  proposed  to  coine  to  you  but  was  lbt 
hitherto.  Ram.  i.  13  ;  i.  e.  was  prevented  hitherto,  Agaia»£wi<y 
he  who  now  lrtteth  will  lbt,  2  The.«i«.  \i.  7 ;  that  is,  h*  wb» 
.now  biodcTeUt  wiii  hiD<i«r 
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EXERCISES. 

VERB* 


What  w  a  verb?    How  many  kinds  of  verltw  are  ther*' 
When  are  verbs  said  to  be  traxisitivc  ?   and  when  intrausitive ' 


*  BiRECTioNs  TO  Teachers, — A  Verb  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  part  of  speech  by  its  makings  sense 
with  a  personal  pronoun,  and  by  the  sentence  being  without 
meaning  when  it  is  omitted.  An  active  transitive  verb  if 
to  be  distinguished  from  au  active  intransitive  verb,  by  the 
former  admitting  an  objective  case  after  it ;  thus,  we  can 
«ay,  John  strikes  the  tahle,  but  we  cannot  say,  John  sits  the 
tdblc.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  verbs'  which  are 
general'.y  intransitive,  somotimeB  become  transitive,  by 
taking  after  them  a  nouu  of  similar  signification  ;  as,  7'o 
run  a  race  ;  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  The  number  and 
person  of  the  verb  depend  on  the  number  and  person  of  the 
subject  or  nominative  ;  thus,  if  the  nominative  be  in  the 
lingular  number  and  third  persoii,  the  verb  is  also  in  the 
singular  number  and  third  person.  When  the  past  tense 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  present,  by  the  difference 
of  termination,  it  is  to  be  fous-d  out  only  by  considering 
whether  the  affirmation  is  madts  of  something  that  is  going 
on  at  the  time,  or  of  soruethiDg  which  has  already  taken 
place.  The  indicative,  imponitire,  and  infinitive  moods,  cai 
scarcely  be  miataken,  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  preceding 
explanations. 

Whether  the  present  participle  \b  used  as  a  noun,  an 
adjective,  or  a  verb,  must  be  discovered  by  considering  whe- 
ther it  is  the  name  of  ^ome  proof  or  circumstance,  whether 
it  qualifies  a  noun,  or  whether  it  expresses  some  act  or  con- 
dition in  a  state  of  pni/ressio;i.  Care  must  be  taken  not  t<f 
confound  the  passive  participle  with  the  past  tense  ;  as,  / 
done  ity  instead  of  /  did  it  ;  I  have  wrote,  for  /  have  written. 
It  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  auxiliary  and  principal 
verbs,  hcy  do,  have,  will,  and  Lei  from  the  former  being  always 
^oiuMi  to  a  v«ui>  iu  its  simple  forox.  or  a  participle,  ftxtd  {torn 
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Qow  are  verbs  inflected?  How  many  numbers  hare  reiiiaf 
How  many  persons?  What  do  the  tenses  of  the  verb  denote T 
How  many  moods  have  verbs?  What  do  the  moods  of  th« 
^erb  denote  ?  When  is  the  verb  said  to  be  in  the  indicative 
mood'?  in  the  conditional?  in  the  imperative?  in  the  infini- 
tive ?  How  many  participles  have  verbs?  Why  are  the 
participles  so  called  ?     What  verbs  are  called  regular  ?  irre- 


the  latter  making  the  affirmation  on  which  the  meaning  o* 
the  sentence  or  clause  depends. 

Sentences  containing  the  verb  may  be  parsed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  the  particulars  concerning  each  part  of  speech 
being  drawn  from  the  pupil  by  questions,  as  previously 
directed  :  Agesilaus  being  aske.d  what  he  thought  most  proper^ 
for  hoys  to  learn,  a-rimpered.  What  thi'.y  ought  to  do  icken  thef 
come  to  be  m.en.  Agesilaus,  a  proper  noun,  nuisculine  gender, 
and  nominative  case  ;  bein^,  an  auxiliary  verb,  joined  to  afked  ; 
usked,  an  active  verb,  passive  participle,  regular,  present  ask, 
past  tense  asked  ;  what,  a  compound  relative  pronoun  ;  Ae,  a 
personal  pronoun,  third  person,  singular  number,  masculine 
gen<ler,  and  nominative  case  ;  thought,  an  active  verb,  past 
tensf,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  singular  number, 
jrr^;:u!ar,  present,  think,  past,  thought,  passive  participle, 
t/ioughl ;  most,  an  adverb ;  proper,  an  adjective, whoa  connected 
with  most,  in  the  sup<^rlat;v!-  ibriii  ;/wr,  a  preposition  ;  boys,  a 
nonn.  plural  number,  maseuline  gender,  and  objective  case ; 
to  Ifffni,  aa  active  verb,  iatinitive  mood;  iinswcred,  an  active 
■trai;s;»ive  verb,  past  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and 
lingular  number,  regular,  governing  the  following  clause ; 
^hat,  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  iKsed  instoad  of  that 
'fohich  ;  they,  a  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  plural  num- 
ber, masculine  gender,  and  nominativ«  case  ;  ought,  a  defec- 
tive verb,  past  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  plural 
number,  wanting  the  imperative  and  inlinitive  moods,  and 
the  participles;  to  do,  an  active,  transitive  verb,  infinitive 
mood,  governed  by  the  verb  ought ;  when,  an  ailverb  ;  they,  a 
personal  pronoun  ;  come,  an  intransitive  verb,  present  tense, 
indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  plural  number,  irregular, 
past  tens©  crtme,  passive  participle,  cywc  ;  to  i^,- an  inti-ausi- 
tive  verb,  miinitive  mood,  irregular,  present  <un,  past  teuae, 
was,  passive  participle  been;  men,  a  noun,  plural  number, 
:uline  gender,  and  nommative  case. 
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gMiar?  defective?  What  are  principal  verba?  What  are 
auxiliary  verbs?  Name  the  auxiliary  verbs?  What  aux- 
iharies  are  also  used  as  principal  verbs?  What  does  the 
auxiliary  verb  be  denote  ?  To  what  parts  of  the  principal 
rerb  is  it  joined?  What  are  the  uses  of  do,  as  an  auxili£iry 
verb?  To  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is  it  joined?  What 
does  have  imply?  To  what  is  it  joined?  What  is  th« 
primary  sense  of  shall  7  What  is  the  present  tense  us«»d  to 
express?  and  what  the  past  tense?  What  does  the  present 
teuae  of  shall  signify  in  the  first  person  ?  and  what  in  the 
second  and  third  ?  With  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is 
shall  inflected?  What  does  will  denote?  What  is  the  present 
tense  of  this  verb  used  to  express?  and  what  the  past  tense? 
What  does  it  signify  in  the  first  person  ?  in  the  second  and 
third?  With  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is  will  inflect- 
ed ?  What  does  let  denote?  To  what  is  it  joined  ?  What, 
does  must  denote?  To  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  if* 
it  joined?  What  are  shall,  will,  may,  can,  and  must,  als« 
■joined  to  ? 

Distinguish  Transitive  from  Intransitive, RegularJ'rom  Irre- 
gular, and  Principal  from  Auxiliary  verbs,  among  the 
foU-oioing  : — 

Love,  find,  perform,  can,  serve,  promise,  direct,  will  succeed, 
siog,  am,  shall  arrive,  make,  say,  live,  sell,  come,  must  be, 
rise,  ought  to  have,  improve,  stand,  anmse,  occupy,  lose,  fall, 
Meed,  seek,  think,  afflict,  let  us  go,  do  you  hear  ?  he  can  ride, 
they  may  take,  she  has  told,  v/ill  they  grow  ?  shall  I  send  ?  h» 
'*i  weepmg,  I  have  written,  you  must  try,  it  must  be  done. 

Inflect  the  following    Verbs  after  the  manner  of 
*•  to  learn ; " — 

Gain,  praise,  believe,  defend,  ask,  inform,  reward,  destroy, 
^88es8,  admit,  act,  unite,  agree,  profess,  punish,  fear,  prevent, 
oxteud,  pursue,  employ,  advance,  perceive,  attempt,  assist 

Inflect  the  following  Verbs  after  the  manner  of 
"  to  write  :  " — 

Arise,  take,  grow,  lose,  bring,  fall,  throw,  strike,  work,  slay, 
flhake,  meet,  know,  seek,  come,  hidi ,  fmd,  fight,  give,  clioose, 
begin,  ket^p,  see,  stand,  think,  mak*. 
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in  what  number,  person,  tevse,  and  mood,  are  the    Verbs  in 

the  following  exa.'npies  7 

I  move,  thoy  joined,  to  grieve,  he  \s  pleased,  they  are  learn- 
mg,  she  excels,  having  been,  let  him  read,  we  gave,  you  were 
seen,  it  is  finished,  they  may  come,  you  should  walk,  I  can  run, 
he  must  remain,  let  them  attend,  Hector  fought ;  Ccesar  came, 
saw,  and  conquered  ;  the  goods  were  sold ;  it  is  your  duty  to 
obey ;  follow  me  ;  come  then,  companion  of  my  toils,  let  u» 
take  fresh  courage,  persevere,  and  hope  to  the  end  ;  if  he 
repent  he  will  be  forgiven;  though  they  were  invited,  they 
would  not  come  ;  were  she  good,  she  would  be  happy  ;  gentle- 
ness delights  above  all  things  to  alleviate  distress  ;  and  if  it 
cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  soothe  at  least  the  grieving 
heart. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

I  love  he  ;  she  sits  the  chair  ;  these  books  is  mine  ;  John 
write  a  letter  ;  tliou  should  love  thy  neighbor  as  thou  loves 
thyseilf;  the  pens  which  you  huyest  were  excellent;  let  him 
who  Bt-and,  take  heed  lest  he  falls  ;  have  you  wrote?  I  done 
aa  you  desirest  me  ;  he  has  take  his  hat ;  she  beseeched  him 
m  vain  ;  I  seed  you  at  church  ;  James  has  went  to  London  ; 
Mary  has  tore  her  frock,  let  Anne  mended  it  ;  it  ought  to 
have  be  doing  yesterday  ;  it  must  be  do  to-morrow  ;  I  had 
finish  before  you  come  ;  I  shall  not  go  to  sea,  for  I  will  be 
drowned  ;  if  it  were  not  he,  whom  do  you  imagine  it  to  be  ? 
If  you  doest  well,  shall  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if  you  do 
not  well,  sin  lay  at  thy  door 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

I  am  sincere.  Thou  art  industrious.  A  letter  has  been 
wri-tten.  You  should  leain.  Lot  me  see  that  book.  Tem- 
perance preserves  health.     She  may  have  been  deceived.     If 

•  thou  wert  his  superior,  thou  shouldst  not  have  boasted.  If 
our  desires  are  moderate,  our  wants  will  bo  few.  He  was 
seen  riding  through  the  village.  The  water  is  frozen.  Great- 
ness may  procure  a  man  a  tomb,   but    goodness    alone    can 

"Mesorve  an  epitaph.  To  a  fond  parent  who  would  not  have 
his  child  corrected  for  a  perverse  trick,  but  excused  it,  saying 
it  was  a  small  matter;  Solon  very  wisely  replied,  "  Yes,  but 
habit  is  a  great  one."  if  opinion  has  cried  your  name  up,  let 
modesty  cry  your  heart  down,  lest  you  deceive  it,  or  it  deceive 
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you :  there  is  no  lees  danger  in  a  ^eat  name  than  in  a  bad 
one ;  and  uo  less  honor  in  deeerving  praiese,  than  in  endoy- 
ing  it. 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 

And  tremble  while  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned 

No:  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

1  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 


VI. — Adverb. 

An  Adverb  is  a  vv^ord  which  quah'fies  a  Verb 
an  Adjective,  or  another  Adverb. 

Thus,  in  the  example.  He  icrites  well ;  well,  qualifi«<i 
the  verb,  by  expressing  the  manner  in  which  the  act  of 
writing  is  performed  ;  in  the  examples,  Sht  is  remarkably 
diligent  ;  They  read  very  correctly  ;  remarkably  and  very 
qualify  the  adjective  and  adverb,  by  expressing  the  degree 
of  diligence  mid  correctness. 

Adverbs  are  chiefly  used  to  express  in  one  word  what 
would  otherwise  require  two  or  more  words  ;  thus,  Tkere 
Signifies  in  that  place ;  Wkence,  from,  what  place  ;  Use- 
fully, in  a  useful  manner.  They  are  rfbmetimes  classified 
according  to  their  signification,  as  adverbs  of  time,  of 
place,  of  order,  of  quality,  of  manner,  ^c. 

Adverbs  of  quality  and  manner  are  generally  formed 
from  adjectives,  by  adding  ly ;  as,  elegant,  elegant/y; 
nafe,  eaiely  ;  peaceful,  pcaceUilly.  If  the  adjective  ends 
in  y,  the  y  is  changed  into  /before  ly ;  as,  happy,  happi/y. 
If  the  adjective  ends  in  le  the  e  is  ciianged  into  y  ;  h«, 
able,  ably.  ' 

Some  words  become  advcrl>s  by  prefixing  a  :  a«,  afloat, 
aground. 

A  sort  of  compound  adverb  is  formed  by  joinbg  itey«t%\ 
words  together  ;  as,  Nmo-a-days,  by-and-hy. 
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Adverbs,  like  Adjectives,  are  sometimes 
varied  in  their  terminations  lo  express  com- 
parison and  different  degrees  of  quality. 

Some  Adverbs  form  the  comparative  and 
superlative  by  adding  er  and  est;  as,  soon, 
Booner,  sooner'. 

Adverbs  which  end  in  ly,  are  compared  by 
prefixing  more  and  most ;  as,  Nobly,  more 
nobly,  most  nobly. 

A  few  Adverbs  are  irregular  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  comparative  and  superlative;  as. 
Well,  beUer,  best* 


*  Directions  to  Teachers.. — It  will  be  observed  that  both 
adjectives  and  adverbs  express  quality,  and  that  the  one  class 
of  words  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other,  not  by  signifi- 
cation or  termination,  but  by  the  words  which  they  qualify, 
adjectives  qiialifyinor  nouns,  or  words  or  phrases  used  in  place 
of  nouns,  and  adverbs  qualifying  verbs,  adjectives,  or  other 
adverbs.  Among  the  compound  adverbs  are  not  to  be  included 
such  phrases  as,  in  general,  at  present;  for  these  are  merely 
elliptical  expressions  for  in  a  general  manner,  at  the  prcf>ent 
time.  Yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrov,  are  sometimes  impro- 
perly classed  among  adverbs ;  they  are  nouns  governed  by  a 
preposition  understood. 

Sentences  containing  adverbs  may  be  parsed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  viade  :  we,  a 
personal  pronoun,  first  person,  plural  number,  and  nomina- 
tive case  ;  are,  an  auxiliary  verb,  present  tense,  indicative 
mood,  first  person,  and  plural  number,  joined  to  made,  the 
passive  participle  of  the  verb  make,  thus  forming  the  passive 
voice  of  that  verb ;  fearfully  an  adverb,  qualifying  made^ 
formed  from  the  adjective /caz/i/Z,  by  adding  ly ;  and,  a  con- 
junction ;  wonderfully,  an  adverb,  qualifying  made,  compara- 
tive, more  wonderfully,  superlative,  ?nost  toonderfully ;  made, 
an  active  transitive  verb,  passive  participle,  irregiUar,  present 
t«u»  make,  past  made. 

7* 
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EXERCISES. 

ADVERB. 

What  is  an  adverb?  What  is  the  chief  use  of  adverbs? 
How  are  they  sometimes  classified?  How  are  adverbs  of 
quality  and  manner  generally  formed?  When  an  adjective 
ends  in  y,  how  is  the  adverb  formed  from  it  ?  How  ar« 
adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  which  end  in  le  ?  How  are 
some  nouns  changed  into  adverbs  ?  Why  are  some  adverbs 
varied  in  their  terminations  ?  How  do  adjectives  which  end 
m  ly,  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  ? 

Distinguish  Adverbs  from  Adjectives  in  the  following  aen- 
tences : 

A  sweet  apple  ;  that  bird  sings  sweetly  ;  the  virtuous  are, 
in  general,  happy;  he,  who  acts  virtuously  may  expect  to  hv© 
happily ;  profitable  employment ;  he  is  profitably  employed  ; 
we  must  be  temperate,  if  we  would  be  healthy  ;  he  lives  very 
temperately  ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  ;  they  dwell  toge- 
ther very  happily  ;  no  person  could  have  acted  more  nobly, 
yet  he  was  sndly  disappointed  ;  there  is  nothing  in  human 
life  more  amiable  and  respectable  than  the  character  of  a 
truly  humble  and  benevolent  man. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

He  reads  distinct ;  she  writes  neat ;  they  behave  very 
proper;  let  us  be  sincerely;  a  resolution  calmly,  nobly,  and 
disinterestedly  ;  a  cheerfully,  and  good  old  man  ;  he  spoke 
uncommon  well  ;  do  nothing  careless ;  the  man  who  deli- 
berates wise,  and  resolves  slow,  will  act  correct  ;  praise  no 
man  too  liberal  when  he  is  present,  nor  censure  him  too  lavish 
when  he  is  absent ;  a  just  man  should  account  nothing  more 
preciously  than  his  word,  nothing  more  venerably  than  hiu 
faith,  and  nothing  more  sacredly  than  his  promise. 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

Here  they  are.  Have  you  been  there  ?  Where  is  my  hat? 
Whither  has  he  gone  ?  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  Work  while 
it  is  called  to-day.  I  shall  ftee  my  brother  soon  ;  1  eagerly 
wish  I  could  see  him  oftener.     When  I  say  ouce,  take  your 
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»i^««  ;  when  I  say  twice,  prepare  your  pencils ;  when  I  say 
iK^ice,  begin.  Do  not  boast  too  much  of  your  succeea.  Come 
hither  immediately,  and  I  will  decide  the  matter  between  yOB. 
John  reads  lfs>s  now  than  he  did  formerly.  Jane  went  awaT 
yesterday  ;  she  will  perhaps  return  to-morrow.  Who  can  tci 
what  shall  be  hereafter?  Can  you  lend  me  a  ehilling?  In- 
deed I  cannot  at  present,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  bo  by-and- 
hy.  A  true  friend  communicates  his  thoughts  freely,  advise* 
justly,  assists  readily,  adventures  boldly,  takes  all  patiently, 
ttud  coutinues  a  friend  unchangeably. 


VII. — Preposition, 

A   Preposition  connects  words,  and  shows 
the  lelation  between  them. 

Thus  in'  tlie  sentence,  "  We  travelled  from  Spai» 
through  France  towards  Italy,"  the  prepositions  from, 
through,  towards,  not  only  connect  the  nouns  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  but  express  the  relation  or  bearing  they 
had  to  each  other  tn  the  travels  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented by  the  pronoun  we. 

Prepositions  are  so  called,  because  they  are  generally 
placed  before  the  words  whose  connection  or  relation  with 
other  words  they  point  out. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prepositions  in  most 
common  use  ; — 

About,  abotie,  across,  after,  against,  alongy  amid., 
amidst,  among,  amongst,  around,  at,  before,  behind,  ht' 
low,  beneath,  beside,  besides,  between,  betwixt,  beyond, 
but,  by,  concerning,  down,  during,  except,  for,  from,  in,, 
into,  near,  nigh,  of,  off,  on,  over,  out  of,  round,  savt^ 
through,  throughout,  till,  to,  towards,  under^underneatk, 
uniOf  up,  upon,  with,  within,  without. 
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VIII. GoWJUNCTlON. 


A   Conjunction   joins   words  and  sentence* 
together. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  My  father  and  mother  are 
corne,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  ;"  the  words  father  and 
mother  are  joined  by  the  conjunction  and,  and  the  two 
clauses  of  the  sentence  are  joined  by  the  conjunction  but 

The  conjunctions  in  most  general  use  are : — 

And,  also;  cither,  or;  veither,nor ;  thoug-h,yet;  but^ 
however;  for,  ihnt ;  because,  since;  therefore,  wherefore, 
then;  if,  unless,  lest. 


IX. — Interjection. 

An   Interjection  is   a  word  used  to  express 
Budden  emotion. 

Thus,  in  the  examples,  "  Ah  !  there  he  com»*8;  alas! 
what  shall  I  do  I"  ah,  expresses  surprise,  alas,  distress. 

Interjections  are  so  called,  because  they  are  generally 
thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  Those  whicb 
are  chiefly  used  are  ; — 

Ah,  alas,  fie,  ha,  htjsh,  huzza,  lo,  O,  oh,  p.shaw. 

Nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  become  interjec- 
tions, when  they  are  uttered  as  exclamation* ;  as,  non- 
sense !  strange!  hail!  away!* 

♦Directions  to  Teachers. — Prepositioiw  and  conjuno- 
lionB  are  both  used  to  join  words  together  ;  but  the  former 
aire  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  their  expressing 
both  connexion  and  relation,  whereas  the  latter  express  con- 
nexion only.  Thus,  the  sentence,  I  hare  wine  and  a  glass, 
merely  expresses  that  wine  and  a  glass  are  in  my  possession  ; 
while  the  seutencA  /  have  wine  in  a  glass,  expresses^  not  only 
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EXERCISES. 

PREPOSITION,  CONJUNCTION,  INTERJECTION. 

What  is  a  prepositioQ?  Why  are  prepositions  so  cailedl 
What  is  a  conjuuctioa?     What  is  au  interjection  ? 

Distinguish   Prepositions  from  Conjunctions  in  the 
following  sentences  : — 

A  slate  and  a  pencil  ;  I  write  on  a  slate  with  a  pencil ;  w» 
live  during  one  half  of  the  year  in  the  town,  and  during  the 
other  half  in  the  country ;  John  and  James  divided  the  leaf 

that  the  wine  and  glass  are  in  my  possession,  but  that  the 
one  contains  the  other.  Interjections  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  parts  of  speech,  by  their  always  ex- 
pressing exclamation,  and  by  their  seldom  being  necessarily 
connected  with  the  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

Prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections  may  be  parsed 
m  the  following  manner  : — /  would  willingly  assist  you  ;  but 
alas  1 1  have  not  the  mcans,for  I  myself  have  been  left  in  great 
poverty  by  the  death  of  my  brother  and  sister.  I,  a  personal 
pronoun,  first  person,  singular  number,  common  gender,  and 
nominative  case ;  would,  the  past  tense,  first  person  singular 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  will,  joined  to  the  verb  assist,  to  form 
the  compound  tense  would  assist,  to  express  an  assertion  de- 
pending upon  a  condition,  namely,  my  having  means  which 
is  not  fulfilled,  and  therefore  implying  that  I  will  not  assist; 
voiUingly,  an  adverb,  qualifying  wou/rf  assist;  you,  a  personal 
pronoun,  second  person,  plural  number,  common  gender,  and 
objective  case,  governed  by  the  verb  assist ;  but,  a  conjunc- 
tion, connecting  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence  ;  alns,  an 
interjection  ;  /,  a  personal  pronoun,  as  befo're  ;  have,  an  active 
verb,  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  first  person,  singular 
number  ;  not,  an  adverb,  qualify uig  have  ;  the,  the  definite 
article,  limiting  the  signification  of  means;  means,  a  noun, 
■ingular  or  plural  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  case  ; 
for,  a  conjunction  connecting  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence  ; 
/,  a  personal  pronoun,  as  before  ;  myself,  a  reciprocal  pronoun, 
nominative  case  ;  have,  an  auxiliary  verb,  joined  to  been,  the 
passive  participle  of  the  auxiliary  verb  be  and  left,  the  passive 
participle  of  the  verb  /eace,  past  teiise,  left^  forming  the  com- 
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between  them,  and  James  ^ve  a  part  of  his  share  to  a  poor 
man  on  the  street ;  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  ho 
became  poor  ;  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth  ;  I  have  only  called  twice,  since  I  came  home  ;  since  you 
will  not  do  as  you  are  desired,  you  must  be  turned  down  to  the 
bottom  of  thw  class  ;  unless  he  come  soon,  I  do  not  expect  tb 
see  him  before  night ;  they  are  happy  because  they  are  good. 
Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 
Charles  is  esteemed,  because  he  is  both  discreet  and  bene- 
volent. Hark  I  how  sweetly  the  woodlark  sings!  Remove  far 
from  me  vanity  and  lies  ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  ;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny 
thee  ;  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Behold  I  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.  He  can  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  he  is  not  altogether 
ignorant.  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts.  Ah  !  the 
delusions  ©f  hope.  We  in  vain  look  for  a  path  between  virtu« 
and  vice. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
And  fortune  smil'd  deceitful  on  her  birth : 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  deprived  of  all, 
Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  heaven, 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage  fur  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades. 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  concealed. 

PARSING. 

To  parse  sentences  etymologically,  that  is,  to  name  the  cla* 
w  part  of  speech  to  which  each  word  belongs,  and  to  explain 

pound  tense  have  been  left,  expressing  the  passive  voice  of  the 
verb  Zeai;e,  and  perfect  past  time  ;  present  tense,  leave  ;  in,  a  pre- 
position, showing  the  relation  between  /and  •poverty ;  great, 
an  adjective  in  the  positive  form,  qualifying  poverty  ;  poverty, 
a  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  case  ;  by, 
a  preposition,  showing  the  relation  between  the  state  in  which  1 
have  been  left  n.i\d  death,  and  brother  a.'Ad  sister;  my,  a  personal 
pronoun,  possessive  case  ;  brother,  a  noun,  masculine  gender, 
and  objective  case  ;  and,  a  conjunction,  joining  brother,  and 
Mier;  sister,  a  uoun,  feminine  gender,  and  objective  case. 
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Its  relations  to  the  thing  or  thing^s  which  it  represents,  aiiii  to 
other  words  in  the  same  sentence,  it  is  necessary  to  have  iitt- 
pressed  on  the  memory  the  following  general  principles,  ^ll 
they  have  been  already  given  in  the  form  of  rules,  and  iirtfis« 
trated  by  examples.  The  signification  of  nouns  is  limited'to 
one,  but  to  ani/  one  of  the  kind,  by  the  indefinite  article,  and  io 
«ome  particular  one,  or  some  particular  number,  by  the  d'efi'- 
nite  article.  Nouns,  in  one  form,  represent  one  of  a  kind,  'and 
in  another,  any  number  more  than  one  ;  they  are  the  names'df 
males,  oi  females,  or  of  objects  which  are  neither  male  nor 
female  ;  and  they  represent  the  subject  of  an  affirmation,  a 
command,  or  a  question, — the  owner  or  possessor  of  a  thing, — 
or  the  object  of  an  action,  or  of  a  relation  expressed  by  a  pre- 
position. Adjectives  express  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
one  person  or  thing  from  another ;  in  one  form  they  exprefes 
quality  without  comparison  ;  in  another,  they  express  compa- 
rison between  two,  or  between  one  and  a  number  taken  collect 
lively, — and  in  a  third,  they  express  comparison  between  ortt 
and  a  number  of  others  taken  separately.  Pronouns  are  iisiMi 
in  place  of  nouns  ;  one  class  of  them  is  used  merely  as  th© 
svbstittttes  o{  names;  the  pronouns  of  another  class  have  a 
peculiar  reference  to  some  preceding  words  in  the  sentence,  of 
which  they  are  the  substitutes, — and  those  of  a  third  class 
point  out,  with  great  precision,  the  persons  or  things  which 
they  represent.  t>ome  pronouns  are  ilsed  for  both  the  /item* 
and  the  substitute ;  and  several  are  frequently  employed  ih 
usking  questions.  AJfirmaf  ion  sand  comma  rids  are  expressed  by 
the  verb  ;  and  d.tFerent  inflections  of  the  verb  express  number, 
person,  time,  and  manner.  With  regard  to  time,  an  affirma- 
tion may  be /)rc«e«<  or  past  or  J'uture  ;  \v\threg-drdio  ?nanner, 
an  affirmation  may  be  positive  or  conditional,  it  being  doubt- 
ful whether  the  condition  is  fulfilled  or  not,  or  it  being  im- 
plied that  it  is  not  fulfilled  ; — the  verb  may  express  com^ 
mand  or  exhortation  ;  or  the  sense  of  the  verb  may  be  expressed 
v:ithout  affirming  or  conimand,,vg.  The  verb  also  expresj^es 
Jiat  an  action  or  state  is  or  was  going  on,  by  a  form  which 
B  also  used  somf^times  as  a  noun,  and  sometimes  to  qualify 
louns.  Affi,rmations  are  modified  by  adverbs,  some  of  which 
:an  be  intlccted  to  express  d.iierent  degrees  of  modification. 
Words  are  juintd  together  by  conjunctions  ;  and  ihe  various 
relations  which  one  tiling  bears  to  another  are  expressed  by 
prepositions.  Sadden  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  exclamationi, 
ire  expressed  by  interjections. 
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lu  parsing  Bentences  according  to  these  general  prinoir 
ple«,  it  will  be  observed  that  many  words,  from  the  different 
ways  in  which  they  are  used,  belong  sometimes  to  one  part  of 
speech,  sometimes  to  another.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  After 
a  Btonn  comes  a  cairn,"  the  word  calm  is  a  noun  ;  in  "  The 
day  was  calm"  it  is  an  adjective  ;  in  '*  Calm  your  fears,"  it 
is  a  verb.  The  words  which  belong  sometimes  to  one  class, 
sometimes  to  another,  according  to  their  peculiar  significa- 
tion in  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur,  are  chiefly  uouna 
and  adjectives,  as,  hard  labour,  labour  diligently;  uouus, 
adjectives,  and  verbs,  as,  humble  rank,  rank  weeds,  you  rank 
high;  adjectives  and  adverbs,  as,  a  little  learning,  speak 
little;  adverbs  and  prepositions,  as,  go  on,  on  the  table; 
adverbs  and  conjunctions,  as,  they  are  yet  young  ;  though  she 
is  fair,  yet  she  is  not  amiable  ;  prepositions  and  conjunctions, 
^s,for  your  sake  I  will  obey,  for  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so.  The 
simplest  and  most  philosophical  way  to  find  out  to  what  part 
of  speech  each  word  belongs,  as  well  as  to  auulyze  the  Btruc* 
ture  of  the  most  complicated  sentences,  is  to  parse  them  ac- 
cording to  the  following  method  .• — The  minutest  plant  or  ani- 
mal, if  attentively  examined,  affords  a  thousand  wonders,  and 
obliges  us  to  admire  and  adore  thai  omnipotent  hand  which 
created  it.  What  word  makes  the  principal  affirmation  in  thia 
aentence  ?  Affords.  What  part  of  speech  is  affords,  since  it 
affirms  ?  A  verb.  Does  it  affirm  of  something  past,  or  of 
something  going  on  at  the  present  ?  Of  something  going  on 
at  present.  In  what  tense  is  it  then?  In  the  present  teuse. 
Is  the  affirmation  positive  or  conditional?  Positive,  and 
therefore  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative  mood.  What  is  the 
subject  of  the  affirmation?  Plant.  May  any  other  word  iu 
the  sentence  be  the  subject  of  this  affirmation?  Yes,  animal. 
What  joins  these  two  words?  'i'he  conjunction  or.  What  part 
of  speech  is  plant  ?  A  noun,  because  it  is  the  name  of  some- 
thing. Is  it  the  name  of  a  male  or  female  ?  Of  neither ; 
hence  it  is  of  the  neuter  gender.  Does  it  signify  one,  or  morf 
^han  one?  One  only,  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  singular  num- 
ber. In  what  case  is  plant,  since  it  is  the  subject  of  an  affir- 
mation? In  the  nominative  case.  Is  the  application  of  thia 
name  or  noun  limited  by  any  word  ?  Yes,  by  the  definite 
article  the.  What  kind  of  plant  is  spoken  of?  The  minutest 
plant.  What  part  of  speech  is  n\inutest  because  it  describes 
the  kind  of  plant  ?  An  adjective  114  the  superlative  form.  Whj 
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do  you  say  that  it  ia  in  the  superlative  form?  Because  it  sup- 
poses a  coinptirison  betweeu  this  plant  and  every  other  plant 
taken  separately.  What  does  the  minutest  plant  or  animal 
afford?  A  thousand  wonders.  Which  of  these  words  is  the 
object  of  the  action  affirmed  ?  Wonders,  v^rhich  is  therefore  in 
the  objective  case.  What  part  of  speech  \sa  ?  The  indefinite 
article.  Does  it  limit  the  signification  of  the  noun  here  ?  No, 
it  limits  the  word  thousand.  What  part  of  spe<>ch  is  thousand? 
An  adjective  of  number,  qualifying  wonders.  Does  the  minutest 
plant  or  animal  afford  a  thousand  wonders  to  every  one  ?  No, 
they  must  be  alteutively  exa?nined.  What  word  joins  this 
affirmation  with  the  other?  The  conjunction  if.  In  what 
way  must  the  plant  or  animal  be  examined  I  Attentively. 
What  part  of  speech  is  attentively  ?  An  adverb,  because  it 
qualifies  the  verb  examined.  What  part  of  the  verb  is  ex- 
amined  The  passive  participle.  Does  it  make  a  complete 
affirmation  by  itself?  No,  the  auxiliary  verb  be  is  understood. 
Is  any  other  positive  affirmation  made  concerning  the  plant 
or  animal  ?  Yes,  it  obliges.  Whom  does  it  oblige  ?  Us. 
What  part  of  speech  is  us?  A  personal  pronoun,  in  the 
plural  number  and  objective  case.  What  does  the  plant  or 
animal  oblige  us  to  do?  To  admire  and  adore.  What  word 
points  out  what  you  are  obliged  to  do  I  'I'he  preposition  to. 
What  parts  of  speech  are  admire  and  adore  ?  Verbs.  Do  they 
affirm  in  this  sentence?  Not  by  themselves,  but  they  express 
acts  which  we  are  obliged  to  do  ?  What  part  of  the  verb  ia 
each  of  them  ?  The  infinitive  mood  indicated  by  the  pro- 
position to  1  What  word  connects  them  ?  The  conjunction 
and.  What  is  the  object  of  the  acts  of  admiring  and  adoring? 
Hand.  What  kind  of  hand  ?  Omnipotent.  Is  the  word  hand 
qualified  by  any  other  word  but  omnipotent?  Yes,  by  tho 
demonstrative  pronoun  that.  Is  anything  affirmed  of  that 
omnipotent  hand  7  It  created.  Is  the  word  hand  itself  tho 
subject  of  this  affirmation?  No,  the  word  w/iich  is  used 
instead  of  it.  What  part  of  speech  is  which  ?  A  pronoun. 
What  kind  of  pronoun?  A  relative  pronoun,  because  it 
refers  immediately  to  the  word  hand,  which  is  its  antecedent 
When  did  the  act  expressed  by  created  take  place  ?  At  some 
former  or  past  time,  hence  the  verb  is  in  the  past  tense. 
What  did  the  omnipotent  hand  create?  The  plant  or  animal. 
Is  the  word  plant  or  animal  tho  object  of  tho  affirmation,  as 
jt  is  expressed  iu  the  seuteuce  ?    No,  but  its  substitute,  th« 
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pronoun  if.  Name  the  articles  in  this  sentence.  7^*,  a. 
Name  all  the  nomis.  Plant,  animal,  wonders,  hand.  Name 
all  the  adjectives  ?  Minutest,  thousand,  omnipotent.  Name  all 
the  pronouns  ?  Us,  that,  which,  it.  Name  all  the  verhs?  Exa- 
mined, affords,  obliges,  adore,  admire,  created.  Mame  the 
adverb?  Attentively.  Name  the  preposition  ?  To.  Name  all 
the  conjn notions?  Or,  if,  and.  Are  there  examples  of  all  th© 
parts  of  speech  in  this  sentence  I  Of  all  but  the  interjection? 

Sentences  to  be  parsed  according  to  the  foregoing  method  :— 

Justice  and  bounty  procure  friends. 

Idleness  is  the  parent  of  want  and  pain  ;  but  the  labour  of 
ytrtue  bringeth  forth  pleasure. 

The  faculty  of  speech  was  bestowed  upon  man,  for  great 
Und  important  purposes  ;  but,  alas !  it  is  too  often  perverted. 

Good  magistrates,  promoting  the  public  interest,  observing 
the  laws,  and  favouring  virtue,  are  worthy  of  honour. 

Lo  !  at  the  conch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps, 
Hersilput  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps  ; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 
Smiles  on  her  slumb'ring  child  with  pensive  eye& 

It  is  reported  of  the  ancient  Persians  by  an  eminent  writer, 
that  the  sum  of  their  education  consisted  in  teaching  youth 
to  ride,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  speak  truth. 

Life  is  a  voyage,  in  the  prosfress  of  which  we  are  perpetu- 
ally changing  the  scene  ;  we  first  leave  childhood  behind  us, 
then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then  the 
better  and  more  pleasant  part  of  old  age. 

Seize,  mortal  !  seize  the  transient  hour ; 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies : 
Life's  a  sliort  summer,  man  a  flower  ; 
He  dies — alas  !  how  soon  he  dies ! 

Society,  when  formed,  requires  distinction!*  of  property, 
diversity  of  conditions,  subordination  of  ranks,  and  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  occupations,  in  order  to  advance  the  general  good 
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FuH  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  uiifathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

O  vain  and  inconsistent  world  !  O  fleeting  and  transient 
Kfe  !  When  will  the  sous  of  men  loam  to  think  of  thee  as  they 
onght?  When  will  they  learn  humanity  from  the  afiiictiona 
of  their  brethren  ;  or  moderation  and  wisdom  from  the  sense 
•f  their  owu  fugitive  state  ? 

Yon  cottager  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store  ; 
Content,  though  mean,  and  cheerful,  if  not  gay, 
Shufil.ng  her  threads  about  the  live  long  day, 
Just  earns  a  scuniy  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  aud  pocket  light ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit, 
Receives  no  praise :  but  though  her  lot  be  such, 
(Toilsome  aud  indigent)  she  renders  much  ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  B.ble  true — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew  ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
O  happy  peasant  i  Oh  unhappy  bard  ! 
His  the  mere  t  usel,  hers  the  rich  reward  ; 
He  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home  ; 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

If  nature  has  denied  to  Britain  the  fruitful  vine,  the  fragrant 
jnyrtle,  the  spontaneous  soil,  and  the  beautiful  climate,  she 
has  also  exempted  her  from  the  parching  droughts,  the  deadly 
eiroc,  and  the  frightful  tornado.  If  our  so.l  is  poor  and 
ehurlish,  and  our  skies  cold  and  frowning,  the  serpent  never 
lurks  within  the  one,  nor  the  plague  within  the  other.  If  our 
mountains  are  bleak  and  barren,  they  have,  at  least,  nursed 
within  their  bosoms  a  race  of  men,  whose  industry  and  intel- 
ligence have  performed  greater  wonders,  and  supply  a  more 
inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth,  than  all  the  mines  of  Mexico 
tuA  Hindofitau. 
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Hark  !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  ring*. 
Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stern  minstrelsy, 
His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  flings, 
And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee  : 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  them  !  tameless,  frank,  atid  free, 
In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 
Rough  nature's  children,  humorous  as  she  ; 
And  he,  yon  chieftain,  strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  !  the  Hero  is  thine 
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Syntax  treats  of  the  connexion  and  arrangt 
ment  of  words  in  sentences. 

A  sentence  is  any  number  of  words  joined 
together  so  as  to  form  a  complete  affirmati(nn 
or  proposition. 

Thus,  the  words,  "  From  virtue  to  vice,"  do  not  contais 
a  complete  proposition  :  therefo  e,  they  do  not  form  • 
sentence.  But  the  words,  "  From  virtue  to  vice  the  pro- 
gress is  gradual,"  form  a  sentence,  because  they  contaii 
a  distinct  proposition,  or  because  the  sense  is  complete. 

Sentences  are  either  Simple  or  Compound. 

A  Simple  sentence  contains  only  one  pro- 
position. 

A  Compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or 
more  simple  sentences  joined  together. 

Thus,  "  His  talents  are  of  a  high  order."  "  His  talenti 
excito  admiration,"  are  two  simple  sentences,  which  are 
united  into  a  compound  sentence,  by  saying,  "  Hiu  talents 
which  are  of  a  high  order,  excite  admiration." 

Every  sentence  or  complete  proposition  con- 
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tains   a   subject,  or   thing  spoken  of,  and  an 
affirmation^  or  what  is  said  of  the  subject. 

When  the  affirmation  is  not  limited  to  the 
subject,  a  complete  proposition  or  sentence 
:ilso  contains  an  object. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  Birds  sing,"  birds  is  the  sub 
ject,  and  sing  the  affirmation  ; — in  the  sentence,  "  Know- 
ledge improves  the  mind,"  knotoledge  is  the  subject, 
improves  the  affirmation,  and  mind  the  object. 

The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  noun,  or  two  or 
more  noiuis  joined  together  ;  as,  James  walks,  John  and 
Thomas  run  ; — a  proiioiui,  or  pronouns  ;  as,  He  reads,  you 
and  /  write  ; — the  infinitive  of  a  verb  ;  as.  To  obeij,  is  the 
duty  of  children  ;  —or  a  part  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  That  you 
cannot  repeat  yoar  lesson  is  your  own  fault. 

The  aflSrmation  in  a  sentence  is  always  made  by  a 
verb. 

The  object  in  a  sentence  is  always  a  noun,  or  a  pro- 
noun ;  as,  Jane  lost  her  hook,  and  Mary  found  it ; — tbo 
infinitive  or  present  participle  of  a  verb ;  as,  William 
loves  to  play,  Robert  takes  pleasure  in  reading  and 
writing  : — or  a  part  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  perform  this  exercise. 

The  other  parts  of  speech  are  employed  in  the  structure 
of  sentences,  as  follows : — The  article  to  l.mit  the  signi- 
fication of  the  subject  or  object ;  the  adjentive  to  qualify 
the  subject  or  object ;  the  adverb  to  qualify  the  affirma- 
tion, or  to  modify  some  otiier  word  of  quality  ;  the  pre- 
position to  show  how  the  object  is  related  to  the  subject, 
or  to  the  affirmation,  or  to  some  other  obj'^ct ;  and  the 
conjunction  to  join  two  or  more  subjects,  two  or  more 
affirmations,  two  or  more  objects,  or  two  or  more  words 
of  quality,  or  to  un.le  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sen- 
tence, or  to  connect  separate  sentences. 

The  following  rules  exhibit  the  principles  upon  which 
the  several  parts  of  speech  are  connected  in  the  con- 
•tructiou  of  sentences,  according  to  the  prevailin|^  usag» 
of  the  £u;rli8h  language. 
8* 
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SUBJECT  AND  VERB. 

Rule  I. — A  verb  is  of  the  same  numbei 
and  person  with  its  subject ;  as,  I  speak,  thou 
hearest,  the  master  teaches,  the  scholars  learnm 

1.  Collective  nouns  are  followed  by  verbs  in  the  wngj 
lar  or  in  the  plural  nirmber,  accord  nor  as  unity  or  plu- 
rality of  idea  is  expressed  ;  as,  The  council  is  sitting,  th« 
clergy  are  divided  among  themselves. 

Party,  army,  and  some  other  collective  nouns,  ar« 
never  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural  number. 

2.  Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  joined 
by  the  conjunction  and,  take  the  verb  in  the  plural ;  aa« 
Justice  and  bounty  procure  friends. 

3.  Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  joined 
by  or  or  nor,  take  the  verb  in  the  s<ingular ;  as.  Either 
John  or  James  was  present. 

In  like  manner,  when  two  nouns  in  the  singular  num- 
ber are  connected  by  the  preposition  wit/i,  or  by  such 
expressions  as,  as  well  as,  the  verb  is  in  the  singular;  as. 
The  gentleman,  with  his  son,  was  here  yesterday ;  Ceeear, 
as  well  as  Cicero,  was  eloquent. 

4.  When  two  or  more  nominatives  in  different  num- 
bers are  joined  by  or  or  nor,  the  verb  is  in  the  plural ;  as, 
Neither  health  nor  riches  are  to  be  depended  on ;  Neither 
you  nor  I  are  in  fault. 

5.  When  two  or  more  nominatives,  in  the  same  nam* 
ber,  but  of  different  persons,  are  jouied  by  or  or  nor^ 
the  verb  agrees  with  the  last ;  as,  E  ther  thou  or  be  i» 
to  blame. 

6.  When  two  or  more  nominatives  of  different  persona 
are  joined  by  the  conjunction  and,  the  verb  agrees  with 
the  first  person  in  preference  to  the  second,  and  with  tho 
second  in  preference  to  the  third  ;  as,  You  and  I  hav 
leanied  our  lessous ;  You  and  he  have  received  yout 
reward. 

7.  When  the  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  k 
used  as  the  subject  of  an  affirmation,  the  verb  is  in  tha 
third  person  singular ;  as.  To  live  soberly,  righteously* 
and  piously,  is  the  duty  of  all  men. 
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8.  When  a  subject  or  nominative  is  joined  to  a  parti- 
ciple, without  being  connected  with  any  other  verb  ia 
the  sentence,  it  is  said  to.be  in  the  nominative  absolute; 
as,  The  wind  being  favourable,  we  set  sail. 

The  Active  participle  is  sometimes  used  absolutely 
without  a  nomiuative  ;  as,  Generally  speaking,  my  papila 
we  attentive. 

ARTICLE. 

Rule  II. — The  indefinite  article  is  placed 
before  nouns  in  the  singular  number  only  ;  as, 
a  pear,  an  apple. 

The  definite  article  is  placed  before  nouns 
in  either  the  singular  or  the  plural  number  ;  as;, 
The  garden,  the  trees. 

1.  The  indefini-te  article  is  placed  before  nouns  sig-ni- 
fying  more  than  one,  when  they  are  used  collectively  ; 
as,  A  dozen,  a  score. 

2.  The  indefinite  article  is  placed  before  nouns  in  th« 
plural  number,  when  they  are  qualified  by  numeral  ad- 
jectives used  as  nouns,  or  hy  few  or  many ;  as,  A  hundred 
pounds,  a  thousand  guineas,  a  few  books,  a  great  many 
pens. 

3.  When  several  nouns  are  joined  together,  some  of 
which  take  a  before  them,  and  some  an,  the  indefiuit* 
article  is  repeated  before  each  of  them  ;  as,  A  horse,  on 
ass,  an  owl,  and  a  sparrow. 

4.  When  two  or  more  nouns  or  adjectives  are  joined 
together,  the  article  is  placed  only  before  the  first  of 
them,  if  they  are  applied  to  the  same  person  or  thing ; 
it  is  placed  before  each  of  them  if  they  are  applied  to 
different  persons  or  things  ;  as,  The  pious  and  learned 
Newton  ;  tlie  English  and  the  Irish  nation. 

5.  The  definite  article  and  an  adjective  are  sometime* 
used  instead  of  the  adjective  and  a  noun  ;  as.  The  good, 
the  wise, 

6.  The  definite  article  sometimes  supplies  the  place  t£ 
a  personal  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case  ;  as,  He  baa  a 
awelliug  ou  the  neck. 
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NOUN. 

Rule  III. — Nouns  or  personal  pronouns 
applied  to  the  same  persons  or  things,  are  put 
in  the  same  case  ;  as,  John  the  Baptist ;  Julius 
Ccesar,  he  who  was  killed  in  the  senate-house, 
Was  a  warrior  and  an  orator. 

1.  A  noun  and  a  perponal  pronoun,  applied  to  th» 
same  person  or  thing,  cannot  b-3  nominative  to  the  sanM 
verb ;  thus,  "  Paul  the  apostle,  he  was  very  zealous,** 
ought  to  be,  "  Paul  the  apostie  was  very  zealous." 

2.  A  noun  is  sometimes  put  in  apposition  to  a  part 
of  a  sentence  ;  as.  You  read  very  indistinctly,  a  habk 
which  3'ou  should  endeavour  to  correct. 

3.  A  noun  or  pronoun  which  answers  a  question  is  id 
the  same  case  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  asks  it; 
as,  Who  told  you  ?  He.     Whose  books  are  these  ?  Mine. 

Rule  IV. — When  two  nouns,  or  a  noun 
and  a  pronoun,  denote  the  possessor  and  the 
thing  possessed,  the  name  of  the  former  is  put 
m  the  possessive  case;  -dSy^ly  father's  servant; 
thine  is  the  kingdom. 

1.  The  name  of  the  thing  possessed  is  sometime* 
omitted  ;  as,  He  is  at  the  w at c/t -maker' s  ;  let  us  go  to  St 
Patrick's. 

2.  When  the  possessor  is  described  by  two  or  more 
nouns,  the  sign  of  the  post^essive  is  generally  put  after 
the  last ;  as,  Jolin  the  Baptist's  head. 

3.  When  the  thing  posseased  belongs  to  two  or  more, 
the  sign  of  the  possessive  is  put  after  each  ;  as,  It  waa 
my  fathi'rs,  lyiolhefs,  and  uncle's  opinion. 

4.  The  objective  case  with  of  is  frequently  used  instead 
of  the  possessive  ;  as,  A  servant  of  my  father. 

When  the  thing  is  only  one  of  a  nunjber  belonging  to 
the  possessor,  both  the  possessive  case  and  of  are  use^ 
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»8,  A  servant  of  my  father's,  the  word  servants  beinff 
understood  after  father's.  The  full  construction  in  such 
a  case  is,  A  servant  out  of  my  father's  servants, 

ADJECTIVE. 

Rule  V. — Every  adjective  qualifies  a  noun, 
expressed  or   understood ;   as,  A   wise    man 
few  were  present. 

1.  Adjectives  sometimes  qualify  the  infinitive  mood, 
or  a  part  of  a  sentence ;  as,  To  see  is  pleasant;  to  be  blind 
is  unfortunate. 

2.  Adjectives  of  number  qualify  nouns  in  the  singulai 
or  plural,  according  as  they  signify  one  or  more  ;  as,  Oi/^ 
man,  six  children. 

3.  The  adjectives  each,  every,  either,  neither,  qualify 
nouns  in  the  singular  number  ;  as,  Every  boy  is  in  his 
place  ;  let  each  speak  for  himself 

Every  sometimes  qualifies  a  plural  noun,  when  the 
things  which  it  denotes  are  spoken  of  collectively  ;  aa» 
Every  hundred  years.  Hundred  is  here  treated  as  a 
noon. 

PRONOUN. 

RuLC  VI.— Pronouns  are  of  the  same  num- 
ber, gender,  and  person,  with  the  nouns  which 
they  represent ;  as,  The  m<ister  sits  at  his  desk  ; 
l*«e  scholars  learn  their  lesson. 

1.  When  two  or  more  pronouns  are  used  in  plac  of  th« 
same  noun,  they  are  put  in  the  same  number,  gender, 
and  person  ;  thus,  "  Thou  hast  done  me  a  great  favour. 
for  which  I  am  much  obliged  to  y?u,"  ought  to  bp,  '*  You 
have  done  me  a  great  favour,  for  which  I  am  much  obliged 
to  yoj/." 

U.  The  pronoun  it,  when  the  nominative  to  a  verb.  'w. 
applied  to  persons  as  well  as  to  things  ;  to  the  tirst  and 
second  persons  as  well  as  to  the  third  person  ;  and  to  the 
plural  number  uh  w«U  as  to  thft  eingulur  ;  as,  //  m  tUs 
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king;  it  was  I;  it  was  not  you;  it  was  the  nun  wh» 
were  here  this  morning. 

3.  Relative  pronouns  are  of  the  same  number,  gender, 
and  person,  with  their  antecedents  ;  as,  /,  who  am  Btill 
your  friend,  will  not  desert  you  ;  let  the  monitors,  who 
are  ready,  begin. 

4.  When  the  relative  refers  to  two  antecedents  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  it  agrees  with  the  one  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording as  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  requires  ;  as,  / 
am  the  person  who  make  the  pens  ;  I  am  the  person  wh» 
has  charge  of  the  slates. 

5.  The  relative  vihir.h  is  generally  understood  of  col- 
lective nouns,  even  when  they  represent  persons  ;  as,  Tb« 
committee,  which  met  to-day,  was  unanimous. 

6.  The  relative  which  has  sometimes  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence for  its  antecedent ;  as,  He  is  in  great  distress, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  hear. 

7.  The  relative  in  the  objective  case  is  sometimes 
omitted ;  as.  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  I  ever  read. 

8.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  that  agree 
with  their  nouns  in  number  ;  as,  This  book,  these  books; 
that  map,  those  maps. 

VERB. 

Rule  VII. — Active  transitive  verbs  and 
their  participles  take  after  them  the  objective 
case;  as,  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments ;  William  is  learning  his  lesson. 

When  the  active  participle  is  used  as  a  noun,  it  gene- 
rally takes  an  article  before  it,  and  of  after  it ;  as.  In 
the  keeping  «/  thy  commandments  there  is  great  reward. 

When  this  participle  is  preceded  by  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun in  the  possessive  case,  it  does  not  take  the  article 
before  it ;  as,  His  neglecting  to  study  is  the  cause  of  his 
ignorance. 

Rule  VIII — Tlie  verb  to  he  has  the  same 
case  after  it  as  before  it ;  as,  It  is  /,  be  not 
ufraid ;  who  do  men  say  that  /  am;  whom  do 
they  represent  me  to  be." 
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Rule  IX. — The  Infinitive  Mood  follows 
another  verb  or  a  participle  ;  as,  I  desire  to 
learn ;  he  is  waiting  to  sse  you. 

1.  The  Infinitive  Mood  sometimes  follows  a  noun  or 
an  adjpctivp  ;  as  Your  desire  to  improve  is  commcudable  ; 
it  is  delightful  to  behold  the  setting  sun. 

2.  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  sometimes  used  absolutely ; 
as,  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  not  present. 

3.  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  preceded  by  the  prepositios 
to,  except  after  the  verbs,  bid,  can,  dare,  feel,  hear,  Ut^ 
make,  may,  must,  need,  shall,  see,  and  wilL 

ADVERB. 

Rule  X. — Adverbs  are  joined  to  verbs, 
adjectives,  and  other  adverbs;  as,  loi^e/y  said, 
exceedingly  good,  very  well. 

1.  The  Adverbs  hence,  whpnce,  and  thence,  do  not  re- 
quire/rom  before  them,  as  each  of  them  contains  in  itself 
the  power  of  that  preposition  ;  as,  whence  (that  is,  from 
what  place)  came  you  7 

2.  Two  negatives  make  an  affirmation ;  thus,  "  I  d» 
not  take  none,"  means  "  I  take  some." 

PREPOSITION. 

Rule  XI. — Prepositions  are  followed  hj 
nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case  ;  as. 
For  me,  with  us,  on  the  table. 

1.  Prepositions  are  also  followed  by  the  active  par- 
ticiples of  verbs ;  as,  By  applying  to  your  studies,  you 
will  acquire  knowledge. 

2.  Prepositions  are  frequently  omitted,  especially  bo- 
fore  nouns  denoting  time,  space,  and  dimension,  and 
before  the  personal  pronouns;  as,  Once  a  day;  h©  raa 
two  miles  ;  this  wall  is  six  feet  high  ;  tell  me  the  truth. 
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3.  The  idiom  of  the  lan^age  requires  particular  pre*  \ 
positions  after  certain  words  and  phrases ;  as,  A  preju- 
dice against;  an  abhorrence  oj ;  an  aversion  to. 

CONJUNCTION. 

Rule  XII. — Conjunctions  join  the  same 
cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  same  moods 
and  tenses  of  verbs,  similar  parts  of  speech, 
and  the  clauses  or  members  of  sentences  ;  as,  _ 
John  and  James  are  come;  I  saw  him  aWM 
her ;  they  read  and  write  well ;  a  wise  and 
virtuous  man  ;  we  should  live  soberly  and  ho- 
nestly ;  keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy 
lips  from  speaking  guile. 

1.  When  the  relative  pronoun  follows  the  conjunction 
titan,  it  19  put  in  the  objective  case ;  as,  Hie  father,  than 
tcfiom  I  never  knew  a  better  man,  is  dead. 

2.  Some  conjunctions  have  their  correspondent  con- 
junctions ;  thus,  both  is  followed  by  and,  etther  by  or, 
neither  by  nor,  thou.frh  by  yet,  &lc.  ;  as,  Both  you  and  I  saw 
it ;  though  he  was  rich,  yet,  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor. 

INTERJECTION. 

Rule  XIII. — Interjections  are  joined  to  the 
objective  case  of  pronouns  of  the  first  person, 
and  the  nominative  of  pronouns  of  the  second  ; 
as,  Ah  me  !  O  thou  I 

In  addition  to  the  examples  of  ellipsis,  or  omission  of 
words,  iB^ven  under  some  of  the  preceding  rules,  tht 
foUowingr  njay  be  mentioned  as  occurring  frequently  i. 
both  poetry  and  prose. 

1.  When  two  or  more  affirmations  are  made  of  th 
same  subject,  the  noun  or  pronoun  is  placed  only  befor 
the  first ;  afl,  "  /  love,  fear,  and  respect  the  magistrate 
instead  ©f,  •'  /  love.  /  fpar.  and  /  respect  the  magistrate 
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2.  The  noun  is  frequently  omitted  after  an  adjective 
In  the  comparative  form  ;  as,  "  I  will  pull  down  my  barns 
and  build  greater,"  that  is,  "  greater  barns.'" 

3.  In  poetry,  nouna  are  often  omitted  in  interrogative 
aentences;  as,  "  Lives  there  who  loves  his  pain?"  that 
ie,  "  Lives  there  a  man,  who  loves  his  pain  ?" 

4.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  qualify  the  saznenoan, 
it  is  placed  only  after  the  last  of  them  ;  as,  A  great,  wise, 
and  good  prince. 

5.  When  an  adjective  qnalifies  two  or  more  nouns,  it 
is  placed  only  before  the  first ;  as,  Good  qualities  and 
ttctious. 

6.  The  verb  is  frequently  omitted  after  a  noun  which 
follows  the  comparative  degree ;  as,  '*  Only  in  the  throne 
will  I  be  greater  than  thou,"  that  is,  "  than  thou  shalt 
be." 

7.  In  poetry,  verbs  which  express  address,  or  answer, 
are  frequently  omitted  ;  as,  '*  To  whom  the  monarch," 
that  is,  "  To  whom  the  monarch  said  or  replied." 

6.  When  au  adverb  qualities  two  or  more  words,  it  is 
placed  only  after  the  last ;  as,  "  He  spoke  and  acted 
gracefully." 

9.  When  the  same  preposition  points  out  several  ob- 
jects, it  is  placed  only  before  the  first ;  as,  "  He  walked 
over  the  hills  and  the  valleys." 

10.  The  proposition  to  is  omitted  after  like,  near,  ad- 
joining, ^c. ;  as,  Like  three  distinct  powers  ;  your  opinion 

if)  nearest    the  truth  ;  a  garden  adjoining  the  river. 

11.  When  several  words  or  clauses  succeed  each  other, 
the  conjunction  is  sometimes  omitted  ;  as,  *'  He  caused 
the  blind  to  see,  the  lamo  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the 
lepers  to  be  cleansed." 

12.  In  the  expression  of  sudden  emotion,  all  but  the 
most  imporianl  words  are  frequently  omitted ;  thus,  the 
exclamation  *'  Well  done  !"  meauH  "  That  ia  well  done.*'* 


*  Directions  to  Teachers. — The  rules  of  Syntax  will 
wiable  the  pupil  to  understand  how  those  words,  which  he 
was  formerly  taught  to  classify  and  inflect  according  to  the 
principles  of  Etymology,  are  combined  into  sentences.  Li 
pH^rsiug,  they  may  be  applied  us  follows : — Choose  thoet  for 
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EXERCISES. 


What  is  a  sentence  ?  How  many  kinds  of  sentences  are 
there?  What  is  a  simple  sentence?  What  is  a  compound 
sentence  ?  What  must  every  sentence  contain  ?  What  must 
a  sentence  contain   when    the    affirmation    is  not  limited  to 


your  companions  whom  you  see  others  respect.  Choose,  an 
active  verb,  imperative  niood,  second  person  singular  or 
plural,  agreeing  with  its  subject  or  nominative  you  under- 
stood :  "A  verb  is  of  the  same  number  and  person  with  ita 
subject."  Those,  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  in  the  plural 
number,  agreeing  with  the  noun  /j'ersons  understood:  "The 
demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  that  agree  with  their  nouns 
in  number."  For,  a  preposition,  pointing  out  coinpanions : 
Your,  a  personal  pronoun,  plural  number,  common  gender, 
and  possessive  case,  connected  with  companions:  "When 
two  nouns,  or  a  noun  and  a  pronoun,  denote  the  possessor, 
and  the  thing  possessed,  the  name  of  the  former  is  put  in 
the  possessive  case."  Companions,  a  noun,  plural  number, 
common  gender,  and  objective  case,  pointed  out  by  the  pre- 
position for  :  "  Prepositions  are  followed  by  nouns  in  the 
objective  case."  Whom,  a  relative  pronoun,  plural  number, 
common  gender,  third  person,  and  objective  case,  agreeing 
with  its  antecedent  persons  :  "  Relative  pronouns  are  of  the 
same  number,  gender,  and  person,  with  their  antecedents  ;" 
and  the  object  of  the  verb,  respect.  You,  a  personal  pronoun, 
singular  or  plural  number,  common  gender,  second  person, 
and  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb.  See,  an  active  verb, 
second  person  singular  or  plural,  present  tense,  indicative 
mood,  agreeing  with  its  subject,  you  :  "  A  verb  is  of  the  same 
number  and  person  with  its  subject."  Others,  an  adjective 
with  a  plural  termination,  used  to  signify  other  persons. 
Respect,  an  active  verb,  infinitive  mood,  the  preposition  to 
being  understood  following  the  verb  see  ;  "  The  infinitive 
mood  follows  another  verb  or  a  participle." 

The  following  mode  of  analyzing  sentences  will  assist  the 
pupil  in  understanding  their  grammatical  structure.     Learn 
ing  confers  so  much  superiority  on  tliose  who  possess  it,  that  they 
might  probably  hat-e  escaped  all  censure;  had  they  been  able  l# 
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tke  subject?  What  must  the  subject  of  a  sentence  always 
be  ?  What  is  the  affirmation  in  a  sentence  always  made  by  ? 
What  must  the  object  in  a  sentence  always  be  ?  Of  what 
use  is  the  article  in  the  structure  of  sentences?  the  adjective? 
the  adverb  ?  the  preposition  ?  the  conjunction  ? 


agree  among  themselves.  What  is  the  the  subject  of  the  first 
affirmation  ?  Learning.  What  part  of  speech  is  learning  ? 
A  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  nominative 
case.  Is  the  word  learning  always  a  noun  ?  No.  It  is  some- 
times the  active  participle  of  a  verb.  What  is  here  affirmed 
of  learning?  It  confers.  What  part  of  speech  is  confers? 
A  verb,  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person  singular. 
How  do  you  kuow  that  it  is  in  the  singular?  Because  it  is 
of  the  same  number  and  person  with  its  subject  learning. 
What  does  learning  confer?  Superiority.  In  what  case  is 
superif/ritt/  ?  In  the  objective  case,  because  "  active  verbs  and 
their  participles  take  after  them  the  objective  case."  What 
qualifies  superiority  ?  Much,  which  is  therefore  an  adjective. 
What  part  of  speech  is  so  ?  An  adverb,  joined  to  much : 
"Adverbs  are  joined  to  verbs,  adjectives,  &,c."  On  whom 
does  learning  confer  superiority  ?  On  those  icho  possess  it. 
What  part  of  speech  is  on  ?  A  preposition.  Of  what  use  is 
on  in  the  sentence  ?  It  points  out  the  objects  on  whom  learn- 
ing confers  superiority.  What  word  represents  these  objects? 
Persons  understood.  What  part  of  speech  is  tlutse  ?  A  de- 
monstrative pronoun,  in  the  plural  number,  agreeing  with 
persons:  "  The  demonstrative  prououns  this  and  that  agree 
with  their  nouns  in  number."  What  part  of  speech  is  irAo  ?  A 
relative  pronoun,  in  the  plural  number,  common  gender,  and 
third  person.  How  do  you  know  that  who  is  of  the  plural 
number,  &,c.  ?  Because  it  agrees  with  its  antecedent  persons: 
*'  Relative  pronouus  are  of  the  same  number,  gender,  and 
person,  with  their  antecedents."  In  what  case  is  icho?  In 
the  nominative  case,  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb 
possess.  In  what  number  and  person  is  possess  ?  In  the 
third  person  plural,  to  agree  with  its  subject  who.  What 
kind  of  verb  is  possess  ?  An  active  verb.  In  what  case  is  it? 
Ii>  the  objective  case,  because  "  Active  verbs  and  their  parti- 
eiples  take  after  them  the  objective  case."  What  object  m 
represeoted   by  tbe   pronoun  it  ?      Learning.     What  other 
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RULE  I. 

What  detMTnines  the  number  and  person  .of  the  reAT 
When  are  collective  nouns  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  singulaTr 
and  when  by  a  verb  in  the  plural  ?  What  coJlective  noutm 
are  never  followed  by  a  yeih  in  Ihe  plural?  When  two  or 
more  nouns  in  the  lingular  number  are  joined  by  the  cou- 
junction  and,  in  what  number  is  the  verb?     When  they  aro 


affirmation  is  made  of  those  who  possess  learning?  They  - 
might  probably  have  escaped  all  censure.  What  joins  th©  ■ 
two  clauses  of  the  Hentence?  The  conjunction  that  :  "  Con-  a 
junctions  join  the  clausps  or  members  of  sentences."  Might 
•any  other  conjunction  have  been  used  to  connect  these  clauses? 
No;  because  in  examples  like  the  present,  so  must  be  followed 
by  its  correspondent  conjunction  that.  Parse  the  other  words 
in  the  clause  in  their  order.  They,  a  personal  pronoun, 
subject  of  the  verb  might  have  es'^nped.  Might,  past  tense  of 
the  auxiliary  verb  may,  joined  with  the  root  of  the  auxiliary 
have,  and  escaped,  the  passive  participle  of  the  active  verb 
escape,  forming  a  compound  tense  expressing  an  assertion 
depending  upon  a  cond  tion  unftiifiHed,  and  therefore,  im-  I 
plying,  that  they  did  not  ''scape.  H id,  the  past  tense,  con-  I 
ditional  mood,  of  the  auxiliary  have,  used  w  th  the  pronoun  ' 
they,  following  it  instead  of,  if  they  had,  joined  to  been,  the 
passive  participle  of  the  auxiliarj-  verb  Be,  expressing,  with 
the  adjective  able  and  the  verb  to  agref,  the  condition  ifthep 
had  been  able  to  agree,  on  which  the  sissertion  they  might  have 
escaped  depends,  and  implying  by  the  uSe  of  the  past  tenso, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  agree.  All  an  adj'^ctive,  qualify- 
ing censure:  "  Every  adjective  qualifies  a  noun,  expressed 
or  understood."  Censure,  a  noun,  Bingular  number,  neuter 
g;ender,  and  obj^ctiv*  case,  following  might  have  escaped  : 
**  Active  transitive  verbs  and  their  participles  take  after 
them  the  objective  case."  What  word  is  qualified  by  th© 
adjective  able  ?  The  pronoun  ihey,  or  persons,  the  noun  (ot 
which  it  is  used.  Does  the  infin  tive  mood  to  agree  follow 
a  verb  in  the  present  example  ?  No  ;  it  follows  the  adjective 
*ble  :  *'  The  infinitive  mood  sometimes  follows  a  noun  or  an 
adjective."  In  what  case  is  themselves?  In  the  objectiv© 
case,  after  the  preposition  among :  "  Prepositioua  are  followed 
by  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case." 
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^ined  by  or  or  nor,  iu  what  number  is  the  verb  ?  When  they 
are  connected  by  with  or  as  well  as,  in  what  number  is  the 
rerb7  When  two  or  more  nominatives  of  different  numbers 
are  joined  by  or  or  nor,  iu  what  number  is  the  verb?  When 
they  aro  in  the  same  number  but  of  different  persons,  with 
which  does  the  verb  agree  ?  When  two  or  more  nominatives 
of  different  persons  are  joined  by  aud,  what  persons  are  pre- 
ferred ?  In  what  person  and  number  is  the  verb,  when  the 
subject  is  the  infinitive  of  a  verb,  or  a  part  of  a  sentence?  In 
what  is  a  nouu  said  to  be,  when  it  is  connected  with  no  other 
verb  in  the  sentence  but  the  active  participle  ? 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

Disappointments  sink  the  heart  of  man  ;  but  the  renewal 
of  hope  gives  consolation.  The  school  of  experience  teaches 
many  useful  lessons.  Among  ihe  great  blessing  and  wonders 
of  creation,  may  be  classed  the  regularity  of  times  and  seasons 
The  British  parliament  is  composed  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. The  multitude  eagerly  pursue  pleasure  as  their  chief 
good.  Life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue.  Food, 
clothing,  and  credit,  are  the  rewards  of  industry.  When 
sickness,  infinnity,  or  reverse  of  fortune  affects  us,  the  sin- 
cerity of  friendship  is  proved.  Neither  wealth,  nor  virtue, 
nor  any  valuable  acquisition  is  attainable  by  idle  wishes. 
Patience,  like  faith,  removes  mountains.  To  rejoice  in  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures  i.^,  in  some  degree,  to  partake 
of  their  good  fortuuo.  We  being  exceedingly  tossed,  they 
lightened  the  ship. 

Correct  the  following  errors: — 

The  state  of  his  affairs  are  very  prosperous.  Their  riches 
makes  them  idle  aud  dissipated.  The  mechanism  of  clocks 
and  watches  were  then  totally  unknown.  'F''he  evils  of  life 
is  numerous  enough  without  being  multiplied  by  those  o( 
choice.  Not  one  of  those  whom  thou  sees  clothed  in  puple, 
are  completely  happy.  The  assembly  were  very  splendid. 
The  committee  was  divided  in  its  sentiments,  and  referred 
the  business  to  the  general  meeting.'  The  party  are  broken 
np.  An  army  of  thirty  thousand  were  assembled  in  ten  days 
Idleness  and  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  many  vices.  Grace 
and  beauty  is  diffused  though  every  part  of  the  work.  In 
anity  consists  the  welfare  and  security  of  every  society 
0* 
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Ifeither  youth  nor  beauty  are  a  Becurity  agiiingt  death.  In 
him  were  happily  blended  true  diofnity  with  softness  of  man^ 
nere.  Not  only  wealth,  but  honour  also,  have  uniformly 
attended  him.  Neither  the  father  nor  the  children  deserree 
to  be  credited.  Either  thou  or  he  deserve  to  be  punished. 
Both  he  and  I  have  for^'otten  your  bonk''.  You  and  he  must 
mind  his  duty.  To  do  unto  others  as  we  wou'd  that  they 
should  do  unto  us,  constitute  the  great  principle  of  virtue. 
To  practice  the  virtues  of  meekness  and  charity  are  the  sure 
way  to  love  them.  Him 'being  of  the  party,  I  shall  willingly 
accompany  you. 

The  bleating  sheep  with  my  complaints  agree, 
Them  parched  with  heat,  and  me  inflamed  by  thee. 

Write  the  following  exercise,  and  gupfly  the  words  which 
mre  omitted : — 

When  the  morning  of  life  over  your  head,  every  thing 

around  you         on  a   smiling  appearance.     All  nature 
a  face  of  beanly,  and  animated  with  a  spirit  of  joy  ; 

you  up  and  down  in  a  new  world  ;  you         the  unblown 

flower,  and  the  untasted  spring.     Bnt  ah  !  the  flattering 

scene  not   last.     The  spell         quickly  broken,  and  the 

enchantment  soon  over.      Now  thou  no   weariness  to 

clog  thy  waking  hours,  and   no  care   to  thy  repose. 

But  know,  child  of  the  earth  I  that  thou  born  to  trouble, 

and  that  care  haunt  thee  through  every  subsequent  path 
of  life.     Health  now  in  thine  eye,  the  blood  pure 

in  thy  veins,  and  thy  spirits  gay  fis  the  morning ;  but, 
alas  !  the  time  come,  when  disease  assail   thy  life, 

and  when  stretched  on  the  bed  of  pain,  thou  be  ready 
to  death  rather  than  life.     You  now  happy  in  your 

earthly  companions.       Friendship,  which    in  the  world  a 

feeble  sentiment,  with  you  a  strong  passion.  But  the 
scene  for  a  few  years,  and  the  man  of  thy  right  hand 

become   unto    thee  as   an   alien.     Now,    I  cannot 
the  evil  day,  but  I         arm    you  aguinst  it. 
your  Creator:  tp  him  the  early  period  of  your  days, 

and  the  light  of  his  countenance  will  upon  you  througii 

life.      Then  let  the  tempest  ,  and  the  floods 

you  safe  and  happy  under  the  shelter  of  the  Rock  oi 
Ag^es. 
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RULE  II. 

Before  what  number  is  the  indefinite  article  placed  ?  It 
the  definite  article  ever  placed  before  the  plural  number? 
Ls  the  indefinite  article  ever  placed  before  noinis  that  signify 
more  than  one?  Is  it  ever  placed  before  nouns  in  the  plural 
number?  When  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  indefinite  article 
before  each  noun?  Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  definite 
article  before  each  of  a  number  of  nouns  or  adjectives,  when 
.hey  refer  to  the  same  person  or  thing  ?  When  is  it  necessary 
w  repeat  it  before  each  of  them?  Of  what  other  parts  of 
speech  does  the  article  sc.netimes  supply  the  place? 

Parse  ike  following  seniejices  : — 

There  were  present  a  dnke,  a  marquis,  an  earl,  and  a  viscount 
Your  son  is  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  avood  ;irithmeticiau- 
The  gardener  gave  John  a  dozen  for  a  penny.  My  father  has 
a  great  many  books  in  his  library'.  The  farmer  still  owes  a 
few  pounds  of  his  rent.  We  may  trace  the  hand  of  an  Al- 
mighty Bf'ing  in  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 
world.     The  just  shall  live  by  faith. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

The  admiral  was  severely  wounded ;  he  lost  an  arm  and 
leg.  He  is  not  a  firmer  friend  than  a  bitter  enemy.  The 
king  and  beggar,  the  prince  and  peasant,  are  liable  to  the 
misfortunes  of  life.  He  struck  me  on  my  head.  The  crimi- 
nals were  tied  by  their  legs.  Wisest  and  best  'men  sometimes 
commit  errors.  Purity  has  its  seat  in  a  heart;  bnt  it  extends 
its  influence  so  much  over  the  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  the 
great  and  material  part  of  a  character.  The  profligate  man 
is  seldom  or  never  found  to  be  the  good  husband,  the  good 
father,  or  the  beneficent  neighbour. 

Write  the  following  exercise^  and  supply  the  words  which 
%re  omitted : — 

Purity  of  intention  is  to  acts  of  man  what  soul 
jb  to  body,  or  form  to  its  matter,  or  root  to 

1X64.  or      suu  to       world,  or        fountain  to         river,  or 
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base  to  pillar ;  for,   without  these,  body  is         dead 

trunk,         matter  is  sluggish,         tree  ia       block,       world  u 
darkness,  river  is  quickly  dry,  pillar  rushes  into  flat- 

ness and  ruin,   and  action  is  sinful,  or  unprofitable  and- 

vain,         poor  farmer,  who  gave         cup  of  cold  water  to 
ancient  monarch,  was  rewarded  with        golden  goblet ;  and 
he  that  gives         same  to       disciple,  in         name  of      disci- 
ple, shall  receive         crown  of  glory. 

RULE  III. 

When  two  or  more  nouns  or  personal  pronouns  are  applied 
to  the  same  person  or  thing,  in  what  do  they  agree  ?  Can  a 
noun  and  a  personal  pronoun,  applied  to  the  same  person,  bo 
nominatives  to  the  same  verb?  To  what  is  a  noun  some- 
times put  in  apposition?  What  determines  the  case  of  tha 
noun  or  pronoun  which  answers  a  question  ? 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

Money,  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  men 
I  have  just  returned  from  the  country,  the  scene  of  my  youth- 
ful amusements.  Man  that  is  born  of  woman,  is  of  few 
days,  and  full  of  trouble.  You  are  too  humane  and  conside. 
rate,  things  few  people  can  be  charged  with.  To  whom  wens 
the  letters  addressed  ?     To  my  father  and  me. 

This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove, 
Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood- 

Correct  the  following  errors : — 

The  cares  of  this  world  they  often  choke  the  seeds  of  virtu« 
He  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on  high  ;  the  lofty  citj 
he  layeth  it  low.  My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees 
Whatever  is  most  attractive,  it  is  sure  to  please  best.  Whost 
orations  are  these  ?  Cicero.  Who  were  present  ?  John  anc 
me.     Simple  and  innocent  pleasures,  they  alone  are  durable 

Next  these  is  placed 
The  vile  blasphemer  ;  him  whose  impious  wit 
Profaned  the  sacred  mysteries  of  faith. 

Write  the  following  exercise,  and  supply  the  woras  which 
ore  omitted : — 

Labour  was  the  of  necessity,  the  of  hope,    and 

tbe  of  art.     He  had  the  of  his  mother^  the 
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of  his  nurae,  and  tho  of  his  governess.     Hi* 

was  wrriukled  w'th  tho  ,  and  swarthy  with  the  .     In 

one  ,  he  had  the  of  husbandry,  with  which 

he  turned  up  the  ;  in  the   other  he  had  the  tools  of 

,  and  raised  walls  and  at  his  pleasure. 

'*  Awake"!    cried  he,  with  a  rougfh  ,  "and    I  will 

teach  you  to   remedy  the  sterility  of  the  ,  and  the 

severity  of   the  ;    I  will  compel  summer  to  find  pro 

visions  for  ;    I  will  force  the  waters  to  give  yot 

their  ,  the  air  its  ,  and  the  forest  its  ;  I  wilT 

teach  you  to  pierce  the  of  the  earth,  and  brin^  out, 

from  the  of  the  mountains,  metals  which  shall  giv« 

strength  to  your  ,  and  to  your  bodies,  by  which 

you  may  be  coverpd  from  the  of  the  fiercest  , 

and  with  which  you  may  fell  the  ,  and  divide  , 

and  subject  all  to  your  and  pleasure. 

RULE  IV. 

When  the  name  of  the  pofwessor  and  thing  possessed  come 
together,  which  of  them  is  put  in  the  possessive  case?  Which 
of  them  is  eometimcs  omitted?  When  tho  possessor  is  de« 
scribed  by  two  or  more  nouns,  after  which  of  them  is  the  sign 
of  the  possessive  generally  put?  When  is  the  sign  of  the  pos- 
sessive put  after  each  noun?  What  form  of  expression  may 
sometimes  be  used  instead  of  the  possessive  case  ? 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

The  temperate  man's  pleasures  are  durable,  because  ther 
■re  regular  ;  and  his  life  is  serene,  because  it  is  innocent.  I 
am  going  to  the  bookseller's,  to  purchase  Pope's  Homer  and 
Dr)'den's  Virgil.  Philippa  was  the  name  of  Edward  the 
Third's  Queen.  He  had  the  surgeon's,  the  physician's,  and 
the  apothecary's  advice.  The  precepts  of  wisdom  form  th» 
good  man's  interest  and  happiness. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

My  ancestors  virtue  is  not  mine.  Asa  his  heart  was  perfect 
with  the  Lord.  A  man's  manner's  frequently  influence  his 
fortune.  A  wise  man's  anger  is  short.  The  king's  crown  of 
England.     Pie  incurred  not  only  his  father,  but  also  his  itM^ 
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ther's  dieploasuro.  They  very  justly  condemned  the  prodi- 
jral's,  as  ho  was  called,  senseless  and  extravagant  conduct 
The  silk  was  purchased  at  Brown's,  the  mercer's  and  haber- 
dasher's. The  world's  government  is  not  left  to  chance.  The 
extent  of  the  prerogative  of  the  king  of  England  is  sufficiently 
ascertained.  The  house  belongs  to  Lord  Hill's  steward's  ne- 
phew. This  picture  of  the  king's  does  not  much  resemble 
him.     Thos"  "'ctnres  of  the  king  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy 

Write  the  fouowing  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  which 
•re  o-mitted  : — 

A  few  ago,  as  I  was  walking  along  one  of  the 

of  this  city  on  a  rainy  morning,  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  melancholy  of  a  blind  ,  who  was  endeavouring 

to  excite  by  singing  ballads.     Misery  could   not  have 

found,  among  the  numbers  of  distressed  ,  a  more 

suited  to  nature.  Whilst  I  was  contemplating  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  ,  and  comparing  it  with  the  which 
compelled  him  to  chant,  a  sailor,  who  came  whistling 
along  the  street,  with  a  stick  under  arm,  stopped,  and 
purchased  a  from  him.  "  Heaven  preserve  you,"  cried 
the  blind  ,  "  for  I  have  not  tasted  this  blessed  day." 
Hearing  this,  the  sailor  looked  round  him  for  a  ,  sprung 
up  four  steps  into  a  shop,  near  which  he  stood,  and  re- 
turning immediately,  thnist  a  small  loaf  quietly  into  the  poor 
baud,  and  went  off  whistling  as  he  came. 

RULE  V. 

What  is  either  expressed  or  understood  along  with  every 
adjective  ?  Do  adjectives  qualify  nouns  only?  What  deter, 
mines  whether  numeral  adjectives  are  to  be  joined  to  the 
singular  or  to  the  plural  number?  What  adjectives  qualify 
a  plural  noun  ? 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

A.  temperate  spirit  and  moderate  expectatations  are  excellent 
pafeguarda  of  the  mind,  in  this  uncertain  and  changing  state. 
Wisdom  and  virtue  make  the  poor  rich,  and  the  rich  honour- 
able. To  be  good  is  to  be  happy.  The  British  army  consisted 
«f  thirty  thousaud  men  ;  the  oueray  had  tweuty  thousand  fooi. 
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•nd  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Every  p<?r8oii,  whatever  be  his 
•tatiou.  is  bound  by  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion- 
Count  all  the  boys  in  the  room,  and  let  every  ten  form  a 
division.  Each  of  them  has  told  me  the  ?ame  story  ;  but  I 
fear  that  neither  of  them  is  to  be  depended  on.  John  w  older 
tlian  Jannee,  but  James  is  the  better  scholar. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

How  mauy  a  sorrow  should  we  avoid,  if  wo  were  not  indus- 
trious to  make  them.  The  chasm  made  by  the  earthquake 
was  twenty  feet  broad,  and  one  hundred  fathom  in  depth.  I 
Baw  one  or  more  persons  enter  the  garden.  Let  each  of  them 
in  their  turn,  receive  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitle<L 
None  of  my  hands  aie  empty.  Neither  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope escaped  the  mischiefs  of  the  French  revolution.  My  ad- 
vice to  *ach  of  you  is,  that  you  should  make  it  your  endea- 
vour to  come  to  a  friendly  agreement.  He  gained  nothing; 
farther  by  his  speech  but  to  be  commended  for  his  eloquenc*». 
He  is  the  stronger  than  the  two,  but  not  the  wiser. 

Write  the  following  exercises,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  omitted  : — 

Whence  ari.'^ea  the  misery  of  this  world  ?     It  is  not 

owmg  to  our  atmosphere,  or  seasons,  and 

skies.  It  i.s  not  owing  to  the  debility  of  our  bodies,  or  to  the 
distribution  of  the  goods  of  fortune.  Amidst  all  dis- 
advantages of  tliis  kind,  a  ,  a  and  an 
rnind,  possessed  of  virtue,  could  enjoy  itself  in  peace,  and 
smile  at  the  assaults  of  fortune  and  the  elements. 
It  is  within  ourselves  that  misery  has  fixed  its  .seat.  Our 
hearts,  our  passions,  our  prejudices, 
and  desires,  are  the  instruments  of  the  trouble  which 
we  endure. 

RULE    VI. 

What  determine  the  number,  gender  and  person  of  pr<>- 
nouns?  When  two  or  more  pronouns  are  used  in  place  of  th« 
«ame  noun,  in  what  must  they  agree  ?  Is  the  pronoun  it  ap- 
plied only  to  the  name  of  things  in  the  third  person  singular? 
What  detennine  the  number,  gender,  and  person  of  relative 
p/onouns?     When  the   relative   refers  to  two  antect  dents  of 
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dlfierent  persons,  what  determineB  with  which  of  them  k  nrasl 
agree  ?  What  relative  pronoun  is  always  used  after  colIectiv« 
nouns?  Is  the  antecedent  to  i/jAicA  always  a  noun?  What 
case  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  frequently  omitted  ?  In  what 
do  the  demonstralive  pronouns  agree  with  their'  nouns  ? 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

Our  best  friends  are  those  who  tell  us  of  our  faults,  ami 
teach  us  how  to  correct  them.  Our  Saviour  instructed  and 
led  the  crowds  which  surrounded  him.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  am  the  teacher,  who  adopts  that  sentiment,  and  maintains 
the  propriety  of  such  measures.  Choose  what  is  most  fit; 
custom  will  make  it  most  agreeable.  Caesar  destroyed  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  I 
think  it  was  Socrates,  who,  pas-fing  through  the  market,  cried 
out,  "  How  much  is  here  I  do  not  want."  The  days  thatar© 
past,  are  gone  for  ever  ;  those  that  are  to  come,  may  not  come 
to  us ;  the  present  time  is  only  ours  ;  let  us,  therefore,  im- 
prove it  as  much  as  possible. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

Tliou  who  has  heard  the  matter,  can  give  an  account  of  it. 
Virtue  forces  her  way  through  obscurity  ;  and  sooner  or  later 
it  is  sure  to  be  rewarded.  They  were  they  who  were  th«  real 
offenders.  They  which  seek  wisdom  will  certainly  find  him. 
I  am  the  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  discipline,  and  who 
recommend  it  to  others  ;  but  I  am  not  a  person  who  promote 
useless  severity,  and  objects  to  mild  and  generous  treatment. 
The  court,  who  gives  currency  to  manners,  ought  to  be  exem- 
plary. He  talks  much  of  himself,  who  is  the  property  of  old 
age.  Joseph  was  industrious,  frugal,  and  discreet,  and  by 
this  means  obtained  property  and  reputation.  I  have  been 
here  this  two  hours.  Those  sort  of  things  is  easily  understood. 
Those  were  the  kind  of  actions  in  which  he  excelled. 

Thou,  who  hast  known  my  services,  can  tell 
How  much  this  Osmau  owes. 

Write  the  following  exerciscy  and  supply  the  words  whiek 
ore  omitted : — 

Go  to   the  desert  son  :   observe  the  young  stork 

tlie  wilderness ;  let        speak  to        heart  bears  on 

Irtnjjis        aged  sire :  lodgef        in  safety,  and  supp!>s 
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with  food.     Be  grateful  to  father,  for  he    wave 

life ;   and  to  mother,   for         sustained  Hear  th* 

wordn  of  mouth,  for  are   spoken  for         good ;  give 

ear  to        admonition,  for        proceeds  from  love.  father 

has  watched  for  welfare,        has  toiled  for  ease ;   do 

honour,  therefore,  to         ago,  and  let  not  gr^y  hairs  be 

ireated  with  iiTevereace.     Forget  not  helpless    infancy, 

nor  the  frowarduess  of  youth  ;   and  bear  with  the  infir- 

mities of  aged  parents :  assist  and  support  in  the 

decline  of  life.     So  shall  hoary  ht-ads  go  down  to   the 

grave  in  peace  ;   and  children,  in  reverence  of 

•xample,  shall  repay         piety  with  filial  love. 

RULES   VII.,  VIII.,  IX. 

What  caso  do  active  transitive  verbs  and  their  participles 
lake  after  them?  What  verb  takes  the  same  case  after  it  as 
before  it  ?  AVhat  does  the  infinitive  mood  generally  follow? 
What  other  part?  of  speech  does  tht  infinitive  mood  .sometimes 
follow  ?  Is  the  iiifiuitive  mood  always  governed  by  some  other 
word  in  the  sentence  ?  What  preposition  generally  preceded 
ih^  infinitive  mood?  After  what  verb  i-?  to  omitted  before 
llu'  iafinitive  irHXjd  ? 

Pa 'ee  the  folloioing  ncntences:—- 

TTlm  and  then,  we  kn'>w,  but  who  art  thou?  They  v/ho 
r..I  ;;i;le  the  wise  and  good,  are  dangerous  companions ;  they 
briii^;  virtue  itself  into  contvmpt.  Cyrus,  when  young,  being 
HHked  what  was  the  first  thing  ivhicli  he  learned,  ausjvered, 
•*  To  j-peHk  the  truth."'  To  maintain  a  steady  and  unbrokeH 
spirit  of  mind,  amidst  all  ihe  shocks  of  the  worhl,  marks  a 
great  and  nable  spirit  T!iey  who  h:ive  nothing  to  give,  cai» 
often  alFord  relief  to  otliei-s,  by  imparting  what  they  feel. 
Pride  (t.u  use  tho  emphatical  wordd  of  a  sat-red  writer)  was 
not  made  for  man.  To  tn'n  young  per.'^ons  who  are  courted 
ty  health  and  pleasure,  resint  all  the  allurements^  of  vice,  and 
'■teadily  pursue  virtue  and  knowledge,  \h  cheering  and  delight- 
."ui  to  every  gw>d  mind. 

Correct  ihe  folio  icing  errors.'— 
They  who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury  hai' 
corrupted,  cannot  relish  the  simple  pleasure  of  nature.     Wh« 
have  I  reason  to  lore  so   much  as  this  friend  of  my  yWitiT 
10 
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Yoar  father  told  him  and  I.  Let  thou  and  I  imitate  his  ex 
ample.  Be  not  afraid,  it  is  me.  I  know  not  whether  it  werw 
them  who  conducted  the  business  ;  but  I  am  certain  it  waa 
not  him.  He  so  much  resembles  my  brother,  that,  at  first 
sight,  I  took  it  to  be  he.  We  ought  act  justly  on  all  occasions 
It  is  better  to  live  on  a  little,  than  outlive  a  great  deal.  I  dara 
not  to  proceed  so  hastily,  le^t  I  should  to  give  offence.  It  is  a 
great  support  to  virtue,  when  we  see  a  good  mind  to  maintain 
its  patience  and  tranquillity  under  injuries  and  affliction,  and 
to  cordially  forgive  its  oppressors. 

Write  the  following  exercises,  and  supply  the  words  whiek 
■lire  omitted  : —  • 

The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  which  can  up  a  pin,  or 

an  oak,       as  nothing  to  the  steam  engine.     It  can 
a  seal,  and  masses  of  obdurate  metal  before  it, 

^ut,  without   breaking,  a  thread  as  fine   as   a  gossamer,  anH^ 

up  a  ship  of  war,  like  a  bauble,  in  the  air.     It  can 
muslin,  and  anchors —  steel  into  ribands,  and 

loaded  vessels  against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  wave* 
It  would       difficult  the  value  of  the  benefits,  which, 

these  inventions  conferred  upon  the  country.     There 

no  branch  of  industry  that   has  not  indebted   to  them  ; 

and,  in  all  the  most  material,  they         not  only  mort 

magnificently  the  field  of  its  exertions,  but  a  thou- 

sand fold  the  amount  of  its  productions.     Our  improved  steams 
engine  has  indefinitely  the  mass  of  human  coniforl« 

and  enjoyments,  and  cheap  and  access.ble,  all  over  th«: 

world,'tho  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity.     It  has 
the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a  power  to  which  no 
limits  can  ,  the   dominion  of  mind  over  the 

most  refractory  qualities  of  matter,  and  a  sure  foundii- 

tiou  for  all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic  power,  which 
to  aid  and  the  labours  of  future  generations. 

The  love  of  praise  should  under   proper  subordi- 

nation to  the  principle  of  duty.     In  itself,  it        a  useful  Uiotive 
of  action  ;  but  when  allowed  its  influence  too  farf  r\ 

the  whole  character,  and  guilt,  di-sgrMCo 

and  mi8er}%  entirely  destitute  of  it         a  defect. 

governed  by  it         depravity.     The  proper  adjustment  of  tb* 
sjeveral   principlee  ©f   action    in    hun  an    nature,         a  •..»  • 
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t«r  which  our  highest  attention.     For  whea  auy  one 

of  them  either  too  weak,  or  too  strong,  it  both 

our  virtues  and  our  happiness. 

RULE   X. 

To  what  other  parts  of  speech  are  adverbs  joined?  What 
adverbs  do  not  require  the  preposition  from  before  them  ? 
What  do  two  negatives  make  ? 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

Mixed  as  the  present  state  is,  reason  and  religion  pro- 
nounce, that  generally,  if  not  always,  there  is  more  happi- 
ness than  misery,  more  pleasure  than  pain  in  the  condition 
of  man.  Arise,  let  us  go  hence.  There  cannot  be  anything 
more  insignificant  than  vanity.  Consult  your  whole  nature  : 
consider  yourselves  not  only  as  sensitive,  but  as  rational 
beings  ;  not  only  as  rational,  but  social,  not  only  as  social,  but 
inftmortal. 

»j.  Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

He  was  extreme  prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  near 
exhausted.  The  conspiracy  was  the  easier  discovered,  from  its 
being  known  to  so  many.  From  these  favourable  beginnings, 
w  may  hope  for  a  soon  and  prosperous  issue.  From  whence 
liruse  the  misuucierstandiuff?  From  thence  proceed  all  these 
mi^fortuueH.  Neither  richep,  nor  honours,  nor  no  such 
perishing  objects,  can  satisfy  the  desires  of  an  immortal 
ppirit.  These  people  do  not  judge  wisely,  nor  take  no  proper 
measures  to  affect  their  purpose?. 

Write,  the  following  cx.^rcise^  and  supply  the  worda  which 
are  omitted  : 

Youth  is  introductory  to  manhood,  to  which  it  is, 
speaking,  a  state  of  preparation.     D  iriug  this  season  we  mum, 

qualify  ourselves  for  the  pans  we  are  to  act 
In   manhood  wo   bear   the  fruit,  whicij  has  been  planted  in 
youth.  ,  if  we  have         sauntered  our  youth, 

we  must    expect  to    be  ignorant    men.      If    indolence    and 
inattention  have  taken  an    early  possession  of  us,  they  wiU 

increase     wn  advance  in  life,  and  make  us 
a   burden  to  ourselves,  but  uselesf?  to  society.     If  ,  w« 

suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  viciotis  incliuatious,  they  will 
gain  new  strength,  and  end  iu  dissolute  lives.   But  if 
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we  cultivate  our  m'nds  in  youth,  attain  hahita 

attentien  and  industry,  of  virtue  and  sobriety,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  prepared  to  act  our  future  parte  in  life  ;  and 

what  above  all  things  onght  to  be  our  care,  by  gaining  thi> 
command  over  ouraelves,  we  shall  be  able,         we  g« 

in  ihe  world,  to  resist  every  new  temptaiiou 
it  appears. 

RULE  XI. 

What  case  do  prepositions  take  after  them  7  Are  prepo* 
Bitions  followed  by  nouns  only  ?  Are  prepositions  always 
fxpregsed?  Before  what  sorts  of  nouns  are  they  omitted? 
What  does  the  idiom  of  the  language  require  in  the  use  of 
prepositions? 

Parse  the  following  sentences : — 

Temperance,  by  fortifying  the  mind  and  body,  leadu  th 
hn.ppinese.  If  we  viev/  ourselves,  with  all  v\r  imperfectioiHi 
and  failings,  in  a  just  light,  we  shall  rather  be  surprised  at 
•our  enjoying  so  many  good  things,  than  discontented,  because 
there  are  any  which  we  want.  Be  not  overcome  by  the 
injuries  you  meet  with,  so  as  to  pursue  revenge  ;  by  the 
<ii8astor3  of  life,  so  as  to  sink  into  dispair;  by  the  evil 
examples  of  the  world,  so  as  to  follow  them  into  gin.  Over- 
come injuries  by  forgiveness ;  disasters,  by  fortitude  ;  evil 
examples,  by' firmness  of  principle. 

Correct  the  following  errors: 
To  wht)  shall  I  give  it?  Give  it  to  he.  This  is  to  be 
divided* between  you  and  I.  To  who  much  is  given,  of  they 
much  shall  be  required.  Tell  to  me  your  name.  He 
advanced  with  sword  in  hand.  She  departed  from  this  liftv 
I  have  a  great  prejudice  for  that  kind  of  writing.  Have  you 
made  a  great  alteration  of  the  house  ?  There  is  no  person 
to  whom  you  may  more  safely  confide.  He  has  a  great 
resemblance  of  his  father.  There  wus  no  water,  and  they 
died  for  thirst.  Many  have  profitted  from  good  advice.  Thut 
boy  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  idler.  This  remark  is- 
founded  in  truth.  What  went  ye  out  for  to  bee?  He  wa»- 
accused  with  acting  unfairly.  She  has  an  abhorrence  to 
tJl  deceitful  conduct.  They  have  just  landed  in  HuM,  aivd 
are  going  for  Liverpool.  They  intend  to  re«ide  6ome»»JM>  a^ 
Lreland. 
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Write  the  following  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  omitted : — 

The  nightinorale  is  the  most  famous        all  the  Bonjrstera 
the  grove,  aiul  has  so  long  been  celebrated  the  charms 

its   music,   that   the    idea      harmony  seems   associated 

its  name.     It    bejcrins   its  song       the   evening,    and 

(tften   continues   it  the   whole   night.     Its    attachment 

some  particular  place  is  remarkable.  several  weeks 

together,  it  will,  if  und  sturbed,  perch  the  same  tree,  and 

every  evening  pour  its  fascinating  melody.     Its  head 
and  back  are  a  pale  and  tawny  colour,  dashed 

olive  ;  the  throat,  breast,   and   upper  part  its  belly  are 

a  light  glossy  ash  colour,  and  the  lower  part  is  almost 
white  ;    the   outside   webs  the   quills   are  a   reddish 

broii^n  ;  the  tail  is  a  deep  tawny  red  ;  and  the  eyes  are 

remarkably   large   and    animated.     It   visits   the   south 
Elngland  the  beginning  April,  and  leaves  it  the 

beginning  August.  It  is  totally  unknown  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Norili  Wales. 

RULE  XII. 

,  What  do  conjunctions  join?  lu  what  case  is  the  relativo 
j^nouD  put,  when  it  follows  the  conjunction  than  7  What 
does  the  idiom  of  the  language  require  in  the  luse  of  many 
of  the  conjunctions. 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : —  • 

He  and  I  commenced  our  studies  at  the  same  time.  If  we 
contend  about  trifles,  and  violently  maintain  our  opinion, 
we  shall  gain  but  few  friends.  When  blessed  with  health 
and  prosperity,  cultivate  an  humble  and  a  compassionate 
disposition.  Never  sport  with  pain  in  any  of  your  amuse- 
ments, nor  treat  even  the  meanest  insect  with  wanton  cruelty. 
If  we  knew  how  nuich  the  pleasures  of  this  life  deceive  and 
betray  their  uaiiappy  votaries,  and  reflected  on  the  disap- 
pointmeuts  in  pureuit,  the  dissatisfaction  in  enjoyment,  or 
the  uncertainty  of  possession,  which  everywhere  attend  them, 
we  should  cease  to  be  enamoured  of  these  brittle  and  transient 
joys,  and  should  wisely  fix  our  hearts  on  those  virtuous 
Attainments,  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
10* 
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Correct  the  following  error 8  : — 

You  and  us  enjoy  many  privileges.  Professing  regard,  and 
to  act  differently,  discover  a  base  mind.  My  brother  and 
him  are  tolerable  grammarians.  On  that  occasion,  ho  eould 
not  have  done  more,  nor  offer  to  do  less.  Alfred,  than  who 
a  better  king  never  reigned,  experienced  the  greatest  changes 
of  fortune.  He  ready  to  sncconr  such  persons  who  need  thy 
assistance.  He  is  not  as  diligent  as  his  brother.  It  is  so 
clear  as  I  need  not  explain  it.  He  respects  none,  neither 
high  or  low.     His  raiment  was  so  white  as  snow. 

Write  the  following  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  which 
ore  omitted : — 

There  is  nothing  about  which  you  need  to  be  more  cautious, 
the  company  you  keep.  you   associate  with  "idle, 

profligate  young  men,  your  character  will  suffer  by  it, 
you   will    be   in    great   danger   of   insensibly    adopting   their 
maxims    and     practices.      It   often  happens  along 

with  great  worthlessness,  they  possess  very  alluring  manners  ; 
you    cannot   be   too    much    on    your   guard.     Be   not 
seduced  by  the  appearance  of  good  liumour,  by  the  wit, 

entertaining,  by  the  easy,  careless  lives,  by 

the  licentious  heartless  mirth  of  the  dissipated  Do  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  laughed  out  of  your  virtue,  do 
not  sacrifico  the  future  comfort  of  your  lives,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  good  will  of  unthinking,  vicioiK  young  men.  Bo 
not  afraid  of  their  reproaches,  overcome  by  their  raillery 
Pity    their   delusion,  resist   aH    their    allurements    with 

steadiness.     In  the  company  of  good  amiable  young  peo- 

ple,  you   will    find    more    true   enjoyment,  you   could 

possibly  find  in  the  company  of  the  licentious  whose  mulh, 
loud  boisterous,    is   often,    alas!    embittered   by 

remorse,         always  ends  in  wretchedness. 
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Part  IV.— PROSODY. 

E^RosoDY  treats  of  the  proper  manner  of 
tj^aking  and  reading,  and  of  the  different 
kinds  of  vsrse. 

SPEAKING  AND  READING. 

The  art  of  speaking  and  reading  with  dis- 
tinctness and  taste  depends  on  the  proper  use 
of  Pauses,  Accent,  Emphasis,  and  Intonation. 

Pauses  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds:  those 
which  are  represented  by  points  or  marks,  and 
ihose  which  are  not  represented  by  points  or 
marks. 

The  Points  which  represent  pauses  are  the 
Comma  (,)  the  Semicolon  (;),  the  Colon  (:), 
the  Period  (.),  the  point  of  Interrogation  (1\ 
the  point  of  Exclamation  (!),  the  Dash  ( — ), 
and  the  Parenthesis  (). 

Tlie  comma  denotes  tho  most  transient  pause  repie- 
eented  by  points,  and  is  used  to  separate  eiinple  clausee 
of  sentences  and  single  words  in  an  enumeration.  The 
semicolon  denotes  a  more  marked  pause  than  the  comma, 
and  is  used  to  separate  compound  clauses  or  members  of 
aentences.  The  colon  denotes  a  pause  approaching  still 
more  nearly  to  a  final  pause,  and  is  uised  to  separate 
members  of  sentences  still  less  closely  connected  in  seose 
than  the  semicolon.  The  period  denotes  the  final  pause 
of  a  sentence,  and  indicates  that  the  sense  is  completed. 

The  pauses  which  are  not  repre.^ented  by 
joints  are  sometimes  called  rhetorical  pauses. 

The  position  and  duration  of  rhetorical  pawtes  depesdi 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  nature  of  the  compoeitiou. 
Generally,  as  the  use  of  rhetorical  pauses  is  to  prevent 
eoufusion  from  a  reader  or  a  speaker  separating  words 
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which  ought  to  be  united,  or  joining  words  which  ougfU 
to  be  separated,  there  should  be  a  paswe  b-^fore  and  after 
every  phrase  in  a  sentence  ;  that  \h  to  say.  before  aud  afte* 
every  group  of  words  which  conveys  an  idea. 

Accent  is  the  stress  of  the  voice  laid  upon  ;i 
syllable  or  word  to  distinguish  it  from  othej 
yllables  or  words. 

Accent  upon  syllables  g'ves  distinctness  to  pronunci- 
ation ;  accent  upon  words  gives  clearness  to  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence. 

Emphasis  is  the  stress  of  the  voice  laid  upon 
a  word  to  denote  oppasition  or  contrast. 

Emphasis,  like  accent  upon  words,  gives  perspicuity 
and  force  to  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

Intonation  is  the  change  or  modulation  of 
the  voice,  when  speaking  or  reading. 

The  tone  of  the  voice  is  changed  chief5y  at  the  accent 
and  emphasis.  The  raising  of  the  voice  at  the  accent  ot 
emphasis  is  called  the  rising  infleclion  ;  the  sinking  of 
the  voice  is  called  i\\&  fnllins  i'ljifciion. 

The  art  of  making  a  proper  use  of  Patiaes,  Accent, 
Emphasis,  and  Intotmtion,  in  speaking,  reading,  or  reci« 
ting,  is  called  elocution.  The  bt^st  general  rule  that  car> 
be  given  for  acquiring  a  correct  and  graceful  elocution,  i» 
to  speak,  read,  and  recite,  so  as  to  be  readily  and  clearly 
understood. 


VERSE. 
V^erse  is  of  two  kinds,  rhyme  arfd  hlanh  verse. 
In  rhyme,  the   final    syllables  of  the    line* 
correspond  in  sound. 

When  the  final  syllables  of  two  successive  fines 
pond  iu  sound,  the  verse  is  called  a  couplet ;  as^ 

Be  humble  j  learn  thyself  to  scan  ; 
Kuow,  pride  vivt»  never  made  {<x  num. 
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When  the  final  syllables  of  three  successive  lines  rhyme, 
IIm  Terse  is  callnrl  a  triplet ;  as, 

Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding^  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

When  a  verse  contains  several  lines,  not  arranged  ia 
successive  couplets  or  triplets,  it  is  called  a  stanza  ;  as, 

Ye  proud,  ye  selfish,  ye  severe. 

How  vain  your  mask  of  state  ! 
The  good  alone  have  joy  sincere, 

The  good  alone  are  great : 
Great  when  amid  the  vale  of  peace, 
They  hid  the  plaint  of  sorrow  cease. 

And  hear  the  voice  of  artless  praise  ; 
As  when  along  the  trophied  plain 
Sublime  they  lead  the  victor  train, 

While  shouting  nations  gaze. 

In  blank  verse,  the  final  syllables  of  the  lines 
do  not  correspond  in  sound  ;  as, 

Procrastiuation  is  the  thief  of  time, 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled  ; 
And,  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment,  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Every  line  of  verse  contains  a  certain  num- 
ber of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables. 

The  number  of  accented  syllables  in  a  line 
determines  the  number  o(  poetic  feet. 

The  principal  poetic  feet  are  the  Trochee, 
the  Iambus,  and  the  Anapcest. 

A  Trochee  consists  of  an  accented  and  an  unaccented 
syllable  ;  as,  lovely. 

An  lainhun  consists  of  an  unaccented  and  an  accented 
•yllable ;  as,  became. 

An  AnaptBst  consists  of  two  unaccented  syllables  oimI 
aa  accented  syllable  ;  as,  overtake. 
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,'  Vers©  i»  named,  according  to  the  feet  that 
prevail  in  it,  Trochaic,  Iambic,  or  AnapcBStic. 

Trochaic  verse  consists  of  an  accented  and 
an  unaccented  syllable  in  alternate  succession: 
it  may  contain  any  number  of  feet  from  oufi 
to  six. 

1.     One  foot. 
Tiirniug, 
Burning. 

2.     One  foot,  and  an  accented  syllable. 
Piirple  scenes, 
Winding  greens. 
3.     Tino  feet. 
Fancing  viewing, 
T6y8  pursiiing. 
4.     Two  feet,  and  an  accented  syllable. 
Here  the  daisies  spring, 
Th^re  the  h'nnets  sing. 
5.     Three  feet.  . 
N6w  they  8t6od  confounded, 
While  the  battle  sounded. 
6.     Three  feet,  and  a  lung  syllable. 
L'ively,  listing  peace  of  m'nd, 
Swtiet  delight  oi'  huinau  kind. 

7.  Four  feet. 

S6ftly  bl5w  the  ev'ning  breezes. 

8.  Five  feet. 

Virtue's  bright'ning  riy  shall  b^am  for  6ver. 

9.  Six  feet. 

On  a  mountain,  stretch'd  beneath  a  h6ary  willow. 

Iambic  ve7se  consists  of  an  unaccented  and 
411  accented  syllable  in  alternate  succession: 
.i  may  contain  any  number  of  feet  from  one 
to  six. 
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1.     Two  feet. 
With  rilvish'd  ears. 
The  monarch  h^ars. 

2.     Tu>o  feet,  and  an  unaccented  syllable. 
In  wdods  a  ringer, 
To  j.6y  a  strdnger, 

3.     Three  feet. 
Ahh  in  Jiwful  stite, 
The  G6d-like  h^ro  sat 

4.     Three  feetf  and  an  untkccented  syllable 

Alfve  t«  dvery  f^elinsf. 

The  woundd  of  s6rrow  healing. 

This  measure  is  gpn^rally  called  Anecreontic,  beii^ 
the  eame  as  that  used  in  the  Odes  of  the  Greek  po«t« 
Anacreon. 

5.  Four  feet. 

Our  brc'ken  friendships  w6  depMre 
And  l6ves  of  yduth  that  iire  no  m6re, 

6.  Five  feet. 
Confu8*d  and  striick  with  sHence  at  the  d^ed, 
He  fl  es,  but,  trembling,  fails  to  Ay'  with  spded. 

Delightful  td^k  I  to  rear  the  tdnd^r  th'^ught, 
To  t^ach  the  young  id^A  h(>w  to  ehOot. 

This  is  the  heroic  measure  of  Euglibh  poetry. 

7.     Six  feet. 
For  t'  de  the  6cean  smiles,  and  smoothes  his  wdvy  bre^aet. 

This  is  called  the  Alexandrine  measure  :  it  is  seldom 
used  except  to  complete  the  stanzas  of  au  ode,  or  occa* 
sionally  to  vary  heroic  verse. 

8.     Seven  feet. 
Let  sdints  bel6w,  with  sweet  accord,  unfte  with  th'^se  ab6ve, 
la  solemn  lays,  to  prdise  their  k  ng,  and  sfng  his  dy'ing  l6ve. 

This  kind  of  verse  is  generally  divided  into  four  line*, 
the  first  and  the  third  containing  each  four  feet,  ai>d  lh« 
secoud  and  the  fourth  coutaiuing  each  three  feet ;.  Ihui^ 
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Let  sdinta  bel6w,  with  Bw6et  accord, 

Un'te  with  thdse  ab^ve, 
In  sdlemn  lays,  to  prdise  their  king, 

And  sing  his  dy'ing  I6ve. 

AnapcBstic  verse  consists  of  two  unaccented 
syllables  and  an  accented  one  in  alternate  suc- 
cession ;  it  may  contain  any  number  of  feel 
from  one  to  four. 

1.  One  foot, 
'Tis  in  vain 
They  complain. 

2.  Two  feet. 

>     In  my  rage  shall  be  R^ea 
The  rcv6nge  of  a  queen. 

3.     Three  feet. 
Who  are  th6y  that  now  bfd  ub  bo  slaves  T 
They  are  idea  to  the  go6d  and  the  fre^. 

4.     Four  feet. 
*Tia  the  v6ice  of  the  sluggard,  I  hear  him  complain,. 
"  You  have  wak'd  me  too  bo6u,  I  must  slumber  agaia." 

Sometimes,  as  in  Trochaic  and  Iambic  verse  an  ui>- 
aecented  syllable  is  added  to  tlte  end  of  an  AnapcastMr 
tine;  as, 

Then  his  courage  'gan  fail  him, 
For  no  arts  could  avail  him. 

yjx  the  wdrm  cheek  of  yoilth  smiles  and  r6ses  are  blinding 

Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  Anapcestic  feet  are  sometimes 
(bund  in  the  same  line  ;  as, 

Ye  shepherds  so  cheerful  and  gdy, 
Whose  fl6cks  never  carelessly  r6am. 


From  the  difficulty  of  arranging  words  in  regular 
measure*  certain  violations  of  the  laws  of  Orthography, 
Etymology,  and  Syntax,  are  allowed  in  poetry  This  ii 
called  potlical  license. 
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1.  Some  words  are  lengthened,  and  others  are  short- 
ened: thus  dispart  is  used  for  part ;  'gan  for  began. 

2.  Two  words  are  sometimes  contracted  into  one  ;  as, 
'Tis  for  it  is. 

3.  Adjectives  are  frequently  used  for  adverbs ;  as, 

'I'hey  fall  successive  and  successive  rise. 
4    A   noun   and  its  pronoun  are  used  as  uominatlTM 
to  the  same  verb  ;  as, 

My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  trees. 

5.  Intransitive  verbs  are  m-ade  transitive  ;  as, 

The  lightnings /a«A  a  wider  curve. 

6.  The  past  tense  and  passive  participle  are  used  for 
each  other ;  as, 

Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun. 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun. 

7.  The  conjunction  nor  is  used  for  neither,  and  or  for 
eilher. 

Nor  grief  nor  fear  shall  break  my  rest. 
Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Of  by  the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po 


EXERCISES. 

SPEAKING  AND  READING. 

What  does  the  art  of  speaking  and  reading  w'th  distinct- 
ness and  taste  depend  upon  ?  How  many  kinds  of  pauses  are 
there?  What  are  the  points  which  represent  pauses?  What 
kind  of  pauses  do  they  respectvely  rep  esent ?  What  are  the 
pauses  not  represented  by  points  culled?  What  do  the  po- 
sition and  duration  of  these  pauses  chiefly  depend  upon? 
What  is  the  use  of  rhetorical  pauses  ?  When  generally  should 
rhetorical  pauses  be  made  ?  What  is  accent  ?  Of  what  uso 
is  accent  upon  syllables?  upon  words?  What  is  emphasis? 
Of  what  use  is  emphasis  ?  What  is  intonation  ?  When  is 
the  tone  of  the  voice  chiefly  changed  ?  What  is  the  rising 
inflection?  the  fall.ng  inflection?  What  is  elocution?  What 
is  the  best  general  rule  for  acquiring  a  correct  and  gracefui 
siocutiou  7 

11 
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VERSE. 


How  many  kinds  of  verse  are  tliere?  What  is  rhyme 
What  is  a  coup'et  ?  a  triplet?  a  stanza?  What  is  blank 
verse  ?  What  does  every  l.ue  of  verep  contain  ?  What  de- 
teirmines  the  niunbcr  of  poet.c  feet  ?  What  are  the  principal 
poetic  feet?  Of  what  does  a  trochee  consist?  an  iambus? 
an  anapaest  ?  How  .s  verse  named  from  the  feet  that  prevail 
iu  it  ?  Of  what  does  trochaic  verse  consist  ?  How  many 
feet  may  it  contain  ?  Of  what  does  iambic  vrrse  consist  ? 
How  many  feet  may  it  contain  ?  What  kind  of  measure  is 
called  Anacreontic  ?  Why  is  it  t-o  called  ?  What  kind  of 
measure  is  tho  Alexandrine  ?  When  is  it  used  ?  How  is 
iambic  verse  contain  ng  seven  feet  commonly  dvided  ?  Of 
what  does  anapasst.c  verse  consist  ?  How  many  feet  may  it 
contain  ?  What  is  sometimes  added  to  an  aiiapiestic  line  ? 
What  kinds  of  feet  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  line? 

What  iS  meant  by  poet.cal  license  ?  What  has  given  rise 
to  poetical  license  ?  What  laws  of  Orlhoji  aphy  are  violated 
in  poetry?  What  laws  of  Etymology  areviolaied?  What 
laws  of  Syntax  are  violated  ?* 


*  For  practical  exercises  on  the  first  part  of  Prosody,  teach- 
ers are  referred  to  the  "  Introduction  to  Elocuiioii,"  in  which 
the  proper  m  inner  of  reading  and  speaking,  and  especially 
the  use  of  pauses  and  accents,  are  very  fi.lly  explained  and 
exemplified.  The  iSecoud,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Books 
of  Lessons  contain  numerous  pjssages  of  poetry,  which  may 
t^e  used  as  exercises  on  the  second  part  of  Frosody. 
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DERIVATION.  * 

Words  nre  either  primitive  or  derivative. 
A  primitive  word  is  not  derived  from  any 
other  word  ;  as,  Man. 


*  Directions  to  Teachers. — Derivation  is  a  branch,  of 
Etymology.  By  the  rules  and  exerc'ses  formerly  given  under 
that  part  of  grammar,  pup  Is  were  taught  to  distinguish  and 
classify  word-s  accord. ng  to  their  general  use  and  meaning, 
as  expressive  of  names,  qualities,  affirmation,  relation,  or 
connexion.  By  this  branch  of  Etymology',  they  are  taught  ta 
trace  words  to  their  origin,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
both  their  primary  and  ordinary  sign  ficatiou.  Besides  the 
interest  which  derivation  excites  in  the  mhid^  of  young  per- 
sons, it  is  of  great  use  in  assisting  them  to  classify  the  various 
parts  of  speech, — it  gives  them  a  command  of  expression, — 
ind  it  is  calculated  to  train  them  to  hab  ts  of  analysis.  That 
t  may  promote  the  first  of  these  objects,  teacliers  are  recom- 
mended to  make  their  pupils,  when  forming  derivative  words 
from  their  roots,  name  first  the  nouns,  then  the  adjectives 
and  adverb-:,  and  afterwards  the  vetbs.  To  aid  them  in  this 
exercise,  the  affixes  to  these  parts  of  speech  are  given  sepa- 
rately. In  order  lo  teach  command  of  exp.-ession  through 
derivation,  teachers  should  cause  their  pup  Is  to  name,  along 
with  the  d^rivat.ves,  all  the  words  which  have  the  same  signi- 
ficatiou,  whether  formed  from  the  same  root  or  not.  Habita 
if  analysis  may  be  formed,  by  causing  a  certain  number  of 
words,  in  the  daily  reading  lesson,  to  be  traced  to  their  roots, 
according  to  the  dir«'Clions  given  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Fourth 
Book." — It  can  hjirdly  be  necessary  to  explain,  that,  in  the 
following  list,  one  derivative  is  given  after  each  root,  not  be* 
cause  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  formed  from  it,  but  merely  as 
ac  example  :  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  give  as  many 
•Ihors  as  he  knows  or  can  form. 
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A  derivative  word  is  formed  from  som« 
other  word  or  words  ;  as,  Manhood. 

When  a  derivative  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  entin 
words,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  compound  word  ;  al^ 
Mankind. 

That  part  of  grammar,  which  treats  of  tha 
formation  of  derivative  words  from  their  pri- 
mitives, is  called  Derivation, 

The  primitive  word,  from  which  derivatives 
are  formed,  is  called  the  root. 

The  letters  and  syllables,  which  are  placed 
before  the  root  in  the  formation  of  derivatives, 
are  called  prefixes. 

The  letters  and  syllables,  which  are  placed 
after  the  root,  are  called  affixes. 

Tlie  roots  of  the  English  language  are  chiefly  Saxon 
but  a  numbor  of  words  have  been  adopted  from  othe 
languages,  especially  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  ^ 
few  words  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  the  Latis 
and  the  Greek  without  any  change  upon  their  form ;  as 
Stratum,  strata;  phenomenon,  phenovipna.  Some  word* 
have  been  introduced  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
indirectly  through  other  languages,  especially  the  French, 
as,  Rex,  mi  (roix),  royal.  But  the  greatest  number  of 
Latin  and  Greek  roots  has  been  adoptf-d  directly,  by 
dropping  the  original  terminations,  and  compounding 
the  radi  ;al  part  of  the  word  with  prefixes  and  affixes. 

The  prejixps  are  chiefly  prepositions.  Some  of  thero 
are  used  in  a  separate  form  ;  the  others,  from  their  being 
found  only  in  derivative  words,  are  sometimes  calle4 
inteparahle  prepositions.  A  few  of  the  prefixes  are  Saxon 
or  English  ;  the  greater  number  is  of  Latin  and  Greek 
origin. 

The  affixes  are  never  found  but  in  derivative  words  t 
they  are  almost  all  of  Saxon,  Latin,  or  Greek  origin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Prejixftf 
Affixes^  and  Latin  and  Oreek  Ruott ; — 


I.— PREFIXES. 

I.  ENGLISH. 


aas 


A,  ofi,  as,  flfcot 

Be,  about,  before,make,  as,  he- 

spatter,  //cware,  Aedim. 
En,  (em,  im),  make,  as,  enable, 

etnboldeu,  c/nbitter. 
Fore,  before,  a8,foreaeo. 


M\B,error or  defect, Si^,  m;«talfe. 
Out,  beyond,  as,  o?/7live. 
Over,  over  or  above,  as,  9g£r4o> 
Un,  no^  as,  M//willing. 
With,  from,  against,  A9,  V>iih' 
hold,  witliBidiwdL. 


2.  LATIN. 


A,  ab,  abs, /rom,  as,  avert,  a6- 
Bolve,  abstain. 

Ad,  (a,  ac,  af,  a^,  al,  an,  ap,  ar, 
as,  at),<o,  as,  Mciliere, escribe, 
accede,  «/fix,  flo-gravale,  al- 
lot,  aTJiiounce,  «/>ply,  arrive, 
a.?8ume,  a/tract. 

Am,  round,  about,  as,  ambient. 

Ante,  before,  as,  a«/<?cedeiit. 

Circum,  (circu,)  about,  as,  cir- 
CM//tfereiice,  circu'ii. 

Con,  (CO,  cog,  col,  com,  cor,) 
together,  as,  co/?cur,  cohere, 
connate,  co/Iect,  compose, 
correct. 

Contra,  against,  as,  con/radlct. 

De,  down,  as,  <i<?ject. 

Di,  dis,  (d  f,)  asunder,  as,  di- 
vide, di.'jpel,  diffuse. 

E,  ex,  (ec,  ef,)  o«/  o/,  as,  emit, 
extract,  eccentric,  fffect. 

Extra, 6eyond,aM,ex^  aordinar)' 

lu,  (ig,  il,  im,  ir,)  in,  before, 
a  verb — not,  before  an  ad- 
jective, as,  irtclude,  infinite, 
ignoble,  jtlumiuate,  import, 
:rregular. 

later,  6e/ore,  as,  t7i/ercede. 


Intro,  within,  as,  introduce. 
Jvxxlii,nighto,as,juxfapoa\liojt. 
Ob,  (oc,  of,  op,  os,)in  the  way 

of,  as,  object,  occur,  offer, 

oj?pose,  ostensible. 
Per,  (pel,)  through,di9,perv&det 

peiluc.d. 
Post,  after,  as,  postpone. 
Pre,  before,  as,  prefix. 
Preter,  beyond,  as, pe/ematu- 

ral. 
Pro,  (pur,)  forward,  as,  pro- 
ceed, purpose. 
Re,  bark  or  again,  as,  recall. 
Retro, 6ac/:ic«rrf,a8,re/ro«pect. 
Se,  aside  or  apart,  as,  select. 
Sine,  (sim,)  without,  as,  sint- 

cure,  s'w/ple. 
Sub,  (sue,  suf,  Bug,  sup,  «U8,) 

under, ixa,  sub8cr'ihe,succeed, 

suffi-T,    suggest,    suppress, 

su.fpeud. 
Subter,  beneath,  M,  subt&rfoge. 
Super,  (sur,)  above,  &$,  sup'er- 

fluous,  .sw/vive. 
Trans,  (tra,)  beyond,  aa,  tran^- 

port,  /ra verse. 
Ultra,  beyond,  as,  ultramaxintk. 
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3.  GREEK. 


A,  (an,)  without,  not,  as,  a- 
theist,  ttHarchy. 

Amphi,  both,  as,  amphibious. 

Ana,  through,  as,  analysis. 

Anti,  (ant,)  against,  in  opposi- 
tion to,  as,  antidote,  antcecu 

Apo,  (aph,) /roOT,  as,  apostate, 
aphelion. 

Cata,  (cat,  cath,)  from  side  to 
side,  down,  as,  catalogue, 
catechise,  cathoWc. 

Dia,  through,  as,  diameter. 

En,  (em,)  in  or  on,  as,  eacomi- 
om,  emphasis. 


J 


Epi,  upon,  as  epidemic 

Hyper,  over,  too,  as,  hyperc: 
tical. 

Hypo,  under,  as,  Ttypociite. 

Meta,  (meth,)  beyond,  accort 
ing  to,  as,  metaphor,  viethc 

Para,  (par,)ag'ain»/,  beside,  a 
paradox,  paroch\ai\. 

Peri,  round,  about,  as,  pen- 
meter. 

Syn,  (sy,  syl,  sym,)  together 
as,  synagogue,  system,  *yl 
lable,  sy7npathy. 


An, 
ant, 
ar, 

ard, 

ary, 

ate, 

«e, 

eer, 

6nt, 

er, 

»8t. 

He, 
ive. 


II.— AFFIXES. 

n 

I.  TO  NOUNS.                                ' 

"HistoriaTT, 

Acy,  ^ 

'  Accuracy, 

assistant. 

age. 

vicarag-e, 

beggar. 

ance. 

vigilance, 

drunkard, 

ancy. 

elegancy, 

adversary. 

ence. 

affluence. 

advocate, 

ency. 

decency, 

absentee. 

hood, 

boyhood. 

charioteer, 

ism. 

state  of 

heroism. 

adherent, 

ment. 

being, 

amazement 

beholder. 

moiiy, 

►      or      - 

acrimony, 

boianist. 

ness, 

quality. 

darkness, 

fuvour/te, 

ry. 

as, 

bravery. 

capticc, 

ship. 

rectorsAip, 

actor. 

sion. 

declension. 

,  songster, 

th. 

warmtA, 

tion. 

forma/ion. 

tude, 

altitude. 

ty. 

uovel/y, 

y.     J 

,  anarchy. 

AFFIXES. 
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Ary,  ory,  place  where,  as,  avi- 1  Kin,  little,  as,  manniiin. 

ary,  dormitory.  Let,  little,  as,  rivu/«^ 

Cle,  little,  as,  pirti/rZe.  |  LJn{?.  young,  as,  duckZin^. 

Dom,»faie,  rrtH/c,  as,  dukefZom.  i  Ock,  iJi<ic,  as,  liillocA-. 
Escence,  state  of  growing,  as,  i  Ric,  5/«fe,  ojfice,  as,  bishopric 

putresce/ice.  .  Uro,  one  who,  state,  art,  aq, 

rce,«07ne<Aino-/Zone,as,service.       creature,  culture. 
Ics,  acience,  art,  as,  optic*.      I 

2.  TO  ADJECTIVES. 


Kc,  ■)  r  Elegiac, 

il,  filir//, 

*u,    I  humi-rn, 

ar,  globular, 

ary,  j  of  or  be-  literarw, 
ic,  ^  longing  to,  ■{  angelic, 
ical,  I  as,  poetical, 

id,      I  spleiidi'i, 

lie,  juveni/e, 

iue,    i  fominine, 

ory,  J  [_  illusory. 

Aceous,  of,  consisting  of,  as, 

cetaceous. 
Ant,  ent,  being,  as,  constant, 

absent. 
Ate,  having, being,dLS,  private. 


3.  TO  VERBS. 


Ate,1 
en, 

fy. 

ish, 


<o  make, 
as, 


'Abbreviate, 
lengthen, 
magni/y, 
dim  in  is  A, 

^  fertilt^e. 


Ble,  may  or  can  he,  as,  visi^^. 
En,  made,  as,  wooden. 
Escenl,  growing,  as,  conval- 
escent. 
Ful,    ^  rUse/uZ, 

glorious, 
full,  as,  <  verbose, 
some,  j  I  trouhlesowie, 

y,       J  L  woody. 

Ish,  Utile,  as,  blackisA. 
Ive,  can,  being,  as,  affliciiDA, 
\je9s,  without,  'ds.  useless. 
Ly,      ^  C  Friendly, 

ish,       >  like,  as,  <  childtsA, 
like,      )  (  warZiAre. 

Ward,  towards,  as,  backioartL 


4.  TO  ADVERBS. 

Ly,  like,  as,  foolishZy. 

Ward,  towards,  as,  north  toarii. 
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III.— LATIN  ROOTS. 


Acidus,  sour,  as,  acidity. 

Acris,  sharp,  as,  acrimony. 

Actum,  to  do,  as,  action. 

Acuo,  I  sharpen,  as,  acute. 

Adulor,  I  fatter,  as,  ad)ilat\on 

JEdea,  a  house,  as,  edify. 

iEnmlor,  I  vie  with,  as,  emula- 
tion. 

jEquus,  equal,  as,  equiuox. 

Aer,  air,  as,  aerifoTm. 

iEstimo,!  r«/»e,ae,  in<?6-^mfifble 

^stus,  the  tidt",  as,  es^//ary. 

iEther,  the  sky,  as,  sf^erial. 

^vum,  an  age,  as,  cosial. 

Ager,  afield,  as,  a^nzciilture. 

Agger,  a  Ae«/j,  as,  exaggerate. 

Agilis,  active,  as,  agility. 

Agito,  I  drive,  I  stir,  as,  agita- 
tor, cogitate. 

Ago,  I  (/o,  as,  fluent. 

Ala,  a  wing,  as,  oZ/ped. 

Alienus.  a nother^s,  foreign,  as, 
«Z2C«ate. 

AIo,  I  nourish,  as,  flZzment. 

Alter,  another,  as,  flZ/gration. 

Alteruus,  /yy  t urns,afi,altern?Lte 

Altus,  Ar^A,  as,  ex  /Z^ 

Ambulo,  I  walk,  as,  pera/wftu- 
Zate. 

Amicus,  a  friend,  as,  amicable. 

Amo,  I  love,  as,  amidible. 

Amplus,  large,  as,  amplify. 

Ango,  I  vex,  as,  ow^uish. 

Augulus,  a  corner,  as,  trianfl^u- 
Zar. 

Animus,  the  mind,  au,  \mani- 

7710US, 

Annus,  a  ^«//r,  as,  a7?77ual. 
Antiquus,  old,  as,  anfi^r/arian. 
Anxius,  uneasy,  as,  anxiety. 


Aperio,  I  opew,  as,  /z/jment. 
Apertum,  to  open,  as,  apertnn 
Api.9,  a  /*ep,  as,  apiary. 
Aptus,  Jit,  as,  ad«/)?ation. 
Aqua,  water,  as,  aqueduct. 
Aqnila,  an  eagle,  as,  aquilmo 
Arbiter,  an  umpire  or  judge, 

an,  athitrsite. 
Arbor,  a  /ree,  as,  orfcoreous. 
Arceo,  J  drive,  as,  coercion. 
Arciis,  11  bow,  as,  «rcA,  arc/iery 
Ardeo,  I  Aj/rw,  as,  ardent 
Ardims,  steep,  difficult,  ob,  ar. 

duous. 
Areo,  I  am  parched,  as,  crid. 
Argilla,  potter's  clay,  as,  ar 

gillacpous. 
Arnia,  tfrm-J,  as,  wrmzpoteut 
Aro,  I  plough,  as,  arable. 
Ars,  artis,  art,  as,  or/»ficial. 
Artiis,  SL  joint,  as,  or^culate. 
Asiuus,  an  as.s,  as,  usxnino. 
Asper,  rough,  as  exasperate, 
Alrox,  Jierce,  as,  atrociouB. 
Auctuni,  to  increase,  as,  flw« 

<ion. 
Audax,  hold,  as,  audacity. 
Audio,  I  hear,  as,  a«<Z/ble. 
Auditum,  to  hear,  as,  auditot 
Aiigeo,  I  increase ,  asi,  augmeix 
Augur,  a  diviner  or  soothsayer 

as,  maugurate. 
Auris,  the  ear,  as,  flwricular. 
Aurum,  gold,  as,  flwriferous. 
Auspex,  a  soothsayer,  as,  au» 

pic  to  us. 
AuxHimn,  /frZ/?,  as,  auxiliiTf, 
Avarus,  covetous,  as,  aranc«L 
Avidus,  greedy,  as,  omcZity. 
Avis,  a  bird,  as,  aviary. 


I 
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fiaceftas,  the  god  of  wine,  as, 
bacchanalian,  debauch. 

Barba,  a  beard,  as,  barb, 

BvLthjirns, saDage,^s,barbanan. 

Beatus,  blessed,  as,  beatiiude. 

Bellum,  war,  as,  belligereni. 

Bene,  well,  as,  6c//evolcnt. 

Bemgnus,  kind,  as,  benignity. 

Bibo,  I  drink,  as,  imbibe. 

Bini,  two  by  two,  as,  combine. 

Bi&  twice,  as,  6tped. 

Blandus,  tm(/,  soothing,  as, 
6/a«tZishment. 

Bouus,  g"oo(i,  as,  bounty. 

Brevis,  short,  as,  brevity. 

Bulla,  a  bubble  of  water,  as, 
ebullitiou. 

C. 

Cadaver,  a  dead  body,  as,  ca- 
daveroun. 

Gado,  (cido)  I/aZi,  as,  cadence, 
incidiat. 

Cmdo,  (eido)  I  cut  or  kill,  as, 
homicf^^;. 

Caelum,  heaven,  as,  eelestiai. 

Caesum,  to  cut,  as,  incision. 

Calx,  lime,  as,  ca/careoiis. 

Calculus,  a  pebble,iia,calculaitQ. 

Caleo,  I  am  hot,  as,  caloric. 

Callus,  hardness,  as,  callous. 

Calumiiia,  slander,  as,  calum- 
niat*. 

Campi><5,  a  plain,  as,  owcamp. 

Gaudeo,  I  burn,  as,  incendiary. 

(^aiiis,  a  fioi,*",  as,  canint. 

Cano,  I  sing,  a«,  caniicle,  pre- 
centor. 

CapilliH,  a  hair,  *8,  capiZ/ary. 


Capio,  (cipio,)  I  take,  as,  cap' 
able,  priuci/jal. 

Captutn,  (ceptum,)  to  iaie,  as, 
captiye,  reception. 

Caput,  the  head,  as,  capital, 
precipitSLte. 

Carbo,  coal,  as,  carJonic. 

Career, a/>rison,  as,  incarcerate 

Caries,  rottenness,  as,  cartons. 

Caro,  caruis,  fiesh,  as,  carni- 
vorous. 

Carus,  dear,  as,  caress. 

Castigo,I/)Mni.sA,as,casrig-ation 

Castus,  pure,  as,  chastity. 

Casum,  to  fall,  as,  occasional. 

Catena,  a  chain,  as,  concaten- 
ation. 

Cavus,  hollow,  as,  excarate. 

Cautus,  wary,  prudent,  as,  m- 
ca«/ious. 

Cedo,  I  go,  as,  iutercetie. 

Celebris,  famous,  as,  celebrity. 

Celer,  swift,  as,  accffZerate. 

Celsus,  /fio-/i,  as,  exrel. 

Censeo,  I  judge  or  blame,  as, 
censorious. 

Centrum,  the  centre,  as,  eccin- 
Zric. 

Centum, a  hundred,ns,  century 

CerUfWix,  as,  cerementjSincerr 

Cenio,I  sec  or judge,?is,d\Bccrn 

Certo,  I  strive,  as,  disconcert. 

Certus,  sure,  as,  certify. 

Cesso,  I  cease,  as,  ince««ant- 

Cesaum,  to  ^o,  to  give  up,  as, 
predeccA'.sor,  coace^.fion. 

CoUis,  a  whale,  aa,  ceiaceoua. 

Chorus,  a  band  of  singers,  aa, 
c/io;al. 

Cinctus,  girt,  as,  Mnccincf. 

Circus,  a  ring  or  circle,  as,  cir'- 
culatd. 
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Cito,  I  call,  I  rouge,  as,  cita- 
tion, excitement. 

Civis.a  citizen,  ?LS,civic,civil\z^ 

Clamo,  I  cry  out,  aa,  exclaim. 

Clam,  secretly,  as,  cZ«Tidestino 

C\diTQH,clear,dLa,clarify,  declare 

Claudo,  (cludo,)  I  shut,  as,  in- 
clude. 

C!au8us,  (clusus,)  shut,  as, 
clause,  exclua'xow. 

C\exne>\\fi,merciful,'A9,clemency 

Clino,  I  bend,  as,  recline. 

Clivus,  a  slope,  as,  declivity. 

Coctum,  to  boil,  as,  decoction. 

Coepio,  I  begin,  as,  incipieut. 

Colo,  I  cultivate,  a.s,  colony, 

Cojruituin,  to  know,  as,  recog- 
r/ition. 

Cornea,  a  companion,  as,  con- 
coynitiuit. 

Copia,  plenty,  as,  copious. 

Cor,  cordis,  the  heart,  as,  con- 
cord. 

Corium,  skin,  as,  excoriate. 

Cornu,  a  horn,  as,  unicorn. 

Corpus,  corporis,  the  body,  as, 
corpulent,  corporeal. 

Cortex,  bark,  a8>  cortical. 

Cras,  to-morrow,  as,  procras- 
tinate. 

Creditum,  to  trust,  as,  creditor 

Credo,  ~I  believe  or  trust,  as, 
credible. 

Cremo,  I  burn,  as,  incrf-moble 

Crepo,  I  7nake  a  noise,  as,  dis- 
crepant. 

Cresco,  I  grow,  as,  pxcrescence 

Cretum,  to  grow,  as,  concrete. 

Cretuin,  to  see  or  Judge,  as, 
discrcfiou. 

Crimen, a  crime, a8,rPCT-im7wate 

Crux,  a  crnfis,  as,  crucify. 


Cubo,  (cnmbo,)  I  lie,  as,  mei>> 

bnt'ion,  recumbent. 
Culiaa,  a  kitchen,  as,  culinary 
Culpa,  a.  fault,  as,  exculpate 
Cultum,  to  till,  as,  agrkuUvre. 
Cumulus,  a  heap,  aa,  accurnu- 

late.. 
Cupio,  I  desire  or  covet,  as,  cti- 

pid'iiy. 
Cura,  a  cure,  as,  sinecure,  pro- 
cure. 
Curro,  I  r7in,  as,  concur. 
Cursus, a  ruurnwg', as, excursion 
Curtus,  shoit,  as,  cur/ail. 
Curvus,  crooked,  as,  curi>«ture 
Cutis,  the  skin,  as,  cu^uneous. 


damage, 
as,  dam 


D. 


Damnum,    loss,   as, 
inc/e/«7/2fy. 

Damno,  Ir  condemn, 
Jiat'ion. 

Datum,   (ditnm,)  to  give,  as 
f/fl/ive,  addition. 

Dehihs,  J eehle,  as,  debilitate. 

Debitum,  to  owe,  as,  debtor. 

Decons,  becoming,  as,  decency 

Decor,  grace,  beauty,  as,  de- 
corous. 

DelicisBje/eZi^A/,  as,  delicious. 

Dens,  a  tooth,  as,  dentist. 

DeusuB,  thick,  as,  condense. 

Deterior,  worse,  as,  deteriorsAti 
j  Deus,  a  god,  as,  deify. 
\  Dexter,  right-handed,  as,  dez- 

i         ^C70U8. 

I  Dicatum,  to  set  apart,  as,  de- 
I      dicate. 

I  Dictum,  to  say,  as,  ^tredicU 
\  Die^,  a  day,  as,  diary,  diur- 
!      nal,  meri<i ion. 
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Oigncis^  worthy,  as,  dignify. 

Disco,  1  learn,  as,  disciple. 

Divus,  a  god,  as,  div'me. 

Doceo,  I  teach,  as,  (docile. 

Doctum,  to  teach,  aa,  doctnne. 

Doleo,  I  grieve,  as,  condole. 

Dominus,  a  master,  as,  pre- 
domiria.nt. 

Domo,  I  subdue,  as,  indomiia.- 
ble. 

Domus,  a  house,  as,  domestic. 

Douuin,  a  gift,  as,  donor. 

Dormio,  I  sleep,  as,  dormitory 

Dorsum,  the  hack,  as,  dorsal. 

Diibito,  I  doubt,  •ds,'mdubilah[e 

Duco,  I  lead,  as,  deduce. 

Ductum,  to  lead,  as,  conduct. 

Duo,  two,  as,  duel,  duplicity. 

Durus,  hard,  as,  eudure,  ob- 
durate. 

E. 

Ebrius,  drunken,  as,  ine6n'ate. 
Eiio,  I  eat,  as,  edible. 
Eo^eo,  I  want,  as,  iudig"euce. 
Ego,  /,  ats,  egotist, 
Enio,  I  buy,  as,  redeem. 
Empluni,  lo  hay,  as,  exemption. 
Eiis,  entis,  Leing,  as,  nonentity. 
Equus,  a  horse,  a.s,  equestrian. 
Erro,  I  wander,  aa,  aberration 
Esca, /ood,  as,  esculent. 
Esse,  to  he,  OM,  e«6*e«tial. 
Experior,  I  try,  as,  experiment 
Exter,  outward,  us,  external. 


Faber,a  workman, VLH,fabricvctt 
Facies,  form,  Uie  face,  as  ef- 
fvLce,  Buper^iaL 


Facilis,   easy,    as,   /act'/itatc, 

dif^cuZty. 
Facio,  (ficio,)  I  make,  I  do,  as* 

arti/icial,  bene^ceut. 
Factum,  (tectum,)  to  make,  to 

dt),  as,  mAvmfacture,  perfect 
Fallo,  I  deceive,  as,  infallihh. 
Fames,  hunger,  as, /auiish. 
Fanum,  a  iemp'e,  as,  profane- 
Fari,  to  speak,  as;  inef/uble. 
Farina,  meuf  or  fiour,  as,  /ar»- 

7iaceous. 
Fastidium, scorn, a3,/flsfidiou8, 
Fatigo,  }  weary,  as,  iade/aiig"- 

uble. 
Fatuus,  foolish,  as,  in/a<uatioa 
Felis,  a  cat,  an,  feline. 
Felix,  happy,  •&*,  felicity. 
Femina,  a  u;onwn,  asj/eminin* 
Fera,a  ivild  heast,as,ferocio\:nf 
Ferio,  I  strike,  as,  inter/ere. 
Fermentum,    leaven,  as,    fer- 

jnentAlion. 
Fero,  I  carry,  as,  infer,  ferry, 
Ferrum,  iron,  as,  /errugiuoiis. 
Fertilis,  fruitful,  as,  fertilize 
Ferveo,  I  boil,  as,  /ercid. 
Fibra,  a  thread,  aa,  fibroaB. 
Ficlum,  to  feign,  aa,  fiction. 
Fides,  faith,  ixn,  fidelity 
Fido,  I  trust,  as,  confid/%. 
Filia,  a  daughter,    j  ^  ^^.^ 
Films,  a  son,  )     '•' 

Finis,  an  end,  as,  infinite. 
Firmus,  strong,  as,  con^^r/n. 
Fi80us,a /?ea.s"u;  7,,aiJ,con^.»cfl/< 
Fissum,  fo  cleave,  d,-i,  fissure. 
Fix  urn,  to  stick,  as,  transfix. 
Flagelluin,  a  whip,  as,  fiageU 

laixon. 
Flagit  um,  wickedness,  aa^fia- 
gittOnA. 
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Flagro,  I  hum,  as,  conjlagra- 

tion. 
Flatus,  a  puff  of  wind,  as,  in- 

Jiate. 
Flecto,  I  hend,  as,  reflect. 
Flexum,  to  bend,  ^,  flexible. 
Flictum,  to  strike,  or  dash,  as, 

inflict. 
Flos,  fioris,  di  flower,  as,^oral. 
Fluctus,  a  toace,  tiQ,  fluctudXe. 
Fluo,  I  flow,  Ha,  fluid. 
Fluxus,  Si  flowing,  as,  reflux. 
Foedua,  foaderis,  a  treaty,  as, 

confeder&te. 
Folium,  a  leaf,  as,  folia.ge. 
Formido,  fear,  as,  formidable. 
Foro,  I  bore,  as,  per/orate. 
Fors,  chance,  as, /ortuitous. 
Fortis,  strong,  as,  fortify. 
Foflsum,  to  dig,  as,  fossil. 
Fractum,to  break,  as,  fracture 
Frango,  I  break,  na,  fragment, 

iafringe. 
Frater,  a  brother,  Q.a,fraterna.l. 
Fraus,  fraudis,  deceit,  as,frau- 

duleat. 
Frico,  I  rub,  as,  friction. 
Frigeo,  I  am  cold,  as,  frigid. 
Frio,  I  crumble,  as, /nab!©. 
Frivolus,  trifling,  as,  frivolity 
Frons,   frontis,    the  forehead, 

as,  front\et. 
Fructus,  fruit,  as,  fructify. 
Fmor,  I  enjoij,  as, /rwition. 
Frustra,  in  vain,  hs,  frustrate. 
Fugio,  Iflt/,  as,  fugitive. 
Falgeo,  I  shine,  as,  refulgent 
Fulmcn,  lightning,  Hs,fulmi' 

«ate. 
Fmnut^,  smoke,  as, /antigato. 
Functum,  to  perform,  as,/unc« 

tioii. 


Fundo,  I  pour,  as,  confound. 

Fur,  a  thief,  aa,  furtive. 
Fusum  to  pour,  as,  /u«tble< 
Futilis,  silly,  aa,  futility. 
Futo,  I  disprove,  as,  refutaiiou 

G.  j 

Gallina,  a  Jien,  as,  g'aZ/inaceoos 
Garrio,  I  tattle,  as,  garrulous. 
Gelu, /ros<,  as,  congeal. 
Genitum,  to  beget,  as,  progeni- 
tor. 
Gens,  a  nation,  as,  gentilt. 
Genu,the  kr.ee,  as,  genu^ectian 
Genus,  generis,  a  kind,  as,  de-  1 

generate.  m 

Germen,  a  branch,  as,  germi-  ' ' 

nation. 
Gero,  I  carry,  as,  bellig'tfrent 
Gestum,  to  carry,  as,  d^g-M/ioD 
Glacies,  ice,  as,  glacied. 
Gladius,  a  sword,  as,  gladiator 
Glorims,  glomeris,  a  clxu,  as^ 

glomerate. 
Gluten,  glue,  as,  glutinovkB. 
Gradior,  I  go,  as,  retrograde. 
Gradus,  a  step,  as,  gradual. 
Gramen,  grass,aB,graminivot' 

ous. 
Grandis,  great,  as,  aggrandize 
Gratia,  favour,  thanks,  as,  ia* 

gradate,  gratitude. 
Gravis,  heavy,  as,  gravity. 
Gressus,  a  going,  as,  progTe»# 
Grex,  gregis,  a  flock,  as,  grt 

garioua. 
Gusto,  I  taste,  as,  dlBgusL 

H. 

Habito,  I  diDell,  as,  cohabit. 
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HabJtum,  to  hold,  as,  exhibi- 
tion. 

Haereo,  I  stick,  as,  adAerc. 

Hapree,  haeredis,  au  Afi'r,  as, 
hereditary.  I 

Haesum,  to  stick,  as,  cohesion.'^ 

Hak),  I  breathe,  as,  exhale. 

flaustum,  to  cerate,  as,  inex- 
j  hausiible. 

I      Herba,  aa  herb,  as,  Aeriaceous. 
i       Hilaris,  cheerful,  as,  hilarity. 

Histrio,  a  player,  as,  Ai«i;wiiic 

Homo,  a  man,  as,  Aomjcide. 

Horreo,  I  dread,  as,  Aorr<ble. 

Hortor,  I  enc^rage,  as,  ex- 

■    kartatioii. 

Hortus,  a  garden,  as,  horti- 
culture. 

Hospes,  ho?pitis,  a  guest,  as, 
hospitable. 

Hostis,  ail  enemy,  as,  hostile. 

Humeo,  I  am  icet,  as,  Ztamid. 

Humus,  the  ground,  ae,  post- 
Aumous,  Aumiliute. 


I. 


Idem,  the  sumf,  as,  identify, 
leus,  going,  as,  trd.\viient. 
\^ms,fLre,  as,  xg'neovia. 
Impero,  I   command,  as,  fm- 

jjerative. 
Inferus,  below,  as,  ivferiorxiy. 
Insula,  an  t'<land,-A.s,^ex\insula 
Integer,   entire,    vpiight,   as, 

integrity. 
Intra,  within,  a<?,  interzio.]. 
Ira,  anger,  as  irrigate. 
Iter,   ithieris,    a  Journey,   as, 

itinerant. 
Iteram,  again,  as,  reiffrate. 
Itara,  to  g^o,  as  ex:^  seUt'rioa. 


J. 


Jaceo,  I  Zte,  as,  c'lrcamjacent. 

Jactum,  (jectum,)  to  throtOf  as, 
ejaculate,  eject, 

Janua,  a  gate,  as,  ^'anitor, 

Jociis,  a.  jest,  as,  jocose. 

Judex,  judicis,  a  judge,  s.a,  ju- 
dicial. 

Jugum,  a  yoke,  as,  covjug&te 

Juuctum,  to  join,  as,  conjunc- 
tion. 

Juro,  I  swear,  as,  perjury. 

Jus,  juris,  ri^/ii,  Z<Jio,  as,  ta- 
jury,jurid\cal. 

Jotum,  to  help,  as,  coadjutor. 

Juveuis,  a.  youth,  as,  jut>£nile. 

L. 

Lac,  milk,  as,  lacteal. 
Laceratuni,  to  tear,  as,  lacerate 
Lasdo,  (lido,)  I  hurt,  aa,  elide. 
Laeaum,   (lisum,)  to  hurt,   as, 

coyision. 
Lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone,  as,  Za- 

Lapsum,  to  fall,  as,  relapse. 
Lassus,  weary,  as,  /as«ztude. 
Lateo,  I  /ic  /ji(i,  as,  ZaZent 
Latum,  to  carry,  as,  transiafg 
Latus,  laterls,  a  «£?e,  as,  lateral 
LauB,  laudis,  praise,  aa,  ^aw- 

rfatory. 
Lavo,  1  ioa»/i,  as,  late. 
Laxus,  loose,  as,  relax. 
Lectum,  to  gather  or  choose, 

to  rcaci,  as,  col/cct,  intellect. 
Legatus,  an  ambassador j  aa, 

delegate. 
Logo,  I  cAoo««,  I  r«a(/,  aa,eAk 

^iblo,  ieg-tW 
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Lenis,  gentle,  aa,  lenity. 

Leo,  a  lion,  as,  leonine. 

Lethum,  death,  as,  letha]. 

Levis,  light,  as,  levity. 

Levo,  I  raise,  as,  elevate. 

Lex,  legis,  a  law,  as,  il/go'aZ. 

Liber,  free,  as,  libera.te. 

Liber,  a  book,  as,  Zi6rarian. 

Libo,  I  pour  out,  as,  Ziiation. 

Libra,  a  balance,  as,  equiZi- 
6rium. 

Licet,  it  is  lawful,  as,  Wlicit. 

Lignum,  wood,  as,  ligneous. 

Ligo,  1  iincZ,  as,  ligsuneut,  ob- 
lige. 

Limen,  a  threshold,  as,  pre- 
liminary. 

Limes,  limitis,  a  boundary,  as, 
limit  ditmi. 

Linea,  a  line,  as,  delineate. 

Lingua,  a  tongue,  as,  linguist 

Linquo,  I  leave,  as,  relinquish 

Liqueo,  I  melt,  as,  liquefdctiou 

Lis,  litis,  strife,  as,  Zi^/gious. 

Litera,  a  Z^ifer,  as,  il/iferate. 

Locus,  a  place,  as,  dislocate. 

Locutum,  to  speak,  as,  cir- 
cum/ocwiion. 

Longus,  long,  as,  eZong^ate. 

Loquor,  I  speak,  as,  BoVdoquy. 

Lotura,  to  wash,  as,  /otion. 

Lubricus,  slippery,  as,  lubric- 
ate 

Lucrum,  g'fl/n,  as,  Zucrative. 

Luctor,  I  struggle,  as,  reluct- 
ant. 

Ludo,  I  ;jZay,  I  deceive,  as, 
preZutZe,  deZjtdte. 

Lugeo,  I  mourn,  as,  Zug-ubri- 
ous. 

I^c^nen,  light,  as,  ilZi/m/wate. 

Lune  *'^'>  r»oon,  as,  6ub{u?iary. 


Luo,  I  wash  aw  ay,  as,  ablution 
Lustro,  I  purify,  I  shthCf  as 

Za^^ration,  illustrate. 
Lusum,  to  deceive,  as,  iUuaion. 
Lux,  lucis,  light,  as,  eZuctdate, 

M. 

Macer,  lean,  as  macerate. 

Macies,  leanness,  as,  e/«aetate 

Macula,  a  s/3o<,  as,  immacu- 
Zate. 

M  agister,  a  master,  as,  magis- 
terial 

Magnus,  great,  as,  magnify. 

Magus,  a  sorcerer,  as,  magic. 

Major,  greater,  as,  majority. 

Male,  ill,  as,  ynaZevolent. 

Malleus,  a  hammer,  as,  malle- 
able. 

Mamma,  a  breast,  as,  mammi- 
ferous. 

Maudo,  I  co7nmit,  I  itd,  nsr 
?/ia;K/ a  to. 

INIando,  I  chew,  as,  mawdible. 

Maneo,  I  stay,  as,  perrnonent. 

Majio,  I  ^010,  as,  emanate. 

Manus,  the  hand,  as,  manu- 
script. 

Mare,  the  sea,  as,  marine. 

Mars,  the  god  of  war,  as,  mcr- 
tial 

Mater,  matris,  a  mother,  as, 
7na«eniai,  ;/m/r7cide. 

Maturus,  ripe,  as  maturity. 

Modius,  middle,  as,  ?/ic(Zmtor. 

Medeor,  I  AeaZ,  as,  remedy. 

Mel,  honey,  as,  yneZZifluous. 

Melior,  better,  as,  arneZzorate. 

Menda,  a  blemish,  as,  ar/iend 

Mendax,/aZse,  as,  mentZacity 

MondieOj  I  beg,  as,  mcndacaB* 
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Mens,  mentis,  the   mind,  as,  i 

meata.]. 
Mensum,  to  measure,  as,  im- 
mense. 
Meo,  I  go,  as,  meander. 

Morgo,  I  plunge,  as,  Buhmerge 

Mernum,  to  plunge,   as,    im- 
merse. 

Meritura,  to  deserve,  as,  merit- 
orious. 

Merx,    mercis,    merchandise, 
as,  commerce: 

Melior,  I  measure,  as,  mete. 

Migro,  I  reimve,  as,  em- g rate 

Miles,   militis,   a    soldier,    as, 
mi/i/ary. 

Mille,  a  thousand,  as,  milhn- 
nium. 

Mineo,  I  hang,  as,  prominent. 

Minister,  a  servant,  as,  ad/nin- 
ister. 

Minor,  less,  as,  7nir.ority. 

Miuuo,  I  lessen,  as,  d'uninieh, 
diminulmx. 

Mirus,  wonderful  as,  admire. 

Misceo,  I  mingle,  as,  promis- 
cuous. 

Miser,   wretched,  as,   commi- 
serate. 

Missum,  to  send,  as,  mitsion- 
ary. 

Mitis,  mild,  as,  miiigaie 

Mitto,  I  send,  as,  commit. 

Mixtum,  to  mingle,  as,  admix- 
ture. 

Modus,  a  measnre,  as,  modify. 

Mola,  a   millstone,  flour^  as, 
cmoZumeut,  inim'>/ate. 

Moles,  a   heap,  d'jjieulty,  as, 
demo/ish,  tnolest. 

Mollis,  sn/t,  as,  iimllify. 

Moueo,  I  warn,  as,  ad/nonish 


Monitum,  to  warn,  as,  memtfor 
Monstro,  I  show,  as,  demon- 

•s'^rate. 
Morbus,  a  disease,  as,  moriid. 
Mors,   mortis,   death,  as,   im- 

7«or/al. 
Morsum,  to  bite,  as,  remorse. 
Mos,  nioris,  a  manner,  as,  im- 

7/Joral. 
Motum,  to  moce,  as,  remote. 
Moveo,  I  7nove,  as,  moveable. 
Mulgo,  I  publish,  as,  promni- 

ffate. 
Multus,  many,  as,  muZ^iply. 
Munio,  I  fortify,  as,  rnurtition 
Munus,   muneris,  a  g-i/f,  aB, 

remune/ate. 
Murus,  a  ica//,  as,  immwrc. 
Mutilo,  [  maim,  as,  rnufi/ation. 
Muto,  I  change,  as,  /nu /able. 


N. 


Narro,  I  tell,  as,  narrative. 
Nasus,  the  nose,  as,  nasal. 
Natus,  6orn,  Jis,  naZive. 
Nauta,  a  sailor,  as,  nautical. 
Navis,  a  sA/^,  as,  7i«rigate. 
Ne,  uec,  no/,  as,  neglect. 
Necto,  I  lie,  as,  conwecf. 
Nexuni,  to  tie,  as,  an/<ex. 
Nefas,  wickedness,  as,  neftili' 

ous. 
.  Nego,  I  demj,  as,  neo-ative 
I  Nervus,  a  sinew,  as,  e/zercatlB. 
I  Nf'Uter,  neither,  as,  neutral. 
Nex,  necis,  death,  as,  pernl(ci« 

ous. 
'  Nihil,  vothing,  as,  anni^i/ati. 
{N.veo,  I  wink,  as,  connioe. 
Noceo,  I  hurt,  as,  innocuota. 
INomeu,  a  name,  as,  norninit. 
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Non,  n^t,  as,  nonsense. 

Norma,  a  rule,  as,  enormows. 

Nota,  a  vinrk,  as,  denote. 

Notum,  to  know,  as,  notify. 

Novue,  neic,  as,  re/ioratc. 

Nox,  iioctie,  night,  as,  equinoa;, 
nc'Cfuruai. 

Noxius,  hurtful,  as,  obwox/ous. 

Nubo,  I  marry,  as,  con/iufcial. 

Nudiie,  naked,  aH,  den?iirfc. 

Nugae,  trifles,  as,  nugatory. 

Nullua,  no.ic,  as,  an/ji/Z. 
umerus,  a 
TTzeration. 
uncio,  I  te 

Nuptum,  to  marry,  as,  nuptiaXs 

Nutrio,   I  nourish,  as,  nutri- 
ment 


O. 


Obliquus,  crooked,  as,  obliqui- 
ty. 

ObVmOrforgetfulness,  as^obli- 
vioaa. 

Obscurus,  dark,  as,  obscurity. 

Occulo,  I  hide,  as,  occult. 

Octo,  eight,  as,  oc/«gon. 

OculUB,  the  eye,  as.  oculist. 

Odium,  hatred,  as,  odious. 

Odor,  «nc//,  as,  oa!oriferou8. 

Oleo,  I  smell,  as,  oZfactory. 

Omeu,  a  sign  or  fo/ren,  as,  om- 
inooB. 

Omnia»  all,  as,  omnipotent 

Onus,  oneris,  a  burden,  as,  ex- 
onerate. 

Opacus,  darAr,  a«,  opacity. 

Opto,  I  tot«A,  I  choose,  dia,  adopt 

Opus,  operis,  a  work,  as,  co- 
operate. 

Orbis,  a  circle,  as,  or&icular. 


Ordo,  oidinis,  oricr,  as,  •rdin- 

ary. 
Orieus,  rising,  as,  oriewfal. 
Oriijo,  originis,  the  beginning, 

as,  origina.1. 
Orno,  I  cte  t,  as,  or7?flment.  . 
Oro,  I  beg,  I  speak,  as,  inex/>f- 

able,  orator. 
Os,  ossis,  a  bone,  as,  ossify 
Olium,  ease,  as,  nego</ate. 
Ovum,  an  egg,  as,  oral. 

P. 

Pactum,  to  bargain,  as,  pac- 
/ion. 

Pagus,  a  village,  as,  pagzn. 

Pallium,  a  cloak,  as,  palliate'. 

Palpo,  I  touch,  as,  palpable. 

Paiido,  I  spread,  as,  expand. 

Papilio,  a  hutierjiy,  as,  papUi- 
o/<aceous. 

Par,  equal,  as,  ^//rity. 

Pareo,  I  appear,  a*!,  apparent 

Pario,  I  beget,  I  ^i/jg-  /ortA, 
as,  viviporous. 

Pare,  I  prepare,  as,  repair. 

Pars,  partis,  a  part,  as,  parti' 
ciple. 

Passer,  a  sparrow,  as,  passer- 
ine. 

Passum,  or  pansum,  to  spread ^ 
as,  encompass,  expanse. 

Passum,  to  suffer,  as,  passho 

Pastum,  to  feed,  as,  pastor. 

Pater,  patris,  a  father,  as,  pa- 
icrnal,  p«/rtmony. 

Pitior,  I  suffer,  as.  patient 

Patria,  one^s  country,  as,  pa- 
triot. 

Pauci,/«w,  as,  paucity. 

Pauper,  poort  as,  pauperism. 
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Pax,  pacis,  ptace,  as,  paci&c. 

Pecco,  I  .un,  as,  irnyjecrrtble. 

Pectus,  pectoris,  tlie  bieasl, 
as,  expectorate. 

Peculium,  money,  private  pro- 
perty, as,  peculatioa,  pecu- 
liar. 

Pecunia,  money,  as,  pecuniary 

Pello,  I  drive,  as,  compel. 

Pendeo,  I  hang,  as,  suspend. 

Pendo,  I  weigh,  I  think,  I  p/ii/, 
us,  compendious,  expendi- 
ture. 

Pene,  almost,  as,  peninsula. 

Penetro,  I  pierce,  as,  impene- 
trable. 

Pensum,  to  weigh,  to  think,  to 
pay,  as,  dispense,  pensive, 
recompense. 

Penuria,  want,  as,  penuriona. 

Perpes,  continual,  as,  perpetu- 
ate. 

Pes,  pedis,  the  foot,  as,  hiped. 

Pestis,  a  plague,  as,  pestilence 

Peto,  I  seek,  as,  appetite. 

Petulans,  saucy,  as,  petulant. 

Pictum,  to  paint,  as,  depict. 

Pile,  I  rob,  as,  pilldge. 

Pio,  I  atone,  as,  ex^.ate. 

Piacis,  a  fish,  as,  pi6catory. 

Placeo,  1  please,  as,  placid. 

Piaco,  I  appease,  as,  implaca- 
ble. 

Plaudo,  I  make  a  noise,  as,  ap- 
plaud,  explode. 

Plebs,  the  common  people,  as, 
plebe>iaa. 

PlenuB,  full,  as,  re;j/erabh. 

Pleo,  I  fill,  as,  Bupply. 

Pietum,  to  fill,  as,  complete. 

Plico,  1  fold,  as  complicate. 

Ploro,  I  irai7,  as,  deplore 


Plumbum,  lead,  as,  plumber. 

Plus,  pluris,  wore,  as,  plural. 

Poena,  punishment,  as,  /7en«l. 

Pcenitet,  to  repent,  as,  iin/)en- 
ileiit 

Poiidus,  pouderis,  weight,  as, 
ponderous. 

Poiio,  I  place,  as,  com;)onent 

Pons,  pontirt,  a  bridge,  as, 
^»«^ficate. 

Populus,  ihepco/)/e,£i8,popuZar 

Porto,  I  carry,  as,  export. 

Posituin,  to  place,  as,  exposi- 
tion. 

Posse,  to  be  able,  as,  /possible 

Posterus,  next,  after,  as,  />o«- 
terity. 

Postulo,  I  demand,  as,  expos- 
tulate. 

Potens,  powerful,  as,  potentate 

Poto,  I  drink,  as,  pofntion. 

Prcjeda,  plunder,  as,  depreda- 
tion. 

Pravus,  wicked,  as,  depcrity 

Precor,  I  pray,  as,  de/>rccate. 

Prehendo,  I  take,as,apprehend 

Prehensum,  to  take,  as,  com- 
prehension. 

Pressuni,  to  press,  as,  oppres- 
sion. 

Pretium,  a  price,  as,  appreciate 

Primus,  first,  as,  primeval. 

Privus,  o//c'«  oicn,  peculiar,  aSf 
private,  privilege. 

Piobo,  I  prove,  as,  probahle. 

Probrum,  disgrace,  as,  opprO' 
brious. 

Prodigium,  an  omen,  a  won- 
der, as,  prodigious. 

Proles,  an  off  spring, as,  proli^ 

Proprius,  one^s  own,  as,  a^jpro^ 
firiate. 
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ProximuB,  nearest,  as,  proxi-  \ 
mxiy.  j 

Pudene,  baskfvl,  as,  \mpudent. 

Puer,  a  boy,  as,  puerile. 

Pugna,  a  fight,  as,  Tepugnant. 

Pal8um,to  drive,  as,  oxptds\oi\ 

Pulvis,  pulveris,  dust,  as,  pul- 
verize, 

Punctum,  to  prick,  as,  com- 
pvnctlon. 

Pungo,  I  prick,  as,  expunge. 

Purgo,  I  cleanse,  as,  expurga- 
tion. 

Pusa,  a  little  girl,  as,  pusW- 
lanimous. 

Puto,  I  prune,  I  think,  as,  am- 
putate,  dispute. 

Putris,  rotten,  as,  putrify. 

Q. 

Qusero,  (quiro,)  I  ask,  as,  iu- 
quire. 

Quffisitum,  (quiBitum,)to  seeA:, 
as,  requisition. 

Qualis,  of  what  kind,  as,  qua- 
lify. 

Quaiitus,  how  great,  as,  quan- 
tity. 

Quartus,  {he  fourth,  as,  quar- 
ter. 

Quatuor,/owr,  as,  quadrangle. 

Quassum  (cussum,)  to  shake, 
as,  quash,  discuss. 

Queror,  I  complain,  as,  queru- 
louR. 

Quiuque,  five,  as,  quinquen- 
nial. 

R. 

Rabies,  madness,  as,  nziid. 
Radius,  a  ray,  as,  ra  (^tate. 


Radix,  radicis,  a  root,  as,  era' 

die  ate. 
Ramus,  a  branch,  as,  ramify. 
Rapio,  I  carry  off,  as,  rapine. 
Raptum,  to  carry  off,  as,  rap^ 

ture. 
Rarus,  thin,  as,  rarefy. 
Rasum,  to  scrape,  as,  erase. 
Ratum,  to  judge,  to  fix^  aa» 

nnderrate,  ratify. 
Rectus,    straight,   ruled,   at, 

rectiYmea],  director. 
Rego,  1  rule,  as,  rc^ent^ 
Relictum,  to  leave,  as,  relict. 
Rppo,  I  creep,  as,  re/7/ilo. 
Rete,  a  net,  as,  re/i'culate. 
Rex,  regis,  a  king,  as,  rso^al- 
Rideo,  I  laugh,  as,  derirfe. 
Rigeo,  I  am  stiff,  as,  r/g-id. 
Rigo,  I  rvaler,  as,  irr/^ate. 
Risnm,  lo  laugh,  as,  demion 
Robur,   roboris,  strength,  as, 

cor/o/^07  ate. 
Redo,  I  gnaw,  as,  corrorfg. 
Rogo,  I  ask,  a"?,  interrog-ate. 
Kosiim,  to  gnaw,  as,  corrosion. 
Rota,  a  wheel,  as,  ro/otion. 
Ructo,  I  belch,  as,  cruciate. 
Rumen,  the  cud,  as,  rum/nate 
Ruptum,  to  break,  as,  irrtip* 

/ion. 
Ru8,    ruris,  the   country,   aa, 

rusticate,  rural. 


S. 


Sacer,  sacred,   as,    «acn'fice, 

consecrate. 
Sagus,  wise,  as,  «a^acity,  pre* 

sage. 
Sal,  salt,  as,  sa/ine. 
Salio,  I  lean,  as  assatZ. 
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Saltum,  to  leap,  as,  tkssault,' 
hisult.  I 

SaluB,  Balutis,  safety,  as,  salu- 
/ary. 

Salvus,  safe,  as,  salvnt'on. 

Sanctus,  holij,  as,  sanctify. 

Sanguis,  sanguiuls,  blood,  as, 
sanguiirdLV}'. 

Samis,  sound,  as,  insanity. 

Sapio,  I  taste,  as,  insipid. 

Satis,  eniugh,  as,  gatisfy. 

Satur,  /«//,  a*i,  sa/urate. 

Baxum,  a  ry  A-,  as,  sax  [rage. 

Scundo,  I  cl.ioih,  as,  ascend. 

Hciiido,  I  cat,  as,  res.ind. 

Scio,  I  know,  us,  oinnisc/euc€>. 

Scissuni,  to  cut,  as,  sci<«ors. 

Bcribo,  I  write,  as,  6ub?:rrA/>e. 

Bcriptum,  to  write,  as,  injc//^- 
tion. 

Scrutor,  I  search,  as,  inscrut- 
able. 

Sculptum,  to  carve,  as,  sculptor 

Sourra,  a  scoffer,  as,  sca/rilous 

Sectum,  to  ru^,  as,  b  sec<. 

Seculuin,  the  world,  as,  secular 

Secutum,  to  follow,  as,  persc- 
cute. 

Sedeo,  I  sit,  as,  seieniary. 

Semen,  xged,  as,  disstmi/zate. 

Semi,(Fr.d('ini,)  half,  as,  semi- 
circlo,  deini-god. 

Senex,  senid,  old,  as,  senator, 
senior. 

Sensum,  to  fed,  as,  »«n.'»ation. 

Sentio,  I  feel,  I  think,  ob,  dis- 
sent 

Septem,  seven,  as,  «e^'ennial. 

Sepultum,  to  bury,  as,  sepui- 
<uro. 

Sequor,  I  folloto,  as,  con»e- 
guence. 


Serenus,  caZ/n,  as,  serenity. 
S«rpo,  I  creep,  as,  *er;)ent 
Scrra,  a  saw,  as,  serrate. 
Sertum,  to  knit,  to  join,  aa, 

ius'c/7. 
Se.ssum,  to  sit,  as,  session,  as* 

sess. 
Sidus,  sideris,  a  star,  as,  st<fe- 

real. 
Signiim,  a  mark,  as,  signify, 

design. 


Silex,  a  flint, 
8  Iva,  a  <«o>d, 


as,  st7icfous. 
as.  silvan. 


Similis,  like,  as,  dissi/niZar,  ro- 

semo/e. 
Simul,  ai   the  same  time,  as, 

s.'m//itaneon8. 
Simnlo,  I  feign,  as,  disstmuZa* 

tiou. 
Sinus,  the  bosom,  as,  insinuate 
Si -to,  I  stop,  as,  desist. 
Socius,  a  companion,  as,  asso* 

c/ato. 
So!,  the  SMw,  as,  siZar. 
Solid. IS, /rm,  as,  conA'oZitfat©. 
Soior,  I  comfort,  as,  consoZa- 

tion. 
Solus,  alone,  as,  soZitude. 
Solutum,  to  louse,  as,  soZution. 
Solvo,  I  loose,  as,  dissoZuc. 
Soiniins,  sleep,  as,  so?«nambu- 

li«t. 
Sono,  I  so7nid,  as,  consonant 
Sopor,  sleep,  as,  soporific. 
Sorbeo,  I  sack  in,  as,  absorienl 
Sors,  sortis,  a  lot,  as,  consorf. 
Sparsurn,  (spersurn,)  to  scaticr, 

a«,  disperse. 
Spocii'S,  form,  appearancey  as, 

specioua. 
Specio,  I  see,  I  look,  as,  con* 

spicuous,  des/)ise. 
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Spectum,  to  looky  as,  xn.fpect. 
Spero,  I  hope,  as,  desperate. 
Spiro,  I  breatfie,  as,  conspire. 
Spoudeo,    I   promise,    as,  re- 

gpond. 
Sponsum,  to  promise,  as,  spon- 
sor. 
8poute,  of  one's  own  accord,aiS, 

B/)on/aneoa8. 
Stans,  standing,  as,  distant. 
Statum,  to  stand,  as,  statare. 
Statuo,  I  set  up,  I  ordain,  as, 

statue,  constitute. 
Stella,  a  star,  as,  constellation 
Sterilie,  barren,  as,  sterility. 
Sterno,  I  cast  down,  as,  con- 

sternat'ion. 
Stillo,  I  drop,  as,  distil. 
Stimulus,  a  spur,  as,  stimulate. 
Stingo,  I  put  out,  as,  extin- 

gu'iah. 
Stips,  a  piece  of  money,  wages, 

as,  sti2)f  nda. 
Stipula,  a  straw,  as,  stipulate. 
Stirps,  the  root,  as,  extirpate. 
Sto,  I  stand,  as,  contra*^ 
Stratum,  to  cast  down,  as,  pro- 

strate. 
Strepo,  I  make  a  noise,  as,  ob- 

gtreperous. 
Strictum,  to  hold  fast,  as,  re- 

strict. 
String-o,  I  holdfast,  as,  astrin- 
gent. 
Structum,   to  build,  as,   con- 

struct. 
Strno,   I   build,  as,  construe, 

destroy. 
Stultus,  a  fool,  as,  stultify. 
Baadeo,  I  advise,  as,  d'lasuade 
Suasum,  to  advise,  as,  peisua- 

#iou. 


Suavis,  sweet,  as,  SHOviiy. 
Sudo,  I  sweat,  as,  exude. 
Sui,  of  one^s  self,  as,  suicidB. 
Summus,  the  highest,  as,  sum 

mit. 
Sumo,  I  take,  as,  resume. 
Sumptum,    to    take,    as,   pre 

sumption. 
Surgo,  I  rise,  as,  insurgent. 
Surrectum,  to  rise,  as,  resut 

rect'ion. 


Taceo,  I  am  silent,  as,  /acitur> 

iiity. 
Tactum,  to  touch,  as,  contact 
Talis,  such,  like,  as,  retaliate 
Tango,  I  touch,  as,  tangible. 
Tardus,  .<?/oio,  as,  retard. 
Tectum,  to  cover,  as,  protect 
Tego,  I  cover,  as,  /cg-ument. 
Temere,  rashly,  as,  temerity. 
Temuo,  I  despise,  as,  contemn, 

contemptihie. 
Tempero,   I  restrain,   as,  in- 

tempemte. 
Tempus,    temporis,   time,    as 

tempora]. 
Teudo,  I  stretch,  as,  extend. 
Teneo,  I  hold,  as,  retain. 
Tento,  I  try,  as,  temptation. 
Tentum,  to  stretch,  as,  extent 
Teiitum,    to   hold,  as,   deten. 

tion. 
Tenuis,  thin,  as,  attenuate. 
Tepeo,  I  am  warm,  as,  tepe- 

faction. 
Tergum,  the  hack,  as,  /«r^ 

versation. 
Terminus,  a  boundary,  aa,  de^ 
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Terra,  the  earth,  as,  Bubterra- 

neau. 
Terreo,  I  frighten,  as,  defer. 
Testa,  a  shell,  as,  testaceous. 
Testis,  a  wimess,  as,  testify- 
Textum,  io  weave,  as,  texture. 
Timco,  I  fear,  as,  intimidsxte. 
Tingo,  I  stain,  I  dip,  as,  tinge 
Tinc*im,  to  dip,  as,  tincture. 
Tolero,  I  bear,  as,  in<o/«raut. 
Tollo,  I  lift  up,  as,  extol. 
Torpeo,  I  benumb,  as,  torpid. 
Tortum,  to  twist,  as,  distort. 
Fraclo,  I  handle,  as,  tractable 
fractum,  to  draw,  as,  extract. 
Frado,  I  hand  down,  I  deliver, 

Af,  traditionary. 
r^a}»o,  I  draw,  aa,  Buhtrahend. 
Fremo,   I  shake,  as,  tremul- 

OUfl. 

Trepidus,  /ear/ul,  as,  intrepid. 

Tribuo,  I  give,  as,  distribute. 

TriccB,  a  hindrance,  as,  extri- 
cate. 

Tritus,  rubbed,  as,  attrition. 

Trudo,  I  thrust,  as,  protrude. 

Truflum,  to  thrust,  as,  intru- 
sion. 

Tuber,  a  swelling,  as,  protu- 
berant. 

Tuitum,  to  see,  to  protect,  as, 
iuftt  tioii,  tutelage. 

Tumeo,  I  swell,  as,  tumid. 

Turba,  a  crowd,  as,  turbulent 

Turgeo,  I  swell,  as,  turgid. 

Turpis,  base   as,  turpitude. 

U. 

Vher,  fruitful,  afi,  exuberant. 
Umbra,  a  ghadoto,  as,  umbra- 
geous. 


Unctmn,  to  anoint,  as,  unetti- 

oeity. 
Unda,  a  wave,  as,  undulate. 
Uuguo,  I  anoint,  as,  unguout 
Unus,  one,  as,  unity. 
Urbs,  a  city,  as,  urbane. 
Ustum,  to  burn,  as,  combusti' 

ble. 
Utor,  I  use,  as,  «/ility. 
Usum,  to  use,  as,  abuse. 
Uxor,  a  wife,  as,  uxorious. 

V. 

Vacca,  a  cow,  as,  raccinato. 

Vaco,  I  am  empty,  as,  wacancy 

Vacuus,  empty,  as,  evacuate. 

Vado,  I  go,  as,  perradc. 

Vagor,  I  wander,  as,  extrava- 
gant. 

Valeo,  I  am  strong,  as,  preoa- 
ZeiJt. 

Vallum,  a  rampart,  as,  cir- 
cum»a//ation. 

Vanus,  vain,  as,  vanish. 

Vapor,  steam,  as,  evaporate. 

Vasto,  I  lay  waste,  as,  deoa#- 
Nation. 

Vasum,  to  go,  as,  evasion. 

Vectum,  to  carry,  as,  invective 

Vcho,  I  carry,  as,  vehicle. 

Velo,  I  cover,  as,  dereZop. 

Velox,  swift,  as,  velocity. 

Vendo,  I  sell,  as,  vendible. 

Venio,  I  come,  as,  convene. 

Venter,  the  belly,  as,  oen^raL 

Veulum,  to  come,  as,  advent 

Ventus,  wind,  as,  ventilate. 

Ver,  the  spring,  as,  rernal. 

Verber,  a  stroke,  as,  reoerfter- 
ale, 

Verbum,  a  tcord,  as,  oerboe©. 
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Vergo,  I  bend,  or  lie,  as,  con- 

verge. 
Vermis,  a  worm,  as,  verrnicn- 

lar. 
Versum,  to  turn,  as,  averse. 
Verto,  I  turn,  as,  concert. 
Verus,  true,  as,  verify. 
Vestigium,  a  track,  as,  inces- 

tigatQ. 
Vestis,  a  garment,  as,  diresf. 
Vetus,  veterjs,  oW,  as,  \nvete- 

rate. 
Via,  a  io«y,  as,  deufate. 
Victum,  to  conquer,  us,  rfc^or. 
Video,  1  se«,  as,  prot5i</e. 
Vigil,  watchful,  as,  r/g-/7ant. 
Vigor,  strength,  as,  inw/g-orate. 
Vinco,  I  conquer,  as,  irifirtrib'e. 
Viiidex,  a  defender,  as,  tindi- 

cate. 
Vir,  u  rrttfn,  as,  triumoirate. 


Visum,  to  «eff,  as,  tor*ibIo. 
Vita,  life,  as,  riial. 
Vito,  I  shun,  as,  infr/fable. 
Vicriun,  glass,  as,  rZ/rcous, 
Vivo,  I  live,  as,  rer/re. 
Voco,  I  call,  as,  conroA:«. 
Volo,  I  fly,  as,  roZatile. 
Volo,  I  will,  I  tcJN^,  as,  roZua 

tary,  benei^o/ent. 
Volutum,  to  roll,  as,  coqvoIh 

t\on. 
Volvo,  I  roll,  as,  revolve. 
Voro,  I  devour,  as,  caraiDoroui 
Votum,  a  voio,  as,  dei>o/c. 
Vox,  vocis,  the  voice,  as,  »i>ca 
Valgus,    tlie    common   people 

as,  dirwi/y^. 
Vuliuis,  vulneris,  a  wound,  as 

inj5«i!//e7able. 
Vulsimi,  to  pull,  to  tear  up,  ai 

concM/sioa. 
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Ago,  I  lead,  as,  dcmos'ogue. 
Agon,  a  combat,  as,  awiogoinsi 
Adelphos,  a  brother,  as,  Fhiia- 

delfh\&. 
Aethlos.  a  combat,  an,  athletic 
AkoHO,  I  hear,  as,  ncaui^ilcs. 
Akfon,  a  su7n7nit,  as,  arnipoVm. 
Alleloi,  one  another,  as,  par- 

allel. 
Alios,  a-nother,  as,  allegory. 
Auer,  andros,  a  7/ia«,  as,  d'lan- 

dria. 
Angello,  I  bring  tidings,  as, 

«vaTi^eli8t. 


Anthos,  a  flower,  as,  antholo^ 
Authiopos,  a  7nan,  as,  phila;*. 

thropy. 
Arche,  government,  as,  moi>< 

archy. 
Ares,  Mars,  as,  ilreopagus. 
Argos,  inactive,  as,  ]etha?-^y. 
Arialos,  fces<,  as.  aristocracy. 
Arithmos,  number,  as,  an/A 

7»etic. 
Arktos,  a  bear,  the  north,  a)| 

ai)t«rc^ic. 
Aroma,  odour,  as,  annnotic. 
Artos,  bread,  as,  oriocarpus. 
AephaltoB,    bitumen,    as,    a»< 

phaltic. 
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Asthma,  breath,  a.s,  asthma\AC. 
iLstron,  a  sinv^  a*<,  astonctveky. 
A.tmo3,  vapor,  a.«,  rt^j/iosphere. 
A.ulo3,  a /i/p«,  as,  hydrauttcs. 
Iutp|i5,  OM,e'a  selfy  as,  <3u/f ()»era.t, 

B. 

Bapto,  1  w?/wA,  as,  ^i/p<ism. 
Baros,  Wfight,  as,  Aarotneter. 
Biblos,  a  6(K>A:,  as,  6/6/.ieal. 
Bios,  Life,  as,  /yiography- 
Bhma,  a,  t.row,  as,  proi^ein. 
Bolbofl,  an  oiiion,  as,  buihoiis. 
Boloo,    [   shoot,   I   throw,  as, 

hypc.r6.'i/«. 
Botane,  a  plant,  as,  fco^artist. 
Bryo,  I  ^iic^,  a.s,  tsmbryo. 

G. 

Samos,  a  marria^"*,  as,  b-gi-i 

wy. 
Saster,  th©  belly,  a^,  g-a.vfric. 
3e,  the  earth,  a^,  geography, 
jreuo,   I  produce,  as,   hydro- 

g^e/j.  '  ; 

Genos,  a  kind,  as,  hetoro^'-c-; 

iieowi. 
Cllossa,  gl  nta,  tI»o  tongue,  as, , 

glos.^ary,  polyglot. 
Glyprio,  I  carve,  &Bf  hierogly-' 

p.'l'lCB.  j 

Gnoetoe,  known,  as,  yrognostx-  \ 

cato.  1 

Gonia,  a  corner  or  angle,  as, 

trigo/jometry. 
Gramma,  a  ifiZrr,  icrtitu^,  ^, 

diao^ram. 
Graphe,  a  description,  tis^huh 

gr*phy. 
Grapho,  I  write,  as,  Siutpgraph. 


'  Gymnu9,  naked,  as,  gymnat- 
I      tic. 

I  Gyne,  o.  female ^  as,  mAoo^ynia 
Gyros,  a  circZc,  ae,  ^^^-ation. 


Daktylog,  a  finger,  as,  daetyL 
Deca,  ien,  as,  (Zeculogiie. 
Demas,  the  people,  as,  epi<ifmic 
Deudrou,  a  tree,  as,  (fc«<i»  e(ic 
i)is,  twice,  af--,  rfiseyllable. 
Dogrna,  an  optinouy  as,   iiog'- 

ma^  ic. 
Doxa,  dill  opinion,  as,  orthodox 
Dotos,  given,  as,  anti(fof€, 
Dronxos,  u  course,  as,  hippo- 

dr07ne. 
Drus,  an  oak,  ixf*,  rfruid. 
Dyn-dm'ui,  power,  3l%  dy^tavtica 


Eidotj,  a^Jorm^  ag,  kaleirfoscope. 
F^pos,  a  word,  as,  orthoepy. 
Eremos,  a  desert,  as,  eremite, 

{hermit.) 
Ergoij,   a   irorAr,    as^  ^x^crgyt 

metallurgy. 
Ethos,  manners,  cvstom,  as, 

e^izcal. 
Ethuos,  a  nation,  as,  eMnical. 
Eui,  tceiZ,  as,  eulQgy. 

Z, 

Zoon,  an  animal,  ns,  xoology. 

H.  (Greek  E.) 

Hagios,  holy,  as.  Angiography 
liaima,  blood,  an,  AevKirrha^ 
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Harmonia,  agreement,  as,  har- 
mony. 

Hebdomas,  a  week,  as,  hebdo- 
modal. 

Heketon,  a  hundred,  as,  heca- 
tomb. 

Helios,  the  sun,  as,  penhelion. 

Hemera,  a  day,  as,  epAcmeral. 

Hemi,  half,  as,  /temtsphere. 

Hepta,  seven,  as,  heptdTchy. 

Heteros,  dissimilar,  as,  hete- 
rodox. 

Hex,  «fx,  as,  hex-dgow. 

Hieros,  holy,  as,  /ae/archy. 

Hippos,  a  Aor«e,  as,  hippopo- 
tamus. 

Holes,  the  whole,  all,  as,  holo- 
graph,  catAo/ic. 

Hodos,  a  way,  as,  metAorf. 

Homos,  like,  as,  //o/nogeneous. 

Hydor,  water,  as,  Ayt^roslatics 

Hygros,  moist,  as,  hygromeier 

TH.  (Greek  0.) 

ThMs,  ^orf,  as,  afAcist 
Tberme,  heat,  as,  /Aer/nometer 
Thesis,  a  placing,  as,  antitA- 


I. 


Ichthys,  a. fish,  as,  ichthyology 
Idios,  peculiar,  as,  tc^iomatic. 
Isoe,  equal,  as,  t;?08celes. 

K. 

Kakos,  fttid,  as,  cacophony. 
Kalofl.  i>«aM<i/MZ,as,c«Z7graphy 
Kutypto,  I    cot>er,  as,  apoca- 


Kanon,  a  rule,  as,  canonical 

Kardia,  the  heart,  as,  pericar   M 
dium.  ■ 

Karpos, /rutf,  as,  artocarp«». 

Kephale,  the  head,  as,  hydro 
cephalua. 

Kotiche,  a  sAeZZ,  as,  concAology 

Kosmos,  order,  the  world, 
beauty,  as,  cosmogony,  cos- 
metic. 

Kratos,  power,  government, 
as,  aristocracy. 

Krites,  a  judge,  as,  cn^erion. 

Krypto,  1  hide,  as,  crypt,  apo« 
crypha. 

Kyklos,  a  circle,  a£,  cyclopedia. 


Laos,  the  people,  as,  la\Xy. 
Lethe,  forgetjulness,  as,  /<<&•) 

argy.  •  j 

Leipo,  I  leave,  as,  elZvjJsis, 
Lithos,  a  stone,  as,  ZtMography 
Logos,  a  icord,  a  description^ 

as,  Zo^omachy,  geology. 
Lysis,  a  loosening,  as,  anaZy- 

«is,  para/yze. 

M. 

Mache,  a  battle,  as,  nauwacAy 
Mania,  madness,  as,  maniac. 
Mantis,  a  prophet,  a  diviner, 

an,  necro/na//cy. 
Martyr,  a  witness,  as,  martyr- 

ology. 
Matheina,  learning,  science, 

as,  ma^Aematics. 
Melan,  black,  as,  rAieZancholy. 
Meter,  metres,  a  mother,   an, 

merropolis. 
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ttetron,  a  fneasure,  as,  ther-lPais,  paidos,  a  bot/y  as,  ptdtL^ 

mometer.  gog'"^ 

Mikros,  little,  as,  microscope.  jPuideia,  instruction,  as,  cyclo^ 
Misos,  hatred,  as,  wtsauthropy  |     pediei. 
Monos,  alone,  as,  moz/osyllabl'e  |  Pas,  pan,  all,  a8>  pantheon. 
Morphe,  a  shape,  as,  metamo/  - !  Pateo,  I  walk,  as,  peri^a/etic. 

phoAB.  !  Pathos,  feeling,  as,  sympathy. 

Mythos,  a  fable,  as,  mythoX'OgY  j  Pente,  /te,  as,  ;?c«<agou. 
■>'-  I  Petros,  a  «<o/ie,  as,  petrify. 


N. 


Kaus,  a  ship,  as,  ;j«Knlachy. 
Kekros,  dead,  as,  wecromaucy 
Keos,  nctc,  as,  //cdlogy. 
Kesos,  au  island,  as,  pelopoa- 

ne^u8. 
Kpmas,  nomados,  feeding  on 

pasture,  ae,  ho/n^/fiic. 
Nomos,  a  law,  as,  astro/jo/rey. 
Kosos,  disease,  as,  wo^ology. 


Plane,  wandering,  as,  planeL 

Polemos,  war,  as,  polemical. 

Poleo,  I  sell,  as,  monopoly^ 

Pol  is,  a  c?7y,  as,  metropolis: 

Polys,  many,  as,  polylheist. 

Polaiiios,  !i  river,  as,  hippopo- 
tamus. 

Pous,  podos,  tho /oof ,  as,  poly- 
/;as,  aiiti/>o(/es. 

Praktos,  rfo/jc,  as,  impractica- 
ble. 

Presbyteros,  au  elder,  as,  pres- 
bi/ter'mn. 

Pteron,  a  wing,  as,  Siptera. 

Pyr,  pyrosj^re,  as,  pyrome^iot. 


(><ir>,  ;i  song,  as>  monofZi/ 

Oligos, /?<£>,  as,  tf//garchy.         !  j. 

Oikeo,  I  dwelt,  as,  paro  //ial. 

Onoma,a  rtflffi*,  as,  a/io//;///u)ii.s  ^ 

<)-.!. is.  a  -v.-r/je/zf,  as,  ophuj\ory  ^^^""""f  ^>^'  '^^i  hbmt)rrA«g*. 

Opto,  I  see,  as,  opiic^. 

Orarna,  a  thing  seen,  a,specta 

clc,  as,  ]ydnorama.  \ 

Ornis,  ornithos,  a  bird,  as,  oi»  jSarks,  sarkos, ^e.<?A,  as,  ««*t#- 

nithology.  \      phagus. 

Orthos,  right,  as,  orthographyi  Hkt'lnri,  the  /e;?-,  as,  isosceles. 
Osteon,  a  bone,  as,  osteo\ogy.     !s\;_f^pioinii\,ldeliberate,ld9ubt 
Ostrakon,  n shell,  as,  o.itracmm 
Oxye,  acid,  as,  oxygen. 

jJSepo,  1  putrefy,  as,  antise/itie 
P,  Silos,  corn,  as,  para«i7e. 

i  Sophia,   vcisd(*m,   as,   phiioW" 
f^afos,  a  kiilt  as,  areopag-ti«.     ;     p^iy. 


S. 


j      as,  «ce/)/ical. 

iSkopeo,  1  look,  aR>  telesco/x. 
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BteDo,  I  send,  as,  dLpostlf.. 
Stereos,  solid,  firm,  as,  stereo- 
typy. 

Stoa,  a  porch,  as,  stoic. 
^tratos,  an  army,  as,.<r^ra<agem 
Strepho,  I  turn,  as,  p&nstreph'ic 
Sltrophe,  a  turning, as,  apostro- 
phe. 


Taut08,th©  same,  as,  tautology 
Tech  lie,  art,  as,  technicul. 
Telos,  the  end,  distance,  as, 

teleaaope. 
Tetras, /our,  as,  tetrarchy. 
Teuchos,  dihook,  as,  pent&teuch 
Tithemi,  I  put,  I  suppose,  as, 

hypotheticsA. 
Tonios,  a  section,  a   cutting, 

as,  anatomy. 
Tonos,  the  sound  of  t lie  voice, 

as,  monotony. 
Topos,  a  place,  as,  topography 
Tr«pe,   a  turning,  as,  trope. 

tropic. 

PH.  (Greek  </».) 

Phflgo.I  cc<,  as,  anthropophagi 

l*hainomai,  I  appear,  as,  phc 
nomenon. 

Pharmakau,  a  drug,  as,  phar- 
macy. 

Phiios,  a  friend,  as,  phUem- 
thropy. 


Phleba,   phlebos,    a  rein,   a»/ 

phlebotomy. 

Phobos, /car,  as,  hodro/iAo&ia. 

Phone,  the  voice,  as,  eupAony 

Phos,  photos,  light,  as,  photo- 
meter, jj 

Phrasis,  a  saying,  an  expre4- 
sion,  as,  j9Ara«eology. 

Phren,  the  /ninfi,  as,  pkreno- 
logy. 

Phthongos,  a  sounds  as,  dipilu 

Physis,  nature,  as,  physiology. 
Phy  ton,  a  plant,  as,  zoophyte. 

CH.  (Greek  X.) 

Chalkos,  ira«5,  as,  chalcogtn- 

Chalyps,  »^fe/,  as,  cAoiybeate. 
Charis,  charitos,  grace,  love^ 

as,  charity. 
Cheir,  the  Aonrf,  as,  cAirogra- 

phy,  cAirurgeon,  (surgeon.) 
Chilioi,  a  thousand,  as,  chiliad. 
Chole,  bile,  as,  melancAo/y. 
Chronos,  i/me,  as,  chron6iiiele>t. 
Chrysos,  gold,  as,  chrysoUie. 

PS.  (Greek  r) 

Pseudos,  a  falsehood,  as,  psen- 

(io-apostle. 
[Psyche,  breath,  the  wui, 
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COMPOSITION. 


Composition  is  the  art  of  expressing  thought  in  written 
lancruag'e. 

To  compose  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  rules  o(  Ortho'jrnphy,  or  the  spelling  of  words  ;  Eiy- 
mology,  or  the  uses  and  in  flections  of  the  various  parts  of 
speech  ;  and  Syntnx,  or  the  connexion  of  words  in  sentencea 
To  compose  correctly  and  perspicuously,  it  is  further  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Punctuation, 
Arrangement,  and  Style,  and  of  the  use  of  Figurative  LmH' 
guage. 

The  rules  of  Orthography,  Etymology,  and  Syntax  hav« 
been  already  given,  together  with  the  mode  of  applying 
them  in  analyzing  the  writings  of  others.  The  object 
of  Composition  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  apply  them  in 
giving  written  expressions  to  his  own  sentiments.  The 
following  rules,  observations,  and  exercises  on  punctua- 
tion, arrangement,  style,  and  figurative  language^ 
will  enable  him  to  expret-'s  his  thoughts,  not  only  with 
accuracy,  but  with  perspicuity  and  taste. 


L^PUNCTUATION. 

The  points  Used  to  mark  the  grammatical  structure  of 
BontenceH,  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  used  to  denote  th» 
principal  pauses;  namely,  the  comma  (,),  the  semicolon  (;), 
the  colon  (  : ),  the  period  (  .  ),  the  point  of  interrocration  (?), 
the  point  of  exclamation  ( I ),  the  dash  (  —  ),  and  the  pareri' 
thesis  (  ). 

COMMA. 

I. — When  the  subject  of  a  sentence  consists  of  several  words, 
•  comma   may  somethnes,    for   the  sake  of  distiuctneee,    be 
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placed  Hiimediately  before  the  verb  ;  as,  To  take  dncetv 
pleasure  in  the  blessings  and  excellencies  of  others,  ia  a  surer 
mark  of  a  good  hearti 

In  general,  a  simple  sentence  requires  only  the  period 
at  the  end  ;  as,  The  real  wants  of  nature  tiro  soon  »a* 
tisfied. 

II.— When  several  words  of  the  same  class  follow  one 
another,  without  conjunctions,  commas  are  placed  between 
them  ;  as.  Reputation,  virtue,  happiness  greatly  depend  on 
the  choice  of  companions.  John  is  a  plain,  honest,  indus- 
trious man.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  friend  to  advise,  comfort, 
exhort-  Success  depends  on  acting  prudently,  steadily* 
vigorously. 

1    When  several  words  of  a  class  foHow  each  otTier, 
a  comma  is  placed  between  the  last  tWo,  although  the 
conjunction  is  expressed  ;  as,  Alfred  was  a  brave,  pious* ' 
and  patriotic  prince- 

2.  When  words  of  the  same  class  foHow  each  other  in 
pairs,  a  comma  is  placed  between  each  pair  ;  as.  Truth 
is  fair  and  artless,  simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and 
constant. 

3.  When  two  words  of  the  same  class  arc  joined  by  & 
conjunction,  they  do  not  require  a  comma  between  them  ; 
as.  Religion  purifies  and  ennobles  the  mind. 

III. — The  members  or  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  are 
generally  separated  by  commas  ;  as,  Ho  studios  diligently, 
and  makes  great  progress.  Peace  of  mind  being  secured, 
We  may  smile  at  misfortunes.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  was 
p-eatly  to  blame. 

When  the  relative  immediately  follows  the  antecedent, 
or   when   the   sentence    is  short,    the   comma   may    bo ; 
omitted  ;   as,   He  who  cares  only  I'or  himself,  has  but 
few  pleasures.     Candour  is  a  quality  which  all  admire.       i 

IV. — Words  denoting  the  person  or  object  addressed,  and 
Words  placed  in  apposition,  are  separated  by  commas  ;  as^ 
My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,  Tke  butterfly,  child  of  the  Bum- 
mer,  flutters  in  the  sun< 
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V. — Words  which  express  opposition  or  contrast,  are  se- 
parated by  a  comma  ;  as,  He  was  learned,  but  not  pedantic. 
Though  deep,  yet  clear  ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 

VI. — When  a  verb,  or  any  other  important  word  is  omitted, 
its  placo  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a  comma  ;  as,  From  law 
arises  security  ;  from  security,  inquiry  ;  from  inquiry,  know- 
ledge. 

VII. — Adverbial  and  modifying  words  and  phrases  are 
sometimes  separated  by  commas  ;  as.  Finally,  let  me  repeat 
what  I  stated  before.  His  work  is,  in  many  respects,  su- 
perior to  mine.  A  kind  word,  nay,  even  a  kind  look,  often 
affords  comfort  to  the  afflicted. 

VIII. — An  expression,  supposed  to  be  spoken,  or  taken 
from  another  writer,  but  not  formally  quoted,  is  preceded  by 
a  comma  ;  as,  1  say  unto  all,  Watch.  Plutarch  calls  lying, 
the  vice  of  slaves. 

IX. — A  word  or  phrase  emphatically  repeated,  is  separated 
by  a  comma  ;  as,  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  wAl  yo  die? 

X. — Words  directly  spoken  or  quoted,  are  marked  by  in- 
rerted  commas  above  the  line  ;  as,  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  let 
as  try  this  bow." 

SEMICOLON. 

I. — When  a  sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  com- 

'  plete  in  itself,  and  the  other  added  as  an  inference,  or  to  give 

some   explanation,   they  are  separated   by  a  semicolon  ;   as, 

Economy  is  no  disgrace  ;  for  it  is  better  live  on  a  little,  than 

to  outlive  a  great  deal. 

1.  When  the  preceding  clause  depends  on  the  follow- 
ing, a  semicolon  is  sometimes  used  ;  a*5,  As  coals  are  to 
burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire  ;  so  is  a  contentious  man 
to  kindle  strife. 

2. — A  semicolon  is  sometimes  put  between  two  clauses 
which  have  no  necessary  dependence  upon  each  other 
as,  Straws  swim  at  the  surface  ;   but   pearls  lie  at  th« 
bottom. 
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II, — When  a  sentence  contains  an  enumeration  o(  several 
particulars,  the  clauses  are  generally  separated  by  sesai* 
colons  ;  as,  Philosophers  assert  that  Nature  is  unlimited  in  l\6t 
operations  ;  that  she  has  inexhaustihle  treasures  in  reserve  ; 
that  knowledge  will  always  be  progressive  ;  and  that  all 
future  generations  will  coutiuu©  to  make  discoveries,  of  which 
we  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

COLON. 

I. — When  a  sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  other  containing  an  additional  remark, 
the  sense  but  not  tho  syntax  of  which  doppuds  on  the  former, 
they  are  separated  by  a  colon :  as.  Study  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  thinking  :  no  study  is  more  important. 

Whether  a  colon  or  semicolon  shoirid  be  treed  some- 
times depends  on  the  insertion  or  omiss'on  of  a  con- 
junction ;  as,  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  hope  of 
perfect  happiness:  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 
Do  not  flatter  yourselves  witii  the  hope  of  perfect  hap- 
piness ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 

II. — When  the  sense  of  several  nipmbers  of  a  sentence, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  semicolons,  depends 
on  the  last  clause,  that  clause  is  generally  separated  from  the 
others  by  a  colou  ;  as,  A  divine  legislator,  uttering  his  voice 
from  heaven  ;  an  almighty  governor,  strKching  forth  his  arm 
to  reward  or  pvniish  :  these  are  considerations  which  over- 
awe the  world,  support  integrity,  and  check  guilt.  * 

III. — When  an  example  or  quotation  is  introduced,  it  is 
sometimes  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  colon  ; 
as.  The  Scripturet^  give  us  an  amiable  representation  of  the 
Deity  in  these  words:  "  God  is  love." 
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PERIOD,  &c. 


The  Period  is  used  at  the  end  of  all  sentences,  unless  the* 
are  interrogative  or  exclamatory  ;  as,  Cultivate  the  love  oi 
truth. 
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Hie  period  is  also  used  after  abbreviations ;  as,  K.  C.  B. , 
tt>/  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

The  the  point  of  interrogation  is  used  after  sentences  which 
ask  questions  ;  asi,  Whence  comest  thou  ? 

The  point  of  exclamation  is  used  after  words  or  eentencee 
which  express  emotion  ;  as,  O  peace  !  how  desirable  thou 
art! 

The  dash  is  used  to  mark  a  break  or  abrupt  torn  in  a 
•cntence  ;  as, 

Here  lies  the  great — False  marble,  where  1 
Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here. 

The  parenthesis  is  used  to  enclose  an  explanatory  clause 
«r  member  of  a  seutence,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  tke 
sense  ;  as, 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know,) 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 


EXERCISES. 

Write  the  following  exercises,  and  supply  the  points  whieh 
are  omitted  : — 

The  intermixture  of  evil  in  human  society  serves  to  exer- 
cise the  suffering  graces  and  virtues  of  the  good.  Deliberate 
slowly  execute  promptly.  The  great  business  of  life  is  to  be 
employed  in  doing  justly  loving  mercy  and  walking  humbly 
with  our  Creator.  The  young  and  the  old  the  rich  and 
the  poor  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  must  all  go  down 
lo  the  grave.  Charity  like  the  sun  brightens  all  its  ob- 
jects. Trials  in  this  stage  of  being  are  the  lot  of  man.  The 
path  of  piety  aud  virtue  pursued  with  a  firm  and  constant 
spirit  will  assuredly  lead  to  happiness.  What  can  be  said 
to  alarm  those  of  the'r  danger  who  intoxicated  with  plea- 
«ures  become  giddy  and  insolent ;  who  fluttert-d  by  the  illu- 
eions  of  prosperity  make  light  of  every  serious  admoBiti«B 
which  their  friends  and  the  changes  of  the  world  give  thera? 
I'o  enjoy  present  pleasure  he  sacrificed  his  fuiure  ease  aad 
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jreputation.  Continue  my  dear  child  to  make  virtue  thy  j>rirv 
eipal  study.  Content  the  ofFsprinp  of  religion  dwells  both 
in  retirement  and  in  the  active  scenes  of  life.  He  who  is  a 
stranger  to  industry  may  possess  but  he  cannot  eujoy.  It  i» 
the  province  of  superiors  to  direct  of  inferiors  to  obey  ;  of 
the  learned  to  be  instructive  of  the  ignoraut  to  he  docile  ;  of 
the  old  to  he  commuuieative  af  the  youiifr  to  be  attentive  and 
diligent.  Genlleness  is  in  truth  the  g^real  avenue  to  niututtf 
enjoyment.  Be  assured  therefore  that  onler  frugality  and 
econoiwy  are  the  necessary  supports  of  every  prrsonal  and 
private  virtue.  One  of  the  noblest  ofChrisliau  virtues  is  to 
love  our  enemies.  Against  thee  thee  ouly  have  I  sinjied.  AH 
our  conduct  towards  men.  should  h»  iiiftuenced  by  this  im- 
portant precept :  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  othem 
should  do  unto  you. 

The  passions  are  the  chief  destroyers  of  oi>r  peace  tho 
storms,  and  tempests  »f  llie  mordl  world.  As  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun  it  receives  son^times  more  and  some- 
times less  of  his  light  and  heat  and  thus  are  produced  th« 
long  warm  days  of  summer  and  ihe  lo.ig  cold  nights  of 
winter.  The  p^Uh  o(  truth  is  a  plain  und  safe  path  that  of 
falsehood  is  a  perplexing  maxe.  To  give  an  early  preference 
to  honour  above  gain  when  they  stand  in  competition  to 
despise  every  advantage  which,  oaniie^  be  attained  without 
dishonest  aits  to  brook  no  meanness  and  stoop  t©-  no  dis- 
simulation are  the  indications  of  a  great  mind  the  presage 
of  future  eminence  and  usefulness  m  Yif» 

Do  not  fltatter  yowrseFf  with  the  hope  of  perfect  ha}>pine8P 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  tho  world.  There  is  no  mortal  truly 
wise  and  restless  at  once  wisdom  is  the  repose  ©f  minds.  If 
he  has  not  been  uiisfaithfui  to  his  king  if  he  has  not  proved 
a  traitor  to  his  country  if  he  has  never  given  c-ause  for  suck 
charges  as  have  beeii  preferred  against  him  wiiy  then  is  h«> 
afraid  to  coi>l'ront  his  accusers?  'Fne  three  great  enemiea 
to  tranquility  are  vice  supcretition  and  idleness  vice  whicb 
poisons  and  (Hsturbs  the  mind  with  bad  passioiw  Buperstitioii 
which  fills  it  with  imaginary  terrors  idteness  winch  loads  it 
\rith  tediousness  and  disgust.  When  Socrates  was  asked 
what  man  approached  the  nearest  to  perfect  happiness  im 
•naweied  "  That  man  who  hsis-  the  fewest  wauts^" 
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Worldly  happiness  ever  tends  to  destroy  itself  by  comipt- 
Big  the  heeirt  It  fosters  the  loose  and  the  violent  paaaions 
It  engenders  noxious  habits  and  taints  the  mind  with  false 
delicacy  which  makes  it  feel  a  thousand  unreal  ev.ls  Con- 
elantiue  the  Great  was  advauced  to  the  sole  dominion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  A  D  325  aud  soon  after  openly  professed  the 
Christian  faith  We  wait  till  to-morrow  to  be  happy  alas 
why  not  to-day  Shall  we  be  younger  Are  we  sure  we  shall 
be  healthier  Will  our  passions  become  feebler  and  our  lov© 
of  the  work!  less  Beauty  and  strength  combined  with  virtue 
and  piety  how  lovely  in  the  sight  of  men  how  pleasing  to 
heaven  peculiarly  pleasing  because  with  every  temptation  to 
deviate  they  voluntarily  walk  in  the  path  of  duty  On  the 
one  hand  are  the  Divine  approbation  and  immortal  honour 
on  the  other  remember  and  beware  are  the  stings  of  cou- 
•cieuce  aud  endless  infamy. 

The  eagle  may  be  considered  among  birds  what  the  lion  ii 
among  quadrupeds  and  in  many  respects  they  have  a  strong 
similitude  to  each  other.  They  are  both  possessed  of  force 
and  an  empire  over  their  fellows  of  the  forest  Equally  mag- 
nanimous they  disdain  small  plunder  and  only  pursue  ani- 
mals worthy  of  conquest  It  is  not  till  after  having  been  long 
provoked  by  the  cries  of  the  rook  or  the  magpie  that  this 
generous  bird  thinks  fit  to  p'inish  it  with  death  The  eagle 
also  disdains  to  bhare  the  plunder  of  another  bird  and  will 
devour  no  other  prey  than  that  which  he  has  acquired  by  his 
own  pursuit  How  hungry  soever  he  may  he  he  stoops  not 
to  carrion  and  when  satiated  never  returns  to  the  same  car- 
case but  leaves  it  for  other  animals  more  rapacious  and  less 
delicate  than  himself  Solitary  Ike  the  lion  he  keeps  the 
desert  to  himself  alone  it  is  as  extraordinary  to  see  two  pair 
of  eagles  in  the  same  mountain  as  two  lions  in  the  same 
forest  They  keep  separate  to  find  a  more  amp'e  supply  and 
consider  the  quantity  of  their  game  as  the  best  proof  of  their 
dominion.  Nor  does  the  simil  tude  of  these  animals  siop  here 
they  have  both  sparkling  eyes  and  are  nearly  of  the  same 
eolotr  their  cUw.s  are  of  the  same  form  their  breath  is  equally 
stnwig  and  their  cry  equally  loud  and  terrifying  Bred  both 
for  -rar  they  are  the  enemies  of  all  society  alike  fierce  proud 
•M    taacapahle  of  being  easily  tamed. 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  possessed  a  remarkably  mild  and  even 
temper  This  grreat  man  on  a  particular  occasion  was  called 
out  of  his  study  to  an  adjoiuinv  aparlmeut.  A  little  dog 
named  Diamond  the  constant  but  in'^^'urious  attendant  of  his 
master's  researches  happened  to  be  ieft  among  the  papers 
and  threw  down  a  lighted  candle  which  consumed  the  almost 
finished  labours  of  some  years.  Sir  Isaac  soon  returned  and 
had  the  mortification  to  behold  his  irreparable  loss  But 
with  his  usual  self-possession  he  only  exclaimed  Oh  Diamond 
Diamond  thou  little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done. 

By  the  unhappy  excesses  of  irregular  pleasure  in  youth 
how  many  amiable  dispositions  are  corrupted  or  destroyed 
How  many  rising  capacities  and  powiers  are  suppressed  How 
many  flattering  hopes  of  parents  and  friends  are  totally  ex- 
tinguished Who  but  must  drop  a  tear  over  human  nature 
when  he  beholds  that  morning  which  arose  so  bright  over- 
cast with  such  untimely  darkness  that  sweetness  of  temper 
which  once  engaged  many  hearts  that  modesty  which  waa 
so  prepossessing  those  abilities  which  promised  extensive 
usefulness  all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  low  sensuality  and 
one  who  was  formed  for  passing  through  life  in  the  midst  of 
public  esteem  cut  off  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  of  his 
course  or  sunk  for  the  whole  of  it  into  insignificance  and 
contempt  These  O  sinful  Pleasure  are  thy  trophies  It  i> 
thus  that  co-operating  with  the  foe  of  God  and  man  thou 
degradest  human  honour  and  blastest  the  opening  prospects 
of  human  felicity. 


II.     ARRANGEMENT. 

The   arrangement  of  words  in  sentences  is  either  gram' 
matical  or  rhetorical. 

Grammatical  arrnvgement  is  the  order  in  which  words  ap» 
generally  placed  in  speaking  and  writing. 

Rhetorical  arrangement  is  that  order  of  the  words,  in  whicb 
tlie  emphatical  parts  of  the  sentence  are  placed  first. 
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For  this  reason,  the  rhetorical  arrangement  is  als© 
•called  the  empfiatical.  It  is  used  chiefly  iu  poetry  and 
impassioned  prose. 

The  following  rules  teach  the  grammatical  arrango- 
ment ;  the  rhetorical  arrangement  is  explained  in  th© 
notes,  which  follow  each  rule. 

1. — The  subject  or  nominative  g<^nerally  precedes  the  verb: 
ae  WiUiani  reads ;  we  write ;  io  obey  his  teacher  is  the  duty 
of  a  good  scholar. 

1.  The  nominative  comes  after  the  verb  in  the  foliow- 
iug  instances : — 

When  the  selHteuce  is  interrogative  ;  as,  Heard  you 
that  peal  of  thunder? 

When  the  sentence  is  imperative ;  as,  Go  thou,  come  ye. 

When  a  supposition  is  expressed  by  an  ellipsis;  as. 
Were  /  in  your  situation,  I  should  uot  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment. 

When  the  sentence  begins  with  the  words  there,  her*^ 
&/C. ;  as,  There  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  heie  are  the  rioters. 

When  the  verb  is  preceded  by  neither  or  nor;  as, 
Neither  were  hi«  services  of  small  importance,  nor  wa« 
his  country  unmindful  of  them. 

2.  The  nominative  is  also  placed  after  the  verb,  to  give 
spirit  and  emphasis  to  the  sentence ;  as,  Fallen  is  thy 
throne,  O  Israel.     Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians- 

II. — The  article  always  precedes  the  noun,  whose  Bignifica* 
■•oii  it  limits ;  as,  A  house,  an  inkstand,  the  dog. 

1.  When  the  noun  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  the  ar- 
ticle is  generally  placed  before  the  adjecti;e;  as,^!  good 
man,  the  wisest  king. 

2.  The  indefinite  article  is  placed  between  the  noun 
and  the  adjectives  many  and  such;  and  also  between 
the  nonn  and  all  adjectives  which  are  preceded  by  as,  so 
too  and  how.;  as,  Many  a  learned  man  has  been  de- 
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eeived  ;  such  an  occurrence  is  not  likely  to  taKo  pIao»' 
80  great  a  multitude  ;  how  mighty  a  priuce. 

The  definite  article  is  placed  between  the  noun  andt 
the  adjective  all ;  as,  All  the  books  on  the  table. 

III. — The  adjective  generally  precedes  the  nouu  which  i» 
4[iiaiifie6 ;  as,  A  swijt  horse,  an  honest  man. 

1.  The  adjective  is  placed  after  the  noun  in  the  io\ 
lowing  instances: — 

When  it  is  used  as  a  title  ;  as,  Alexander  the  Great. 

When  other  words  depend  upon  it ;  as,  A  man  eminem 
m  his  profession. 

When  it  expresses  dimension  ;*a8,  A  wall  ten  feel 
high. 

When  it  expresses  the  effect  of  an  active  verb ;  as,  Vie* 
renders  men  miserable. 

When  an  intransitive  verb  comes  between  it  and  th* 
noun  or  pronoun  ;  as.  It  seems  strange. 

2.  The  adjective,  when  it  is  emphatic,  is  sometimef 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  noun  ;  as.  Just  and  true  are  all  thy  ways. 

IV. — The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  placed  after  that 
of  the  second  ;  and  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  after  thosf 
•f  the  second  and  third  ;  as,  You  and  /  will  go,  if  they  will 
accompany  us ;  shall  it  bo  given  to  you,  to  him,  or  to  me  ? 

V. — Active  verbs  generally  precede  the  words  which  they 
govern  ;  as,  I  wrote  a  letter ;  learn  your  lesson. 

1.  The  relative  pronoun  is  placed  before  active  verbs; 
as,  Ho  is  a  man  whom  I  greatly  esteem. 

2,  When  the  objective  case  is  emphatic,  it  sometime* 
precedes  the  verb  ;  as,  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none. 

VI. — Tlie  infinitive  mood  generally  follows  the  word  which 
governs  it ;  as,  lie  loves  to  learn  ;  I  shall  go. 

When  the  infinitive  is  the  emphatic  word,  it  sometime* 
precedes  the  verb  which  governs  it ;  as,  Do  it  you  must 
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VII. — Advorhs  ax"  generally  placed  immediately  b(*fore  or 
immediately  after  l\  t  words  which  they  qualify  ;  as,  Very 
good  ;  he  acted  xvisf^y. 

Adverbs,  wl'9U  emphatical,  are  somptimes  placed  at 
the  beginnin[;  A  a  sentPiice,  and  at  a  d.staiice  from  the 
words  which  *\  iy  qualify  ;  as,  How  gracefully  that  young 
gentleman  ri'i^s  his  horse. 

VIII. — Prepc*-  tions  are  generally  placed  before  the  words 
which  they  gov'.ni  ;  as,  From  him,  to  them. 

Prepos'*  ons  are  som-etimes  placed  after  the  word* 
which  th'v  govern,  aini  at  a  d  stance  from  them;  as, 
Such  CO/ v/ act  I  am  a-t  a  loss  to  account  far. 

IX. — Cot.'unctions  are  placed  between  the  words  or  clause* 
which  they  connect ;  as.  Come  and  see ;  be  cautious,  hut 
cpoak  the  f  i  th. 

1.  Conjunctions  of  one  syllable,  with  the  exception 
of  t^'in,  are  always  placed  first  in  the  clauses  or  sen- 
teiv.'PS  which  they  connect ;  as,  Virtne  is  praised  by 
m«M/,  and  doubtless  she  would  be  desired  also,  if  her 
▼ojth  were  really  known  ;  see,  tken,  that  you  do  as  sho 
itfjuires. 

2.  Conjunctions  of  more  than  one  syllable  (with  th» 
•aceptiou  of  whereas,  which  muf<t  always  be  the  first 
leord  in  the  sentence  or  clause,)  may  be  transferred  to 
the  place  where  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  in  read- 
ing ;  as,  Piety  and  holiness  will  make  our  whole  lif» 
haj)py,  whereas,  sinful  pursuits  will  yield  only  to  a  few 
scattered  pleasures :  let  us  diligeutly  cultivate  the  for- 
mer, thereforr,  while  we  carefully  abstain  from  th^ 
latter. 


EXERCISES. 

Write  the  following  sentences,  and  correct  the  arrange' 
ment. 

Is  known  to  Him  who  made  us,  every  desire  of  the  heart. 
Fall  heavily  upon  the  envious,  common  calamities,  and  com- 
|O0a  blosHiugs.  Neither  gross,  nor  excessively  refined  should 
14 
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be  our  manners.  How  we  can  spend  our  time  foolishly, 
when  we  know  that  hereafter  we  must  g^ive  an  account  of  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  ?  Thou  boast  not  of  the  fa-_ 
vours  bestowest  thou.  Ho  were  ever  so  great  aud  opulent, 
this  conduct  would  debase  him.  Nothing  is  there  on  earth 
so  stable,  as  to  assure  us  of  undisturbed  rest.  These  fires 
shall  glow  still  redder. 

Man  is  noblest  the  work  of  the  creation.  Ho  is  much  a 
better  writer  than  reader.  A  many  a  n)an  has  attained  in- 
dependence by  industry  and  perseverance.  Do  not  enter- 
tain a  too  high  opinion  of  yourself.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell 
how  a  great  mistake  I  have  committed.  Greater  the  part  of 
the  furniture  is  removed,  but  the  all  servants  remain. 

Youth  virtuous  gradually  brings  forward  manhood  ac- 
complished and  flourishing.  A  spirit  temperate,  and  ex- 
pectation moderate,  are  safoguards  excellent  of  the  mind, 
in  this  state  uncertain  and  changing.  The  Great  Peter  of 
Russia,  wrought  in  the  dock-yards,  as  a  ship-carpenter.  He 
is  a  good,  and  respectful  scholar  to  his  teacher.  This  long 
room  is  twenty  feet,  and  wide  sixteen  feet.  Your  bounty 
has  rendered  that  old  quite  comfortable  man.  They  that 
mourn  are  blessed  ;  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  I  and  you 
will  remain.  If  Tulha  and  you  are  well,  I  and  Cicero  are 
well. 

Patience,  by  composure  preserving  within,  the  impression 
resists  trouble  makes  which  from  without.  No  opportunity 
of  doing  good  neglect.  They  opulence  Iius  made  proud  whom, 
and  luxury  has  corrupted  whom,  cannot  the  simple  pleasures 
of  nature  relish.  I  defy  thy  threats,  thy  mercy.  To  walk 
too  hastily  you  ought  not.  To  do  a  kind  action  I  need  not 
solicit  him.     I  must  go  whatever  may  ensue. 

She  properly  reads,  very  neatly  writes,  and  accurately 
composes.  He  agreeably  came  to  his  promise,  and  suitably 
conducted  himself  to  the  occasion.  The  blow  came  down. 
How  do  the  kind  ofRces  of  a  dutiful  and  afFcciionate  child 
greatly  gladden  the  heart  of  a  parent,  when  sinking  under 
age  or  infirmities  especially  I  I  hope  it  is  not  I  whom  he  is 
displeased  with.  Do  you  know  whom  you  speak  to?  Whom 
do  you  offer  such  language  to  ?    It  was  uot  him  that  they 
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were  bo  angry  with.  Him  between  and  me  there  is  some  dis- 
parity of  years ;  none  but  him  between  and  her.  Then, 
come,  let  us  go  home. 

Fancifully  have  of  a  river,  the  origin  and  progress  been 
compared  to  of  man  the  life.  Insignificant  are  its  beginnings, 
and  frivolous  is  its  infancy  ;  of  a  meadow  among  the  flowers 
it  plays  ;  a  garden  it  waters,  or  a  little  mill  turns.  In  its 
youth  strength  gathering,  wild  and  impetuous  it  becomes. 
Of  the  restraints  impatient  which  it  still  meets  with  in  the 
fiollows  among  the  mountains,  restless  and  fretful  it  is  ;  in 
rts  turning  quick,  and  in  its  course  unsteady.  It  is  a  roaring 
tataract  now,  whatever  opposes  its  progress,  tearing  up  and 
overturning,  and  from  a  rock  down  it  shoots  headlong ;  it 
becomes  a  suUeu  and  gloomy  pool  then,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glen  buried.  Breath  recovering  by  repose,  along  it  dashes 
again,  till,  of  uproar  and  mischief  tired,  all  that  it  has  swept 
along  it  quiis,  aud  of  the  valley  the  opeuing  leaves  with  the 
rejected  waste  strewed.  Now,  its  ret.rement  quitting,  abroad 
into  the  world  it  comes,  with  more  prudence  and  discretion 
journeying  through  cultivated  fields,  to  circumstances  yield- 
ing, and  winding  round  to  overwhelm  or  remove  what  would 
trouble  it.  Through  the  populous  cities  it  passes,  and  of 
man  all  the  busy  haunts,  its  services  on  every  side  tendering, 
and  of  the  country  becomes  the  suppoit  and  ornament.  By 
Qumerous  alliances  increased,  and  in  its  course  advanced, 
grave  aud  stately  it  becomes  in  its  motions,  peace  and  quiet 
loves ;  and  hi  silence  majestic  rolls  on  its  waters  mighty  till 
to  rest  it  is  laid  in  the  vast  abyss. 

Indeed,  you  have  been  justly  informed,  with  regard  to  my 
poverty.  In  a  house  but  of  mean  appearance,  and  of  ground 
a  little  spot,  my  whole  estate  consists  ;  I  draw  my  support 
from  which,  by  my  own  labour.  By  any  means,  but  if 
you  have  been  persuaded  to  think,' thai  in  any  degree  un- 
happy this  poverty  renders  me,  greatly  you  are  deceived.  Of 
Providence  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  ;  with  all  that  na- 
ture requires  it  supplies  me  ;  and  if  without  superfluities  I 
am,  from  the  desire  of  them  I  am  also  free.  I  confess,  with 
these  I  should  be  more  able  the  necess.tous  to  succour,  thd 
only  advantage  for  which  to  be  envied  are  the  wealthy :  but 
as  my  small  possessions  are  still  to  the  assistance  of  my 
friends  I  can  contribute  something. 
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Change  the  following  passages  of  poetry  into  pro»e>^ 

If  good  we  plant  not,  vice  will  fill  the  place; 
And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  deface. 

A  solitary  blessng  few  can  find  ; 

Our  joys  with  those  we  love  are  intertwin'd  ; 

And  he  whose  wakeful  tenderness  removes 

Th'  obstructincr  thorn  which  wounds  the  friend  he  loT«i^ 

Smooths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone, 

But  scatters  rot^es  to  adorn  his  own. 

Thou  holy  harp  of  Judah's  land, 

That  hung  thy  willow  boughs  upon, 
O  leave  the  bowers  on  Judah's  strand, 

And  cedar  groves  of  L<banon  ; 
That  I  may  sound  thy  sacred  string, 

Those  chords  of  mystery  sub'ime, 
That  chimed  the  songs  of  Israel's  king: 

Songs  that  shall  triumph  over  mine. 

Is  there  a  fon  of  generous  England  here, 
Or  fervid  Erin  ? — he  with  us  shall  join. 

To  pray  that  in  eternal  union  dear, 

The  rose,  the  shamrock,  and  the  thistle  twine. 

Types  of  a  ri^ce  who  shall  to  time  unborn 
Their  country  leave  unconquer'd  as  of  yore. 

O  youth  is  like  the  spring-tide  morn, 

When  roses  bloom  on  Jordan's  strand, 
And  far  the  turtle's  voice  is  borne 

Thro:igh  all  Judea's  echoing  land  ! 
When  the  delighted  wanderer  roves 
Through  cedar  woods,  and  olive  groves. 

That  spread  their  blossoms  to  the  day  ; 
And  climbs  the  hill,  and  fords  the  stream, 
And  basks  him  in  the  noontide  beam, 
And  cries,  'mid  his  delicious  dream, 

"01  would  live  alway  !" 

But  age  is  like  the  winter's  night, 

When  Ilermon  wears  his  mantle-cloud, 

When  moou  and  stars  withdraw  their  lightf 
And  Hiunom's  blast  is  long  and  loud. 
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When  the  dejected  pilgrim  strays 
Along  the  desert's  trackless  maze, 

Forsaken  by  each  friendly  ray  ; 
And  feels  no  vigour  in  his  limb, 
And  finds  no  home  on  earth  for  him. 
And  cries,  amid  the  shadows  dim, 

*'  I  would  not  live  alway." 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came. 
Her  father's  God  before  her  moved. 

An  awful  guide,  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day  along  the  astonish'd  lands. 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow  ; 
By  night  Arabia's  crimson'd  sands 

Returu'd  the  fiery  pillar's  glow. 

Then  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen  ; 
And  Zion's  daughters  pour'd  their  lays. 

With  priests'  and  warriors'  voico  between. 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze. 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone  ; 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  thy  ways. 

And  thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

^  TRANSPOSITION   AND   VARIETY    OF    EXPRESSION. 

Seiitences  often  admit  of  a  considerable  variety  of  arrang*- 
ment. 

The  changing  jof  one  mode  of  arrangement  for  another  is 
called  transposition. 

The  following  example  will  show  how  the  membere  of 
a  sentence  may  be  transposed  The  Roman  stale  eoi- 
dently  declined,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  luxury. 
The  Rjman  state,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
luxury,  evidently  declined.  In  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  luxury,  the  Roman  state  evidenUy  declined 
14* 
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The  ideas  in  a  sentence  may  also  be  expressed  in  Tarious 
liarms. 

Thus,  The  brother  deserved  censure  more  than  his  «»- 
ter.  The  sister  was  less  reprehensible  than  her  brother. 
The  sister  did  not  deserve  reprehensi-on,  so  much  as  hfr 
brother.  Reproof  was  due  to  the  brother,  rather  than  to 
the  sister. 

Change  the  following  sentences,  by  transposing  the  mem- 
bers, or  by  varying  the  form  of  expression  : — 

I  am  willing  to  remit  all  that  is  past,  provided  it  may  be 
done  with  safety.  He  who  made  Iig4it  to  spring  from  pri- 
meval darkness,  will  make  order,  at  least,  to  arise  from  the 
seeming  confusion  of  the  world.  The  man  who  can  make 
light  of  the  sufferings  of  others,  is  himself  entitled  to  no 
compassion.  Whoever  considers  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  and  how  frequently  the  greatest  hop  s  are  frustrated, 
will  see  just  reason  to  be  always  on  his  guard,  and  not  place 
too  much  df^pendence  on  things  so  precarious.  Let  us  not 
conclude,  while  dangers  are  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  imme- 
diately approach  us,  that  we  are  secure,  unless  we  use  the 
necessary  precautions  to  prevent  them.  Those  things  which 
appear  great  to  one  who  knows  nothing  greater,  will  sink 
mto  a  diminutive  size,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
objects  of  a  higher  nature. 

He  who  improves  in  modesty,  as  he  improves  in  knowledge, 
has  an  undoubted  claim  to  greatness  of  m''nd.  I  will  attend 
the  conference,  if  I  can  do  so  conveniently.  He  who  lives 
always  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  lives  iu  a  perpetual  war- 
fare. The  spirit  of  true  religion  breathes  gentleness  and 
affability.  Industry  is  not  only  the  instrument  of  improve- 
ment, but  the  foundation  of  pleasure.  The  advantages  of 
this  world,  even  when  innocently  gained,  are  uncertain  bless- 
ings. When  you  behold  wicked  men  multiplying  in  number, 
and  increasing  in  power,  imagine  not  that  Providence  par- 
ticularly favours  them.  A  wolf  let  into  the  sheepfold,  will 
devour  the  sheep. 

To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  of  the  sciences  has,  in  all 
ag«8^  been  reckoned  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  happy  of 
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Atnan  occupations  ;  and  the  name  of  Philosophers,  or  Lovers 
■<  Wisdom,  is  giveu  to  those  who  lead  such  a  life.  But  it  is 
•y  no  means  necessary  that  men  should  do  nothing  else  than 
Btudy  known  Irutiis,  and  explore  new,  in  ordf'f  to  earn  this 
title.  iSorne  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  in  all  ages,  have 
been  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life:  and  he  who,  in 
whatever  station  his  lot  may  be  ca^t,  prefers  the  refined  and 
elevating  pleusures  of  knowledge  to  the  low  gratification  of 
the  eeuses,  richly  deserves  the  name  of  a  Philosopher. 

By  science  we  are  raised  to  an  understanding  of  the  in- 
finite wisdom  and  gooduess,  which  the  Creator  has  displayed 
in  all  his  works.  Not  a  step  can  we  take  in  any  direction, 
without  perceiving  the  most  extraordinary  traces  of  design  ; 
and  the  skill,  every  where  conspicuous,  is  calculated,  in  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  instances,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
living  creatures,  and  especially  of  ourselves,  that  we  can  feel 
no  hesitatiou  in  concluding,  that,  if  we  knew  the  whole 
scheme  of  Providence,  every  part  would  appear  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence.  Independently, 
however,  of  this  most  consoling  inference,  the  delight  is  in- 
expressible of  being  able  to  follow,  as  it  were  with  our  eyes, 
llie  mafvellous  woiks  of  the  great  Architect  of  Nature,  and 
lo  trace  the  unboiuided  power  and  exquisite  skill,  which  ar» 
exhibited  in  the  most  minute,  as  woll  as  in  the  mightiest  partn 
ti  his  system. 


III.— STYLE. 

Style  is  the  peculiar  manner  of  expressing  thoughts  in  lan- 
guage. 

The  most  important  quality  of  a  good  style  is  perspicuity. 

Perspicuity  of  style  depends  upon  the  choice  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  on  the  structure  of  sentences. 

Perspicuity  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  requires  purity, 
propriety,  and  precision. 

Perspicuity  in  the  structure  of  sentences  requires  clearneM, 
aniiyi  and  strength. 
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WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


n 


I. — Purity  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  words  awt 
phrases  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  lanj^uag^e  ;  in  opposition 
to  words  and  phrases,  which  are  foreign,  obsolete,  or  used 
without  proper  authority. 

II. — Propriefy  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  word«> 
and  phrases  as  are  best  adapted  to  express  our  meaning  ;  in 
opposition  to  low  expressions,  and  to  words  and  phrases  less 
significant  of  the  ideas  which  we  mean  to  convey. 

III.— Precision  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  expres 
sions  as  convey  simply  the  idea  which  we  have  in  view,  ana 
iu  the  rejection  of  all  superfluous  words  and  phrsises  ;  in  oppo 
sition  to  a  loose  and  diffuse  mode  of  expression. 

To  write  with  precision,  it  is  necessary  to  atterwl  to  thi 
exact  signifioations  of  words.  The  following  example? 
show  the  difference  in  meaning  between  words,  whick 
are  commonly  reckoned  synonymous. 

Abhor,  detest. — To  abhor  imports  strong  dislike  ;  to 
detest,  strong  disapprobation.  A  man  abhors  being  in 
debt ;  he  detests  treachery. 

Avow,  acknowledge,  confess. — To  avow,  supposes  the 
person  to  glory  in  what  he  declares;  to  acknowledge, 
supposes  a  small  degree  of  delinquency,  which  the  ac- 
knowledgment compensates  ;  to  confess,  supposes  a  higher 
degree  of  criminality.  A  patriot  avows  his  oppositioo  to 
a  corrupt  ministry,  and  is  applauded  ;  a  gentleman  ac- 
knowledges his  mistake,  and  is  forgiven  ;  a  prisonei 
confesses  the  crinje  of  which  he  stands  accused,  and  ia 
punished. 

Austerity,  severity,  rigovr. — Austerity  relates  to  mode* 
of  living  or  behaviour ;  severity,  of  thinking  ;  rigour,  of 
punishing.  A  hermit  is  austere  in  his  life  ;  a  casuist,  in 
severe  in  his  application  of  religion  or  law  ;  a  judge,  rig- 
orous in  his  sentences. 

Authentic,  genuine. — Authentic  refers  to  the  charactei 
of  a  document ;  genuine,  to  the  connexion  between  any 
production  and  its  reputed  author.  We  speak  of  th* 
authenticity  of  Buchanan's  history,  that  is,  of  its  &!»• 
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ttiotity  as  a  rocord  of  facts ;  and  of  tho  genuineness  of 
Ossian's  poems,  that  is,  whether  or  not  they  were  com- 
posed by  the  person  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

Custom,  habit. — Custom  respects  the  action,  habit  tho 
bctor.  By  the  custom  of  walking  often  in  the  streets,  one 
acquires  a  habit  of  idleness. 

Difficulty,  obstacle. — A  difficulty  embarrasses  us,  an 
obstacle  stops  U8»  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing 
the  Athenians,  on  account  of  their  natural  dispositions ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the  great  obetacW 
to  his  designs. 

Entire,  complete. — A  thing  is  entire  by  wanting  none 
ef  its  parte  ;  complete  by  wanting  none  of  its  appendages. 
A  man  may  be  master  of  an  entire  house,  which  has  not 
one  complete  apartment. 

Equivocal,  ambiguous. — An  equivocal  expression  has 
one  sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood  ;  another  " 
sense  ooncealod,  and  undert<tood  only  by  the  person  who 
uses  the  expre.sBioii.  An  ambiguous  exprcasion  has,  ap- 
parently, two  sense?!  and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of 
them  to  prefer.  An  honest  man  will  refrain  from  em» 
ploying  an  equivocal  expression  ;  a  confused  man  may 
often  utter  ambiguous  terms  without  any  design. 

Haughtiness^,  disdain^ — Haughtiness  is  founded  on  the 
high  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  ourselves  ;  disdain,  on 
the  mean  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  others. 

Invent,  discover. — To  invent,  sig^nifies  to  produce  some- 
thing totally  new  ;  to  discover,  to  find  out  something 
which  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  invented  the  telescope ; 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Only,  alone. — Only  imports  that  there  is  no  other  ob- 
ject of  the  same  kind  ;  alone  imports  being  unaccom- 
panied by  any  other  object.  An  only  child,  is  one  that 
has  Heither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alonej  is  one  that 
is  left  by  itself. 

Pride,  vanity. — Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  va- 
nity makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  A  mah  nx&f 
be  too  proud  to  be  vain. 
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Remark,  observe. — We  remark,  in  the  way  of  attention, 
in  order  to  remember ;  we  observe,  in  the  way  of  exa- 
mination, in  order  to  judge.  A  traveller  remarks  the 
most  iuterestiufr  objects  he  sees  ;  a  general  observes  aU 
the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Surprised,  astonished,  amazed,  covfovnded. — I  am 
surprised  at  what  is  new  or  unexpected  ;  1  am  astonished 
at  what  is  vast  or  great ;  I  am  amazed  at  what  is  incom- 
prehensible ;  I  am  confounded  by  what  is  shocking  oj 
terrible. 

Tranquillitij,  peace,  cahn. — Tranquillity  imports  » 
situation  free  from  trouble,  considered  in  itself ;  peace, 
the  same  situation  with  respect  to  any  causes  thai 
'might  interrupt  it ;  calm,  a  situation  with  regard  to 
disturbances  going  before  or  following  it.  A  good  man 
enjoys  tranquillity  in  himself,  peace  with  others,  and  calm 
after  a  storm 

Wisdom,  prudeuce. — Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  a)id 
act  with  propriety  ;  prudence  prevents  our  speaking  or 
acting  improperly.  A  wise  man  employs  the  most  pro- 
per means  for  success  ;  a  prudent  man  the  safest  means 
to  avoid  being  brought  into  danger. 

With,  by. — With,  expresses  a  more  close  and  imme- 
diate connexion  between  the  agent  and  the  instrument ; 
by,  a  more  remote  connexion.  The  bird  was  killetl  with 
a  stone  by  Peter. 

STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

IV. — Clearness  of  style  consists  in  a  perspicuous  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  and  members  of  sentences  ;  in  opposition  to 
ambiguity,  arising  from  au  improper  collocation  of  them- 

1 .  Words  expressing  things  connected  in  thought,  sboold 
be  placed  ad  near  to  each  other  as  possible. 

2.  Ambiguities  are  frequently  occasioned  by  the  im- 
proper position  of  relative  pronouns,  adverbs,  connecting 
particlea,  and  cxplanatorj-  phraeea 
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3.  Ambi^ities  are  also  occasioned  by  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  pronouns,  when  reference  is  made  to  differ- 
ent persons. 

V. — Unity  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence  consists  in  making 
one  leading  thought  connect  its  d.fFerent  parts. 

1.  Objects  that  have  no  intimate  connexion  should 
never  be  crowded  into  one  sentence. 

2.  Parentheses  ought  never  to  be  introduced  in  tha 
middle  of  sentences. 

3.  Sentences  ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  what 
seems  their  natural  close. 

VI. — Strength  in  the  structure  of  a  Fenlenee  consists  in 
such  a  disposition  of  its  several  words  and  members,  as  may 
give  each  of  them  its  due  weight  aud  force. 

1.  A  sentence  ought  to  be  divested  of  all  redundant 
words  and  members. 

2.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  use  of  copulatives^ 
relatives,  aud  all  the  particles  employed  in  transition 
and  connexion. 

3.  The  most  important  words  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  situation,  in  which  they  will  make  the  strongest 
impression. 

4.  A  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should  never 
come  after  a  stronger  one. 

5.  A  sentence  ought  never  to  bo  concluded  with  an 
iaconsiderable  word. 

6.  In  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two  objects 
are  either  compared  or  contrasted,  some  resemblance  in 
the  language  aud  construction  should  be  preserved. 

7.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  harmony  aud  da»y 
flow  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  sentence. 
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EXERCISES. 

Write  the  following  sentences,  and  correct  the  errors  in  styl 

I. — The  king  soon  found  reason  to  repent  him  of  his  pro* 
voking  such  dangerous  enemies.  The  popular  lords  did  not 
fail  to  enlarge  themselves  on  the  subject.  Removing  the 
term  from  Westminster,  sitting  the  parliament,  was  illegal 
He  had  been  perplexed  with  a  long  compliance  to  foreign 
manners.  The  discovery  he  made  and  communicated  with 
his  friends.  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  any  dimi- 
nution to  their  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  sufficiency 
lo  rely  upon  counsel.  He  found  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
writing.  You  know  the  esteem  I  have  of  his  philosophy. 
He  is  resolved  of  going  to  the  Persian  Court  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  path 
which  I  have  traced  for  myself.  A  great  quantity  may  be 
taken  from  the  heap,  without  making  any  sensible  alteration 
upon  it.  All  these  things  required  abundance  of  finesse  and 
delicatasse  to  manage  with  advantage,  as  well  as  a  strict 
observance  after  times  and  fashions.  The  hauteur  of  Florio 
was  very  disgracious,  and  disgusted  both  his  friends  and 
Dtrangers.   , 

It  irks  me  to  see  so  perverse  a  disposition.  I  wot  not  wh« 
ha.-?  done  this  thing.  Methinks  I  am  not  mistaken  in  an 
opinion,  which  I  have  so  well  considered.  Peradventure  he 
will  call  again  to-morrow.  They  have  manife«ted  great 
candidness  in  all  the  transaction.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  spirit  and  intendment  of  some  laws.  His  natural  se- 
verity rendered  him  a  very  impwpular  speaker.  The  disqui- 
rtness  of  his  mind  made  his  station  and  wealth  far  from 
being  enviable.  The  naturalness  of  the  thought  greatly  re- 
commended it.  These  are  things  highliefl  important  to  the 
growing  age. 

II.  For  want  of  employment,  he  roamed  idly  about  th* 
fields.  They  thought  it  an  important  subject,  and  the  ques- 
tioih  was  strenuously  debated  pro  and  con.  He  was  long 
iiidiBposed,  at  length  died  of  the  hyp-  I  had  as  lief  d6  it 
liiyself,  as  persuade  another  to  do  it.  He  is  not  a  whit  better 
than   those  he  so  liberally  Condemns.     Ho   stands    u[>oB  Be* 
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curity,  and  will  not  liberate  him  till  it  be  obtained.  H« 
might  have  perceived,  with  half  an  eye,  the  difficulties  to 
which  his  conduct  exposed  hitn.  This  performance  is  invich 
at  one  with  the  other.  The  two  nations  worried  each  other 
for  above  two  hundred  years.  Every  year  a  new  flower  in 
his  judgment  beats  all  the  old  ones,  though  it  is  much  in- 
ferior to  them  both  in  colour  and  shape.  His  name  shall 
go  down  to  posterity  with  distinguished  honour.  Learning 
and  arts  were  but  then  getting  up.  It  fell  out  unfortunately 
that  two  of  the  principal  persons  fell  out,  and  had  a  fatal 
quarrel.  Do  not  reject  by  the  lumy,  but  endeavour  pati- 
ently to  gather  tho  plain  meaning.  He  made  rhymng  tra- 
gediee,  till  he  grew  ashamed  of  making  them  any  longer. 
An  eloquent  speaker  may  give  more,  but  he  cannot  give  more 
convincing  arguments,  than  this  plain  man  offered.  He  is 
engaged  in  a  treatise  on  the  interests  of  the  soul  and  body. 
The  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  in  this  island.  It 
may  be  justly  said  that  no  laws  are  better  than  the  English. 
The  Divine  Being  heapeth  favoura  on  his  servants,  ever 
liberal  and  faithful.  He  was  willing  to  spend  a  hundred  or 
two  pounds  rather  than  be  enslaved. 

in.  Vivacity  is  often  promoted,  by  presenting  a  sensible 
object  to  the  mind,  instead  of  an  intelligible  one.  The  pro- 
position for  each  of  us  to  relinquish  something  was  complied 
with,  asd  produced  a  cordial  reconcilement.  It  is  difficult 
for  him  to  t-peak  three  sentences  together.  He  is  our  mu- 
tual benefactor,  and  deserves  our  respect  and  obedience. 
The  negligence  of  timely  precaution  was  the  cause  of  this 
great  loss.  Disputing  should  always  be  so  managed,  as  to 
remember  that  the  only  end  of  it  is  truth.  They  shall  flee 
as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  eat.  The  wicked  fly  when  no 
man  pursueth.  He  died  with  violence ;  for  he  was  killed 
by  a  sword.  We  have  enlarged  our  family  and  expenses  p 
and  increased  our  garden  and  fruit  orchard.  The  good  man 
is  not  overcome  by  disappointment,  when  that  which  is 
mortal  passes  away  ;  when  that  which  is  mutable  dies ;  and 
when  that  which  he  knew  to  be  transient,  begins  to  chzmge. 

This  great    politician   desisted   from,    and   renounced    his 

diflsigne,  when  ho  found   them  impracticable.     His  end  soon 

approached,  aHd    he  died  with  great  courage  aud   fortitude. 

He  was  a  man  o(  so  mucii  pride  and  vanity,  that  he  de»- 

15 
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pised  the  sentimeuts  of  others  This  man,  on  all  occaoom, 
treated  his  inferiors  with  great  haughtiness  and  disdain. 
There  can  be  no  regularity  or  order  in  the  1-fe  and  conduct 
of  that  man,  who  does  not  give  and  allot  a  due  share  of  his 
time  to  retirement  and  reflection.  Such  equivocal  and  am- 
biguous expressions  mark  a  formed  intention  to  deceive  and 
abuse  us.  His  cheerful,  happy  temper,  remote  from  discon- 
tent, keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  his  mind,  excludes  every 
gloomy  prospect,  aud  fills  it  with  a  steady  aud  perpetual 
serenity. 

IV. — They  are  now  engaged  in  a  study,  of  which  they  have 
long  wished  to  know  the  usefulness.  The  miserable  remains 
were,  in  the  night,  taken  down.  I  havo  settled  the  meaning 
of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject 
of  my  present  undertak'ng,  by  way  of  introduction,  in  this 
paper ;  and  endeavoured  to  recommend  the  pursuit  of  those 
pleasures  to  my  readers  by  several  considerations :  I  shall 
examine  the  several  sources  from  which  these  pleasures  are 
derived  in  my  next  paper.  This  morning,  when  one  of  the 
gay  females  was  looking  over  some  hoods  and  ribands,  broxight 
by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  employed 
no  less  in  examining  the  box  which  conlaiued  them.  As  the 
guilt  of  an  officer  will  be  greater  tluin  that  of  a  common 
servant,  if  he  prove  negligent ;  so  the  reward  of  his  fidelity 
will  pro  portion  ably  be  greater.  Though  energetic  brevity  is 
not  adapted  to  every  subject,  we  ought  to  avoid  its  contrary 
on  every  occasion,  a  languid  redundancy  of  words  :  it  is  proper 
to  be  copious  sometimes,  but  never  to  be  verbose.  Fields  of 
eorn  form  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little 
taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them,  they  would  display 
neatness,  regularity,  aud  elegance. 

By  greatneas  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single 
object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view-  Sixtus  the  Fourth 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  great  collector  of  books  at  the  least 
We  do  those  things  frequently,  which  we  repent  of  afterwards. 
By  doing  the  same  thing  it  often  becomes  habitual.  Raised 
to  greatness  without  merit,  he  employed  his  power  f'lr  the 
gratification  of  his  passions.  These  are  the  master's  rules, 
who  must  be  obeyed.  It  is  true  what  he  says,  but  it  is  nol 
applicable  to  the  j>oint.  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more 
splendid  or   pleas^iug  b'how  in  nature,   than   what   appesrt    ib 
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the  risiujj  and  settin^r  of  the  sun,  which  ia  wholly  made  np 
of  those  diflTerPut  stains  of  light  that  show  themselves  ia 
clouds  of  a  ditFL'rent  situation.  Many  act  so  directly  contrary 
to  this  method,  that  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper, 
which  they  acquired  at  the  university,  they  write  in  so  dimi- 
nutive a  manner,  that  they  can  hardly  read  what  they  hav« 
written.  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you  my  own  opinion,  as 
well  aa  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses  here,  relating 
to  this  weighty  aifuir,  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may 
securely  reckon.  The  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from 
the  bar,  in  consequence  of  being  intoxicated,  by  the  motion 
of  an  honourable  ineiaber. 

The  eagle  killed  the  hen,  and  eat  her  in  her  own  nest 
Lysias  promised  to  his  father  never  to  abandon  his  friends. 
They  were  summoned  occasionally  by  their  kings,  when  com- 
pelled by  their  wants  and  by  their  fears  to  have  recourse  to 
their  aid.  Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in 
others,  and  think  that  their  reputation  obscures  them,  and 
that  their  commendable  qualities  do  stand  in  their  light ;  and 
therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them, 
that  the  bright  ehiniug  of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure  them. 

V. — Cato  died  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  under  fifty  ;  he 
was  naturally  warm  and  affectionate  in  his  temper.  In 
this  uneasy  state,  both  of  his  public  and  private  life, 
Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  cruel  affliction,  the 
death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  which  happened  soon 
*fter  her  divorce  fiom  Dolabella,  whose  manners  and  humours 
were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.  The  Britons,  daily 
harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call 
in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  who,  consequently  reduced  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power  ;  drove  the 
Britons  to  the  most  remote  and  mouiita  nous  parts  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  country,  in  customs,  religion,  and  language,  be- 
came wholly  Saxons.  The  sua,  approaching,  melts  the  snow, 
and  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  ihe  main,  where  vast  Fca-mousteni 
pierce  throu;4h  floating  islands,  with  arms  which  can  with- 
stand the  crystal  rock  ;  whilst  others,  that  of  themselves 
seem  great  as  ifilduds,  are  by  their  bulk  alone,  armed  against 
all  but  man,  whose,  superiority  over  creatures  of  such  utu- 
peudous  size   and   force,  should  make   him   mindful   of  bis 
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privilege  of  his  reason  ;  and  force  him  hnmWy  to  adore  this' 
great  composer  of  their  wondrous  frames,  and  the  author  of 
Wvi  own  superior  wisdom. 

Disappointments  will  often  happen  .to  the  best  and  wisest 
of  men,  (not  through  any  imprudence  of  theirs,  nor  even 
throuofh  the  malice  or  ill-design  of  others ;  but  merely  in 
consequence  of  some  of  tliose  cross  incidents  of  life  which 
could  not  be  foreseen,)  and  sometimes  to  the  wisest  and  beet 
concerted  plans.  Without  some  degree  of  patience  exercised 
Hndor  injuries,  (as  offences  and  retaliations  would  succeed 
to  one  another  in  endless  train,)  human  life  would  be  rendered 
a  state  of  perpetual  hostiiiiy.  Never  delay  till  to-morrow, 
(for  to-morrow  is  not  yours  ;  and  though  you  should  live  to 
enjoy  it,  you  must  not  overload  it  with  a  burden  not  its  own,) 
what  reason  and  conscience  tell  you  ought  to  be  performed 
to-day. 

The  first  could  not  end  his  learned  treatise  without  a 
panegyric  of  modern  learning  and  knowledge  in  comparison 
of  the  ancient ;  and  the  other  falls  so  grossly  into  the  censure 
of  the  old  poetry,  and  the  preference  o*'  the  new,  that  I  could 
not  read  either  of  these  strains  without  indignation,  which 
no  quality  among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  sufficiency, 
the  worst  composition  out  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  man- 
kind. All  the  world  acknowledges  the  .Eneid  to  be  perfect 
in  its  kind  ;  and,  considering  the  disadvantage  of  the  language, 
and  the  severity  of  the  Roman  Muse,  the  poem  is  still  more 
wonderful  ;  since,  without  the  liberty  of  the  Grecian  poets, 
the  diction  is  so  great  and  noble,  so  clear,  so  forcible,  and 
expressive,  so  chaste  and  pure,  that  even  all  the  strength  and 
compass  of  the  Greek  tongue,  joined  in  Homer's  tire,  cannot 
give  ui  stronger  and  clearer  ideas,  than  the  great  Virgil  has 
set  before  our  eyes  ;  some  few  instances  excepted,  in  which 
Homer,  through  the  force  of  genius,  hath  excelled. 

VI. — Although  the  effect  fell  short  of  what  is  ascribed  to 
fabulous  legislators  and  founders  of  t^tates,  yet  to  none  ever 
were  eiscribed  more  tokens  of  magnanimity  and  greatness  of 
mind.  I  look  upon  it  as  my  duty,  so  long  as  I  keep  withia 
the  bounds  of  truth,  of  duty,  and  of  decency.  How  many  are 
there  by  whom  these  tidings  of  good  news  were  never  heard  ! 
He  says  nothing  of  it  himself,  aud  I  am  not  disposed  to  travel 
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into  the  regions  of  conjecture,  but  to  relate  a  narrative  of 
facts.  Never  did  Aiticus  succeed  better  in  gaining  the  uni- 
versal love  and  esteem  of  all  men.  This  is  so  clear  a  propo- 
sition, tliat  I  might  rest  the  whole  argument  entirely  upon  it. 
I  went  home,  full  of  a  great  many  serious  reflections.  The 
very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy, 
and  spreads  delight  through  all  its  faculties.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  behold  Iho  divine  works  with  coldness  or  indifference, 
or  to  survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfaction 
and  complacency. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  and  I  will  overtake,  and  I 
wiir  divide  the  spoil.  While  the  eart!i  rem  lineth,  seed  time 
and  harvest,  cold,  heat ;  summer,  winter ;  day  and  night, 
shall  not  cease.  As  the  strength  of  our  cause  does  not  de- 
pend upon,  so  neither  is  it  to  be  decided  by,  any  critical  points 
of  history,  chronology,  or  language.  The  faith  he  professed, 
and  which  he  became  an  apostle  of,  was  not  his  invention. 
Their  idleness,  and  their  luxury  and  pleasures,  their  criminal 
deeds  and  their  immoderate  passions,  and  their  timid:ly  and 
baseness  of  mind,  have  dejected  them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
make  them  weary  of  life.  He  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  knowledge :  but  he  was  very  young,  and  laboured 
under  several  disadvantages. 

I  have  considered  the  subject  with  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
upon  which  I  was  desired  to  communicate  my  thoughts 
Whether  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionable,  has,  in  any 
country,  been  made,  seems  doubtful.  It  appears  that  there 
are,  by  the  last  census,  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Every  one  who  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  goodness  is  not  good.  Although  persout 
of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education  may  be,  and  too  often 
are,  drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  large  fortune,  into  some  irregularities,  when  they 
come  forward  into  the  great  world,  it  is  ever  with  reluctance 
and  compunction  of  mind,  because  their  bias  to  virtue  still 
continues. 

Gentleness  ought  to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour, 

to    form   our   address,    and    regulate    our  speech.     Ambition 

creates  seditious,  wars,  discords,  hatred,  and  shyness.     The 

ancient  laws  of  Rome  were  so  far  from  suffering  a  Romaa 
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citizen  to  bo  put  to  death,  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to 
bo  bound,  or  even  to  be  whipped.  The  scribes  made  it  their 
profession  to  teach  a«d  to  study  the  law  of  Moses.  Tho 
regular  tenor  of  a  virtuous  and  pious  life  will  prove  the  best 
preparation  for  immortality,  old  age,  and  death. 

By  what  I  have  already  expressed,  tho  reader  will  perceive 
the  business  which  I  am  to  proceed  upon.  This  agreement 
of  mankind  is  not  confined  to  the  taste  solely.  May  the  happy 
message  be  applied  to  us,  in  all  the  virtue,  strength,  and 
comfort  of  it !  These  arguments  were,  without  hesitation, 
and  with  great  eagerness,  laid  hold  of.  The  other  kinds  of 
motion  are  incidentally  blended  also. 

I  have  observed  of  late  the  style  of  some  great  ministersi, 
very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  productions.  Tho 
old  may  inform  the  young  ;  and  the  young  may  animate 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life.  I  cannot  but  fancy,  how- 
ever, that  this  imitation,  which  passes  so  currently  with 
other  judgments,  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  stuck  a 
little  with  your  lordship.  The  account  is  generally  balanced  ; 
for  what  we  are  losers  of  on  the  one  hiind,  we  gain  on  tho 
other.  He  can  bribe,  but  he  is  not  able  to  seduce  :  he  can 
buy,  but  he  has  not  the  power  of  gaining:  he  can  lie,  but 
no  one  is  deceived  by  him.  He  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty 
faintly,  and  pursued  it  without  resolution  ;  he  grew  tired  of 
it,  when  he  had  much  to  hope  ;  and  gave  it  up,  when  there 
was  no  ground  for  apprehension. 

To  use  the  Divine  name  customarily,  and  without  serious 
consideration,  is  highly  irreverent.  They  conducted  them- 
selves wilily,  and  ensnared  us  before  we  had  time  to  escape. 
Tranquillity,  regularity,  and  magnanimity,  reside  with  re- 
ligious and  resigned  man.  By  a  cheerful,  even,  and  open 
temper,  he  conciliated  general  favour.  We  reached  tho  man- 
sion before  noon:  it  was  a  strong,  grand,  gothic  house.  By 
means  of  society,  our  want^  come  to  ba  supplied,  and  our 
lives  are  rendered  comfortable,  as  well  as  our  capacities 
enlarged,  and  our  virtuous  aiFections  called  forth  into  their 
proper  exercise. 
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IV.    FIGURATIVE   LANGUAGE. 

Tho  Figiires  of  Speech  most  frequently  used  iu  Compo- 
titiou,  are  Personification,  Apostrophe,  Hyperbole,  Cotnpari- 
ton,  Metaphor,  and  Allegory. 

Per  somnific  ntion  ascribes  life  awd  action  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects ;  as,  The  sea  saw  it,  and  fled ;  the  deep  uttered  his 
»oice,  and  lifted  his  hands  on  high. 

Apostrophe  turns  from  the  regular  object  of  address,  and 
•peaks  to  the  abseht  or  the  dead,  as  if  they  were  present ; 
as,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.     O  Death  !  where  if 

thy -sting? 

Hyperbole  consists  in  magnifying  or  diminishing  an  object 
beyond  reality  ;  as.  They  were  swifter  than  eagles  ;  it  is  leaa^ 
than  nothing. 

Comparison  or  Simile  expres5i08  the  resemblance  which  one 
thing  bears  to  another  ;  as,  lie  shall  l»e  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water. 

Metaphor  expresses  resemblance  without  the  sign  of  com- 
parison ;  as,  Thy  word  ia  a  lamp  to  my  feot,  and  a  light  te 
my  path. 

Allegory  represents  one  subject  by  another,  without  for- 
mally mentioning  tho  subject  represented  ;  as,  Thou  hast 
•rought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt ;  thou  hast  cast  out  the  Heathen, 
md  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst 
jause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hilia 
vere  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  -  thereof 
^nio  like  the  goodly  cedars,  &lc. 

The  figures  of  speech  are  frequently  used  even  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  as  when  wo  say  of  the  sun,  ke  rises, 
of  tho  moon,  site  sets,  of  a  river,  it  runs.  By  some  they 
have  been  called  the  language  of  nature  ;  by  others,  the 
language  of  fancy  and  passion.  'J'hey  are  introduced 
into  prose  composition  chiefly  for  ornament.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  should  be  carefully  observed  iu  the  use  of 
tk©  figxues  of  speech  ; — 
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I. — Figurative  language  should  only  be  ettiployed,  wheu  it 
k  calculated  to  make  a  jstrouger  impreesion  than  the  oidxavay 
fonn  of  speech. 

II. — A  hyperbole  should  never  be  used  in  the  descriptios 
of  auy  thing  ordinary  or  familar. 

III. — A  comparison  ought  not  to  bo  founded  on  a  rcsem 
blauce  which  is  too  near  and  obvious  ;  nor  ou  such  as  is  too 
faint  and  remote. 

IV. — A  metaphor  should  never  be  drawn  from  any  object 
which  is  mean  or  disagreeable. 

V. — Different  metaphors  should  never  be  composed  toge- 
ther in  the  same  sentence. 

VI. — Metaphorical  and  ordinary  expressions  ought  nevei 
Ift  be  so  interwoven  together,  that  part  of  the  sentence  musi 
be  understood  figuratively,  and  part  literally.* 


*  Directions  to  Teachers. — When  the  preceding  rulei 
have  been  learned,  and  the  exercises  carefully  written  out, 
pupils  may  proceed  to  the  practice  of  Originul  Composition. 
The  first  exercise  of  this  kind  may  be,  to  give  them  a  numbei 
of  words,  each  of  which  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence. The  sentences  will,  of  course,  be  unconnected.  Thi 
next  exercise  in  Original  Composition  may  be,  to  mention  t« 
a  class  a  subject  on  which  each  pupil,  in  succession,  may  be 
made  to  suggest  his  ideas,  which  all  may  write  down,  to  ba 
afterwards  correctly  expressed  and  arranged.  Wheu  th« 
pupils  are  sufficiently  expert  at  these  exercises,  they  may 
then  be  made  to  write  explanations  of  the  difficult  words 
and  phrases  in  the  lessons,  and  of  the  allusions  in  the  pas- 
sages of  poetry  to  be  turned  into  prose.  In  this  way  they 
will  be  prepared  for  the  writing  of  letters,  and  narrative, 
descriptive,  and  didactic  essays.  Letters"  may  be  written  on 
personal  adventures,  business,  real  or  imaginary,  or  any  other 
subject  suitable  for  epistolary  correspondence.  Anecdotes, 
abrtracts   of  the   history   which   they   read,    allegorieB,   and 
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EXERCISES, 

Write  thf.  following  sentences,  and  correct  the  errors  m 
tie  ujse  of  the  figures  of  speech  : — 

No  humau  happiness  is  eo  seiene  as  uot  to  contain  anf 
alloy.  Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  darts  a  ray  of  light  through 
the  thickest  gloom.  Let  us  be  attentive  to  keep  our  mouths 
as  with  a  bridle  ;  and  to  steer  our  vessel  aright,  that  wd 
may  avoid  the  rocks  and  shoals,  which  lie  every  where 
iround  us. 

Since  the  time  that  reason  began  to  bud,  and  put  forth  her 
shoots,  thought,  during  our  waking  hours,  has  been  active  in 
every  breast,  without  a  moment's  suspension  or  pause.  Th« 
q^rrent  of  ideas  hiis  been  always  moving.  The  wheels  of 
the  spiritual  engine  have  exerted  themselves  with  perpetual 
motion. 

The  rmm  who  has  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  possesses  no 
antidote  against  poisons  of  any  sort.  He  lies  open  to  every 
insurrection  of  ill-humour,  and  every  gale  of  distress. 
Whereas,    he  who   is   employed   iu   regulating   his   mind,   is 


moral  tales  will  furnish  appropriate  subjects  for  narrative 
essays ;  and  descriptive  essays  may  be  written  on  the  seasons, 
animals,  public  buildings,  remarkable  scenery,  or  any  other 
natural,  or  artificial  objects  wilh  which  they  are  acquainted, 
or  which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  When  th» 
pupils  have  a  sufncient  knowledge  of  geography,  narration 
and  description  may  be  combined  by  making  them  writa 
imaginary  travels.  Didactic  essays  may  bo  written  on  such 
«ubject8  as  friendship,  gratitude,  &c. ;  and  then  they  should 
be  made  to  illustrate  by  all  the  exaujples  which  they  cau 
»ollect  from  history,  biography,  or  their  own  observation. 
Teachers  will  tako.care  that  in  all  these  exercises  their  pupils 
be  made  to  attend  to  the  principles  taught  in  the  preceding 
rules  ;  and  ti\ey  will  at  the  samo  time,  encourage  those  wh« 
have  opportunity,  to  form  and  improve  their  stylo,  by  car©* 
Wly  attending  to  the  best  English  autiiors. 
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making  provision  against  all  the  accidents  of  Itfe. 
erecting  a  fortress  into  which,  in  the  day  of  sorrow 
retroAt  with  salisfactiou. 

In  this  our  day  of  proof,  our  land  of  hope, 
The  good  man  has  his  clouds  that  intervene  ; 
Clouds  that  may  dim  his  sublunary  day, 
Rut  cannot  conquer :  even  the  heet  must  own, 
Patience  and  reeijTnation  are  tliP  columns 
Of  huiuan  peace  on  earth. 


-^UE   EMD. 


